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Increased orders over 100% 


jr leading agricultural states of our own country, and the three 
principal agricultural provinces of Canada, have already contracted 
for over 100% more Overlands than they did a year ago. They 
wanted even more than this but we could not supply the demand. 
_ American farmers have already taken more than twice as many 

Overlands as they bought last year—and the season is only half gone. 

A few of the individual increases for Overlands for 1913, over 
1912, by states and provinces, are as follows: North Dakota, 152%; 
Kansas, 134%; California, 101%; Colorado, 93%; South Dakota, 85%; 
Texas, 84%; Minnesota, 78%; Iowa, 61%; Oklahoma, 61%; Nebraska, 54%; 
— Canada, 150%; Alberta, Canada, 150 %; Manitoba, Canada, 

We are shipping over 150 cars a day. 

In spite of that, we are over 5000 cars behind our “immediate 
shipping orders.” 

If you are in the market for a car examine this Overland at once. 

It costs 30% less than any other similar car made, and in most 
cases is bigger, better made, more powerful, more comfortable, more 
serviceable and more completely equipped than any of the average 
$1200 cars manufactured. We 

There is an Overland dealer near you. Look him up and ask to 
see this car—the best buy in America. Catalogue. on request to the 
factory. Please address Dept. 54. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Big Stock Farm Marvel of Convenience 


Every Detail Planned to Save Time and Money---Many Devices Within Reach of Ordinary Farmer--Post in Bull Pen 
Beats Insurance Policy---Feed and Litter Carriers Save Labor---Feed Mixing a Science---Huge Silos 
Supply Herd---Fine Stock and Pure Milk the Aims--By M. G. Kains 


WISH it were possible for every 
reader of this article to visit the 
Jenningshurst stock farm in Brad- 
ford county, Pa, just to get point- 
ers on simple conveniences and time savers. 
A crank myself on such things, I am free to 
admit~ that barns excel in this respect 
anything I have ever thought possible, much 
less seen. It seems that no least detail has 
been considered too unimportant to demand 
and thought and attention. The 
result is that if the men follow instructions, 
no losses of time, and consequently money, 
ean occur from taking unnecessary steps, 
hunting for tools, toting feed in small quan- 
tities, handling manure, or the hundred and 
one other ways in which a farmer can unsus- 
pectingly lose money in a badly planned barn. 
It is no argument against such systematic 
arrangement to say that W. W. Jennings, the 
owner, is a wealthy man. Scores of estab- 
lishments owned by millionaries as well as 
small barns owned by regular farmers may 
be found where it would seem that every 
effort had been made to have things as incon- 
venient and therefore as costly to run as 
possible. The thought I wish strongly to 
emphasize is that the very great majority of 
the time or effort-saving devices, conven- 
jences of arrangement, etc, on the premises 
represent the clear thinking of a practical 
man, the manager, Dean Knickerbocker, 
rather than money outlay. Anyone can have 
them. Mr Knickerbocker not only selected 
the equipment, but designed the buildings 
and supervised their construc- 


the 


recelve 


are used to convey feed from place to place 
in the barn, Several extra men would be 
neeced to carry feed by the old-fashioned 
pitchfork and basket methods. 

Of course, there is a watering system which 
not only feeds automatically by means of a 
float valve, but may be drained as easily by 
a gravity or syphon arrangement. In case of 
break down, an independent feed system may 


“be thrown into operation in a few seconds. 


This kind of arrangemet is unpopular with 
other stockmen. 


Litter Carrier and Manure Pit 


The litter carrier starts in the horse stable, 
where it passes behind each stall, then enters 
the cattle barn, where it divides to form two 
switches, one 6n each side of the room behind 
the cows, continues through the calf quarters 
and the implement room to a covered shed, 
where it may be dumped either directly into 
the manure spreader or stored in a covered 
500-ton concrete pit. Whenever it can be 
done, the manure is taken direct to the field, 
not only to save handling, but to get the 
greatest possible value from it in the improve- 
ment of the soil and the growth of crops. 
Thus is effected a-triplé economy of time, 
labor and plant focd. 


Perfect Ventilation Assured 


The two methods for ventilating are per- 
fect. For winter use the King system, often 
described in these columns, is the one relied 
upon. The various flues are governable by 


registers in the cattle barn and patent devices 


in the roof. These do not properly belong 
to the King system, which is not patented 
and may, therefore, be installed by anyone. 


The other system, doubtless of greatest use 
during is applied to the win- 
dows, all of which are hinged at the bottom 
and may be opened any desired amount in 
groups of several at a time by means of 
devices similar to those used for opening 
ventilators. Here is another 
time-saver, which will pay for itself 
many times over in the course of a year. 
Similar homemade devices are occasionally 
seen. They fully justify their slight cost. 


summer, side 


greenhouse 
great 


Feed Mixing a Practical Science 

Beyond all question the greatest time-saver 
and convenience is the combination feed 
room. On the second floor is a large rat and 
mouse-proof storage, where five cars of mill 
feed, may be stored. At one end is a 
series of 18 chutes, each devoted to one kind 
of feed, either simple or combined, and so 
labeled. They “extend to bins similarly 
labeled in the mixing room below. These 
bins vary in size, according to the kind and 
quantity of feed used, 

In this room is also a chart or table indi- 
cating the various combinations of feed to be 
given each animal—work horse, brood mare, 
mare with foal, colt, dry cow, cow in milk, 
heifer, bull and calf. By means of a large- 
faced hanging spring scale the various rations 
for morning, noon and evening feeds are 


etc, 





tion. 

For instance, in the center 
of the bull pen is a 6-inch 
steel tube 5 feet high filled 
with concrete and set 6 feet 
below the concrete floor. Its 
rounded top is surmounted by 
a swivel ring. Mr Stockman, 


can you imagine any more 
important safety device on a 
stock farm than this? How 
much did it cost? I don’t 
know and don’t care. If it 
cost 10 times as much it 
would be cheap if it pre- 


vented a bull from injuring a 
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Each feed is put in a num- 
bered galvanized box and 
placed in one of the 118 simi- 
larly numbered drawers, each 
for a certain animal. This 
work is done by the night 
watchman, thus not only sav- 
ing all possible confusion and 
chance for error in feeding 
dwWring the day, but also a very 
considerable amount of time. 





weighed and compounded. 
me, 


Convenience of Arrangement 


Besides these and many 
other devices the barns are 
remarkable for their conven- 








man. 


Lockers for Tools Save Time 


Jenningshurgt Ready for a Street Parade 


ience of arrangement. The 
main, or cattle barn, has two 
ell extensions between which 





Hours of time are saved 
every week by means of the 
lockers with which each team- 
ster is provided. Thus there 
are regular places to hang or 
shelve each and every tool or 
other thing needed in the 
work. Enough time is saved 
in this way to pay for the 
extra sets of tools several 
times over each year. Beside 
the walls in several places are 
horizontal poles on which 
horse blankets may be hung 
to dry. The useful life of the 
blankets can thus be very con- 
siderably extended, to say 








is a large cinder-paved exer- 
cising yard, which because of 
perfect drainage is always dry 
and because of the daily gath- 
ering of droppings is always 
clean. 

~Qn the ground floor of the 
left-hand ell is a room where 
12 carriages and autos are 
housed. The inside rolling 
door opens on the alley be- 
tween the horse stalls and 
extends to the cross alley in 
the cattle quarters, The alleys 
are wide enough for a team 
with a loaded wagon to move 
freely from end to end. A 








nothing of the gain in com- 
fort to the animals. 


Trucks 


Interior of Cattle Barn 





short alley crosses the first 
[To Page 503.] 














GROWING MELONS IN THE NORTH 
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Methods That Guarantee Good Melons 


Valuable Pointers on Melon Culture--The Seed Is Important---Proper-Treatment of Soil Before Planting--Avoiding 
Insect and Fungous Pests—Thinning and Pruning of Vines-—Starting in Berry Baskets—When to Harvest~- 


Securing Uniform Quality—By C. S. Kempton of . Hampden 


[There is no better authority in the east regard- 
ing melon culture than Mr Kempton. He gives, 
herewith, the “chart and compass” that will lead 
to ‘success. While designed especially for the 
amateur there is much value for the commercial 
grower unless he be blinded by long usage or 
prejudice. The related experiences of this New 
England grower, will be read with interest in 
New York and even further -south.—{Editor. 


My success in growing cantaloups I 
attribute to having devoted so much of my 
time years to the development of this 
one special fruit. By careful selection from 
year to year of the best specimens obtainable, 
I have succeeded in strain of 
the Osage type of melon, netting 
average, 30 each in barrel 
handled by practically all of the best hotels 
in New York and throughout New England, 
specifying them in their menus as the “Long- 
meadow cantaloup.”’ 

I do not mean to convey 
planting perfect melon seeds constitutes all 
that is necessary to obtain perfect 
but it goes a long way toward it and with- 
out good seed it is an impossibility. My 
methods of culture do not, as a rule, vary 
greatly from those generally in vogue with 
melon growers, but there are details in the 
following courses of treatment, which I have 
found, if neglected, are but to invite a 
partial failure more or less of the entire crop. 


The Right Start for Hill 

After a thorough preparation of the soil, 
the deeper the better, and rows marked off 
at right angles, 6 feet apart each way, we 
hoe out the earth at the intersecting points, 
making holes about 15 inches in diameter 
and 5 inches deep, into which 
we place one-quarter to one- 
half shovelful of well-rotted 
manure. We now replace 
about 1% inches of earth, 
tread this down, plant about 
25 melon seeds, cover with not 
less than ] inch of earth and 
leave the ground as nearly 
level as possible. 

Our first plantings we make 
in the open ground in this 
latitude as early as possible, 
the time varying from May 
10 to 25; occasionally later, 
should the soil then be too 
cold for seed to germinate. 

As soon as the plants ap- 
pear above ground, they are 
dusted with air-slaked lime, 
or lime plaster, to prevent the 
little striped beetle from de- 
vouring the leaves. A little 
kerosene sprinkled in the 
plaster the day before using permeates the 
entire mass and makes it more effective. 
Should rains wash off this plaster while the 
plants are yet young, it will be necessary to 
repeat the operation. 

Cutworms are another enemy we have to 
deal with at this time, especially on turf 
land and near borders and hedgerows. Teo 
prevent their ravages, we mix thoroughly 
about a pound of paris green with a half 
barrel of wheat bran—the exact proportions 
are not important—then stir well into this 
about a quart of molasses and sufficient 
water to moisten the whole, so that. it will 
crumble but not be sloppy. We apply this 
by sprinkling about the plants soon as up, 
or broadcast over the field before they appear 
Should there be objections to the use of paris 
green, the sweetened bran alone will be ben- 
eficial, if kept constantly fresh, the worms 
preferring such a meal, even to the suecu- 
lent young plants. Should the weather at 
this period happen to be very cold, it is wise 
to cover the plants with boxes, hay or any- 
thing that will protect them from the night 
frosts. Cold rains are likewise very injurious. 
It is always an uncertainty whether these 
earliest out-of-door plantings are going to 
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the idea that 


melons, 


pull through or succumb to the climate of 
these latter days of May. To overcome this 
dificulty we now very successfully plant the 
seed during the last week of April in straw- 
berry baskets filled with a rich loam or com- 
post. These baskets are kept in the green- 
house or hotbed until the middle of May, then 
removed to a cold frame, or somewhere out- 
side, where they can be hardened off ané yet 
protected at night and on cold and rainy days. 


Transplanting from Celd Frames 


About June 1, or earlier, should 
weather promise to be mild enough, we trans- 
plant the young meion plants to the open 
ground. Before doing this, however, we 
drench the plants with water and then wait 
for an hour or two until they drain and the 
earth becomes the right -consistency for 
handling. We now take the baskets to the 
field and cut two of the top corners, letting 
the baskets thereby fall apart, enabling 
us to remove the blocks of earth and plant 
them in the hills without disturbing the 
earth about the roots. it is vitally important 
to do this carefulty. for should the roots be 
much disturbed the plants are sure to wilt 
and never recover. This explains why clear 
sand or a sandy loam should never be used 
to fill the baskets in place of compost 

When transplanted this way and ro severe 
weather follows, not one plant in a thousand 
fails. If but a few melon hills are needed 
for the garden, the baskets may be kept in 
any dwelling house in a sunny window A 


the 


Valuable Strain of the Osage Melon 
very shallow hoeing will soon be necessary 
in order to keep weeds down, as weil as to 
prevent the soil from baking and losing mois- 
ture, and repeated after each rainfall, as soon 
as the land becomes dry enough to work. 

When the plants are strong and have their 
second leaves well developed, we thin them 
out, leaving but five to a hill. We use the 
word hill to distinguish it from row and do 
not mean to imply any elevation of the earth. 
Later, when ali danger is past, we thin out 
again. leaving but three plants, at the same 
time stirring soil with our hands and remov- 
ing any weeds found among them. 

When 12 to 15 inches high we nip off the 
ends of the main stems. This pruning throws 
all the strength into -the lateral or side 
branches that produce the fruit and hastens 
its maturity. Everything should be done pos- 
sible to force the quick growth and spread- 
ing of the plants. Nitrate of soda, about a 
teaspoonful to the hill, sprinkled around the 
hill, but not on the leaves. and frequent 
Shallow cultivation with harrow or rake 
between the rows, to conserve moisture and 
erate the soil, will accomplish wonders. Some 
good commercial fertilizer spread over the 
ground between the rows before the last har- 


County, Massachusetts 


rowing will also assist greatly in producing 
large and well-developed fruit. 

Should the leaves of any of the plants 
begin to curl quite perceptibly, melon lice 
or aphis are sure to be on the underside of 
leaves. In such cases the only practical way 
is to immediately cover the entire hill with 
earth, burying the plants completely, or 
aphis will spread rapidly and destroy the 
entire crop. 

The wilting of some of the vines, usually 
when the melons are about half grown, is a 
matter more difficult te cope with. This wiit- 
ing is caused by the grubs of the striped 
beetle feeding on the roots of the plant. A 
strong solution of tobacco poured down by 
the stems into the roots will check them, but 
ihis is seldom resorted to unless the crop 
appears badly infested. 

We always make it a practice to pinch off 
the ends of all the long and stout lateral 
branches as the vines become large and near 
to covering the ground. This second pruning 
is done for the same reason as the earlier 
one, that all the strength and plant food go 
to the fruit. 

Spraying the plants, while not being a pos- 
itive guarantee against all forms of leat 
blight, is always highly beneficial in keeping 
them in a healthy condition. We spray the 
plants before removing them from the bas- 
kets and afterward in the field when they 
are half grown. We use bordeaux. The 
early spraying of the vines is apt to prevent 
the June blight, downy mildew and alter- 

naria, but anthracnose, com- 
ing later, during the cold 
nights in the latter part of 
August, seems impervious to 
all forms of treatment and 
comes regularly each season 
in spite of ali our efforts in 
the way of prevention or 
cure. We depend, in spite ef 
this indomitable foe, upon the 
high cultivation, fertilizing 
and pruning given to gather 
our crop of well-matured 
melons before the vines are 
killed. The spraying is usu- 
ally done with the barrel 
spray pump, but a whisk 
broom will answer, where 
there are but a few plants 
growing in the garden. 
Treated by the methods as 
herein described we grow our 
melon crop with but few 
culls, the melons being nearly 
all salable and equally alike in flavor. Asa 
proof of this assertion, all purchasers of my 
melons were requested, three years ago, to 
deduct from their bills the amount charged 
for any melons that did not prove first class 
in every particular, and among my patrons 
are such well-known hotels as the Touraine, 
Young’s, Parker house, Brunswick, Copley 
Square, Lenox, Essex, United States and 
Adams house of Boston, and the Manhattan, 
Holland house, Victoria, Gilsey house, Astor, 
Waldorf-Astoria and Delmonico of New York; 
yet from then until now, during which time 
I have furnished these hotels with hundreds 
of barrels of my cantaloups, in not one single 
instamce has there ever been any deduction 
made or asked for, excepting for melons 
destroyed or delayed in transit by express 
companies. This I consider my greatest 
achievement, inasmuch as the bulk of all 
cantaloups sold in the markets are at best 
but a lottery with the odds strongly against 
the buyer. 

Melons should never be picked until they 
crack around the stem. They will then pari 
from the vines without pulling, but after 
hard rains it will be necessary to cut them 
off with a knife or the stems pull out. 
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HE feast of good things in the splendid pro- 
gram of the first national conference on 
marketing and farm credits, held in Chicago, 
April 8-10, makes it difficult to select and repro- 
duce as many cf the articles as we would like. 
Herewith, however, are excerpts from some of 
the leading addresses containing valuable thought 
looking toward the permanent betterment of agri- 


culture. For example, Pres Charles B. Van 
Hise of the university of Wisconsin, in the first 
one of these abstracts, discusses some of the 
fundamentals of co-operation. W. G. Edens of 
Chicago, president of the Illinois highway im- 
provement association, shows that the farmer 


needs more money through which to carry on 
his business. 


Under any system of distribution, said 
Pres Charles R. Van Hise of Wisconsin, 
there will be a percentage of loss for perish- 
able articles, and this fact results in a wider 
margin between the two than would other- 
wise be the case. However, when we consider 
the very wide margin which now often exists, 
it is ery evident that the cost of distribution 
is excessive. I have no doubt that many dele- 
gates to this conference could furnish illus- 
trative instances from their own localities. 
For some of the relatively permanent prod- 
ucts the margin between the producer -and 
the consumer can be diminished by only a 
roderate amount. 

With vegetables and fruit the situation is 
very different. Gov Francis E. McGovern, in 
a recent message to the legislature of Wiscon- 
sin, mentioned the fact that at one time when 
the farmers were selling potatoes for 30 cents 
a bushel at the railway station in Waupaca 
county, the consumers in the city of Milwau- 
kee were paying 85 cents a bushel. The 
expense of shipping was 614 cents a bushel. 
This made the amount which went to the 
dealers between the producer and the con- 
sumer 481. cents, or a margin of 133% above 
cost. Gov McGovern gives as another instance 
that cabbages which when selling at $83 a 
ton at River Falls, Wis, were selling at $360 
a ton in Chicago. The freight between the 
two points was $3. Thus, the commission 
merchant and the retailer in Chicago received 
as a@ margin $217 a ton, or 250% beyond cost. 

Comprehensive Co-operation 

I understand it is the purpose of the con- 
ference to contribute to the solution of the 
problem of efficient distribution, but no more 
than general suggestions can be offered in 
an introductory address. We shall all doubt- 
less agree that its solution rests about the 
word co-operation of the consumer, co-opera- 
tion of the distributing agency with the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

If this be conceded, one fundamental prin- 
ciple in connection with it should be under- 
stood at the outset. Co-operation involves 
surrender of independence. If two people 
agree to co-operate in regard to any matter,,. 
it means that each one of them surrenders 
some measure of his freedom. If 100 people 
agree to co-operate, it means that each one 
of them must largely surrender his inde- 
pendence in handling the matter in question. 
Co-operation means the rule of the majority, 
and that every man who joins in the co-opera- 
tion must abide by the conclusions reached. 
Not only so, but the business officials of an 
association must have delegated to them the 
necessary power to carry on the affairs of the 
co-operative society in the same efficient and 
authoritative way that do those of an ordinary 
association. . 

A second point requiring consideration is 
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relation of co-operation and combination. The 
idea of co-operation is everywhere hailed as 
a desirable thing for the farmer, and this is 
true at a time when there is equal denuncia- 
tion of combinations of the kinds commonly 
called trusts. But it should be fully under- 
stood that combination by the manufacturers 
is for the very same purposes that co-opera- 
tion is designed to cover for the farmers. The 
idea is the same in each case, the word is 
different. Why is it then that co-operation is 
hailed as a great advance step for the farmer 
at the same moment that combination in 
industry is assailed? 

What are the outposts of -combination? 
They are limitation of output, division of the 
market so as to avoid cross freights, the 
maintenance of prices, the securing of trans- 
portation at reasonable rates. What are the 
purposes of co-operation? They are the divi- 
sion of the markets so as to avoid cross 
*freights, the securing of transportation at rea- 
sonable rates, and the maintenance of prices; 
and those who are most enthusiastic for the 
co-operative movement have even advocated 
limitation of output, 

Thus, while the combination of manufac- 
turers and co-operation of farmers have the 
same purposes, it should be pointed out that 
the danger to the consumers of co-operation 
for agricultural profits is not nearly so great 
as is combination for manufactured products. 
In the first place, the producers of an agricul- 
tural product in the United States are so 
humerous and so widety distributed that 
there is not the possibility for combinations 
which extends to monopoly that there is 
among manufacturers. The independent pro- 
ducers of agricultural products may num- 
ber millions, and from this great number they 
grade to a few thousand for some products. 

Again, one food product is in competition 
with another, and thus if the producer should 
attempt to push the price of one article too 
high, the consumer will turn to others, and 
under these circumstances the product, if per- 
ishable, may go into the dump. 





LOSS FROM LACK OF CO-OPERATION 


E. M. TOUSLEY, MINNESOTA 

Thinking men everywhere are beginning 
to seriously consider the preblem of food 
distribution by reason of the trend of popu- 
lation to the large cities in recent years. City 
people are apt to think only of their own ills 
in relation to the high cost of living, without 
taking into proper consideration the causes 
of these ills. .The problem of economic liv- 
ing in cities is irrevocably tied up with better 
farming, better rural conditions generally 
and proper and efficient systems of transpor- 
tation and distribution. : 

The question divides itself into four gen- 
eral heads: First, marketing of agricultural 
products at primary points; second, transpor- 
tation; third, wholesaling;- fourth, retailing. 
These four gener@] heads make up the entire 
machinery of distribution. -If betterments are 
to be made and the cost.of living of city con- 
sumers reduced, an a take analysis of 
conditions and systems by which these differ- 
ent steps in distribution are now carried on 
is necessary. 

At the request of a professor of agricultural 
economics in one of our state universities, I 
wroté him of the necessity for organization 
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further said: 

“I think you realize the fact that no large 
organization of consumers can be organized 
and operated in the cities with a high degree 
of success until such organizations can know 
exactly where to order this, that and the other 
farm products, assuming that grain, hay and 
their by-products are already standardized: 
Apples and fruit, butter, beets, beans, all kinds 
of berries, corn meal, cabbage, celery, cheese, 
carrots, eggs, flour, garden truck, fresh hog 
products, salt hog poducts, honey, lard, milk, 
onions, poultry, potatoes, peas, rice, ruta- 
bagas, rabbits, turnips. 

“After a standard has been fixed by some 
proper authority, the only way to teach the 
farmers to put the system into practical use 
is by organization for’ the raising of stand- 
ardized products in various communities, or 
in dividing a community into different sec- 
tions, letting each section devote its principal 
attention to the raising of a certain product, 
always keeping the standard of such product 
in mind. By the right kind of organization 
the farmers’ association can hire its expert to 
grade the various products brought to its 
warehouse, and see that packages of the right 
shape, size and standard are used, properly 
packed and properly marked, and then see 
that the goods are shipped to a market which 
is not already overstocked. 

“By the inauguration of such a system, in 
my opinion, the farmers could add to their 
annual income at least 10%, and when a suf- 
ficient number of consumers’ organizations 
in the cities are formed to absorb the stand- 
ard product, a like saving can be made by 
the consumers, thus benefiting both producer 
and consumer to this extent and possibly 
much more. Until such standardization is 
effected the present waste will continue.” 

The secret of a very large part of the farm- 
er’s loss, resulting. in enormous profits to 
middlemen, is in the utter lack of standard- 
ization of farm products. When he ships, the 
farmer imagines his product is al) first-class, 
and accordingly expects to receive the highest 
market price. When received in the terminal 
markets it is there standardized by the 
receiver, and the bulk of it, perhaps, thrown 
into the second, third or fourth grade, thus 
naturally reducing the value to the producer, 
while the middleman sees to jit that the con- 
sumer pays the highest price for each product 
he buys, in accordance with its quality. The 
farmer himself is to blame for these condi- 


_ tions. 


» FINANCING THE FARMER 


Ww. G. EDENS, BEFORE CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
Continual complaints against the high cost 
of living heard on every side naturally 
prompt one to endeavor to get at the underly- 
ing causes of this distressing condition. It 
will be conceded that the high cost of living 
is not the result of the prevalence of any 
one particular custom or condition, but that 
a number of important elements enter into 
the consideration and solution of this impor- 


tant problem. I shall not attempt to go into 
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Ready Roofing 


The men who purchase roofing for 
railroad depots, large factories and ware- 
houses are shrewd buyers—they investi- 
gate and know. You, too, will make 

~ixe Mistake if you cover your 
farm buildings 


Certain-teed 





in Rolls and Shingles 

Its durability is guar- 
anteed for 15 years—it 
comes in red, green and 
slate pray shingles as well 
as rolls. Look for the 
Certain-teed quality 

bel. Costs /ess—get 
prices from your dealer. 


Valuable Book Free 


You will find — * — 
estions in our 
Medora Building pa 
and Plans”—it tells you what 
to do—and what not to do—it suggests economics and 
conveniences that will save you moncy. 

A book of this kind would ordinarily sell for $1 
—but as it shows the use of our Certain-teed 
Roofing on all kinds of model homes 
and farm buildings, we offer it to 
you at 25 cents. We prefer to have 
you goto your lumber, hardware or 
building material dealer, who will 
gladly get you a copy free. 

If you write us, enclose 25cto cover 
cost, postage and mailing, 


General Roofing Mfg. C Co. 


E. St. Louis, Ill. York, Pa. Marseilles, Ill. 
Minneapolis San Francisco Winnipeg, Can. 








Electric Light 


You can enjoy the comfort and 
convenience that electricity brings— 
a home equipped with better, safer 
light’ and handy power for the 
whole farm. The 

J 

Rumely Automatic 

Electric Lighting Plant 
will furnish cheaper electricity than 
the kind city folks buy. 

The Rumely Electric Lighting 
Plant is automatic from starting 
the engine to priming the car- 
bureter—storage batteries fill 
automatically; automatic oiling 
system which starts and stops 
with the engine ; heat coils and 
intake valves adjusted by gov- 
ernor at start. 

This outfit will work for you with al- 
most no trouble or care. 

It's built to give satisfactory service at 


the lowest cost. New to you, maybe, 
but thesoualily. tested. 


The Rumely Automatic Electric 
Lighting Plant comes, = five conven- 
ient sizes—to light 75 to 500 6-c.p. 
lamps. 


It will fo éi tigate thi: 
pe "Write he totendinn ond 
ask the name of our nearest 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming Machinery 

Dallas, Banna Crowley, Lexington 
Home Office: La Porte, 


a Ind, 702 
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MARKETING AND FARM FINANCE 


ramifications of 
the question, but shall endeavor 
to confine myself to a  discus- 
sion of those matters which I deem 
to be the more potential factors in 
the miuch-talked-of high cost of 
living. 

It is believed that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the increased cost of 
living lies in the crude agricultural 
methods and conditions prevailing. 
It is well known that the percent- 
age of increase in the rural popula- 
tion of*the country is much smaller 
than that of the urban. Conditions 
as they exist tcday are such that 
country life no longer possesses any 
attraction for a great many people. 
As a result, they all flock to the cities 
and thé asvicultural interests of the 
nation are sufferfig Trem indifference 
and neglect. The logical result ts, 
that while the population of the coun- 
try increases from year to year, the 
production from the soil does not in- 
crease proportionately. The number 
of consumers so far outnumbers th: 
producers, and the demand is so 
greatly in excess of the supply that 
for high prices to prevail is but 
natural, 

Another factor is the lack of good 
roads. The farmer often is obliged 
to haul his produce to market over 
roads in wretched condition which, 
of course, necessitates delay and ex- 
tra expense which would not be in- 
curred if the roads of the countr; 
were in a condition consistent with 
its growth and development. And 
who pays the increased cost which 
this lack of good roads entails? Why, 
the consumer, of course! He has to 
submit to this simply because the 
farmer is not afforded adequate fa- 
cilities for the marketing of his prod- 
uce to insure a price to the consumer 
which shall be consistent with reason. 

The farmer, like everyone else, re- 
quires money with which to finance 
his business operations. If he is to 
do this conveniently, it is, of course, 
necessary’ that he be enabled to pro- 
cure loans during the crop moving 
seasons at such rates and on such 
terms as will not work a hardship 
upon him. If he.is obliged to submit 
to arduous and burdensome condi- 
tions in the procurement of. this 
necessary money, the result to the 
consuming public is disastrous, 


all the various 


Improve Conditions 

How can some of these underlying 
causes be remedied? By improving 
agricultural conditions so that the 
environment of the farmer will be 
such as to produce content. This can 
be accomplished by systematic educa- 
tion along agricultural lines. Much 
is being said and done on behalf of 
good roads these days, and various 
suggestions have been advanced for 
the procurement of this improvement, 
some of which ought to prove feas- 
ible. The decreased per capita pro- 
duction, of course, is attributable to 
the decrease in the rural population, 
which I believe can be increased by 
adoption of the remedies which I have 
suggested. I believe that the avail- 
able acreage for farming purposes 
can be increased through reclamation 
and irrigation projects and conserva- 
tion methods. Improved methods of 
farming can be accomplished by edu- 
cation along those lines with aid frém 
the state and national government. 

The question of providing better 
methods for financing the farmer is 
one which has caused considerable 
discussion. That the intricacies of its 
various phases are of a perplexing 
character is common knowledge 
Muth thought ond ,;effort have been 
expended in the endeavor to solve 
this problem. 

The problem of the American farm- 
er is an all-important one—one which 
merits the consideration of all intelli- 
gent public-spirited citizens, for on 
the solution of this problem the wel- 
fare of our nation depends to a very 
large extent. In endeavoring to ar- 
rive at this solution, it is necessary 
for one to consider intelligently the 
various phases of the question from 
all angles. 





head, Mr FEditor, 
page recently 
squarely for 


Good on 
for your 
where you come out 
temperance. I am _ sure that our 
farm families generally object to in 
advertising of liquors, and of patent 
medicines doped with alcohol, that 
one sees in so many newspapers, 
weeklies as well as dailies, It is 
good to find that your “old reliable 
Orange Judd” is dead set against 
this sort,.of!:thing. Godspeed your 
good) work.—[William McPhearson, 


your 
editorial 


Co-operative Farm Finance 

The address on this topic pre- 
pared by the president of Orange 
Judd company summarized his views 
that are so well known to our read- 
ers, as set forth in his articles in our 
last two issues. In behalf of the 
farmer he demanded: 

1. That whatever reform of cur- 
rency and banking be enacted by con- 
gress shail provide facilities for 
financing the farm and small indus- 
tries relatively equal to the facilities 
afforded the great manufacturing, 
commercial and business interests. 

2. That such reform shall au- 
thorize and encourage the co-opera- 
tion of savings and thrift, credits and 
loans, by people of limited means— 
farmers, workers in other vocations, 
and prodgucers generally—and the 
wise use of thelr combined resources 
by these producers themselves, Thus 
may farmers enjoy a more equitable 


. proportion of the wealth they create. 


Only in this way can the United 
States become more and more a 
grand COMMONWEALTH, iess ane 
less a nation of the few rich and the 
many poor! 

3. That this shall be done not by 
grants of pap, not by special privi- 
lege, but by relative equality of op- 
portunity in banking and exchange 
for personal and mortgage savings 
and loans, whereby farmers and the 
common people may co-operate to 
successfully finance themselves, un- 
der either or both federal and state 
law. 





Fruit in West Virginia 


Bumper fruit crops throughout the 
eastern panhandle fruit belt are pre- 
dicted by farmers and fruit growers. 
The winter has been one of the mild- 
est in many years, and the fruit trees 
are said to have come through it in 
splendid shape. The same conditions 
prevail as to field and garden pros- 
pects. The plowing and planting sea- 
son, now well under way, started 
early. A record-breaking crop of ap- 
ples is predicted in the Winchester 
appie belt. The trees in Frederick and 
the adjoining counties of Virginia and 
West Virginia are in the best of 
Shape, There has not been enough 
warm weather to cause the buds to 
make any development, and horticul- 
turists are not only much encouraged 
by the apple crop, but also look for 
large crops of early fruits, such as 
peaches, pears and plums. In the 
great mountain peach orchards of 
Hampshire, Morgan and Mineral 
counties the trees are loaded with 
buds and present a healthy appear- 
ance. 

The agricultural extension division 
of the college of agriculture has out- 
lined a farmers’ reading circle course 
for the winter and spring months. The 
course primarily deals with improve- 
ment of soils, using as a guide, First 
Principles of Soil Fertility, published 
by Orange Judd company. Many 
farmers’ organizations are taking up 
the course, It is free to any organi- 
zation that desires to use it. 

The dairy department is building up 
a new herd of cattle at the university 
farm. ‘The animals previously kept 
were grades and many of them were 
becoming old and unprofitable. Several 
pure-bred. Holsteins have been added 
and the old herd will in time be re- 
placed by them. A modern butter 
making equipment has been installed 
and cream will be purchased from the 
farms in the northern section of the 
state and high-grade creamery prod- 
ucts will be made. This will be an 
instructive feature to the agricultural 
students, 

Laird R. Davis of Parkersburg won 
the prize for the best-essay by @ 
school pupil on poultry raising, The 
prize is a sitting of eggs from a pen 
of pure-bred Leghorn fowls at the 
experiment station. Many students 
throughout the state were not in- 
formed by their teachers that they 
might enter the contest. 

Every farmer is to be given on op- 
portunity to attend at least one insti- 
tute during the year under the new 
law which places the institutes in the 
hands of the agricultural extension 
department. Many of the best farm- 
ers will be instructors and the insti- 
tutes will be very practical. Instruc- 
tors of the college of agriculture will 
assist, women’s sessions will be en- 
couraged and where advisable boys’ 
sessiens will be held. 

Messrs Pear and Gittings of the ex- 
periment station, which is co-operat- 
ing with other states, are conducting 
experiments in spraying. A system of 
“dry spraying” is being tried out, If 
successful in combating pests this will 
be of especial benefit to mountain or- 
chards where the water supply presents 
a serious problem. If hauling water, 
which now constitutes 90% of the 
weight of the solutions used can be 
obviated, the saving of horse power, 
machinery, etc, will be tremendous 
in plant and operating «expense. 





American Agriculturist 


Tests are being made on a block of 
500 apple trees on the orchard of Miil- 
ton O. Rouse in Jefferson county, 

According to figures given out by 
the department of agriculture, the 
value of West Virginia’s agricultural 
products for 1912 far exceed the value 
of any previous year, At the same 
time West Virginia’s rank among agri- 
cultural states has increased, the state 
in 1912 being 29th on the list, while 
in 1911 its rank was 35th, The value 
of the agricultural products of the 
state for 1912 was $41,658,000, com- 
pared with’ $30,919,000 in 1911, ana 
$34,636,000 in 1910. The total value of 
the crops in 1912 showed an increase 
of 84.7% over the walue in 1911, and 
51% over the value | in 1900, 


Save Moisture pm Fight Drouth 

F, P. STUMP, VAN WERT COUNTY, 0 

Fine weather has prevailed except 
for the windstorms and rains of the 
past two weeks. Farm work has been 
pushed along rapidly. Some farmers 
had drilled oats and sowed grass seed. 
Then a four Gays’ rain and snowstorm 
began which proved the gréatesi and 
worst on record, not only for Van 
Wert county, but for most of Ohio, 
Indiana and a small section of Illinois. 
Of rainfall 20 inches are reported for 
this county. But one can scarcely be- 
lieve, even after seeing and hearing 
of the unprecedented high waters and 
great damage upon the “great divide.” 
the watershed between the Mississippi 
and St Lawrence—Great Lake systems 
—and of the terrible havoc in the val- 
leys of such stream valleys of the 
Muskingum, Scioto, Miami, ‘Wabash, 
White, Maumee, etc, that more than 
two-fifths of a whole year’s quota of 
rain in a fairly well-watered section 
fell in four days. 

Even eight days after the great 
windstorm much snow was. still 
on the ground. Roads and 
bridges were washed out, fields 
were washed out even in our 
level country, almost the most level 
farming regions on earth, After all 
this, we are wondering if oats, grass 
seed, etc, will come, or if the land will 
have to be resown? Of course farm 
work, except repairing as much as 
possible wind damage, has been at a 
standstill and will be for an indefinite 
time. Land already broken will surely 
be sufficiently settled and compacted. 
I suspect heroic methods and much 
horse flesh will be required to proper- 
ly loosen, especially our waxy, tough, 
swamp lands. Will we be able to do 
this, even those of us who have a 
pressing, burdensome sense of appre- 
ciation of its great importance if good 
crops are to be secured in 1913? The 
possibility that a great drouth will en- 
sue this profligate waste of moisture, 
renders wise every possible precaution 
against drouth damage, and past ex- 
perience proves our soils when com- 
pacted by excessive rains are easily 
bereft of their necessary moisture 
content at atime to do maximum 
harm. 

The losses of some years, especially 
those of wet springs, of attempt to 
follow exclusive shallow cultivation 
have expensively taught us that it pays 
to expend horse power liberally in run- 
ning long, narrow cultivator shovels 
deeply through our compacted soils up 
to as late as June 1, or in some cases 
July 1, or until the soil is thoroughly 
loosened from 3, 5 or 6 inches deep. 
In fact, the deeper the better, just so 
the horses be not injured. So far, our 
farm implement makers do not offer us 
a tool that seems to me best adapted 
to this work. Possibly when enough 
farmers appreciate its need the tdol 
will be forthcoming. 








Hon T. P. Gore of Oklahoma has 
been made chairman. of the commit- 
tee on agriculture and forestry of the 
United States senate. The other 
members are: George E. Chamber- 
lain of Oregon, Ellison D. Smith of 
South Carolina, Hoke Smith of Geor- 
gia, Morris Sheppare of Texas, John 
F. Chafroth of Colorado, Joseph F. 
Ransdell of Louisiana, William H. 
Thompson of Kansas, Joseph T. Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, Francis E. War- 
ren of Wyoming, Carroll S. Page of 
Vermont, Coe I. Crawford of South 
Dakota, William O. Bradley of Ken- 
tucky, Asle J. Gronna of North Da- 
kota, James H. Brady of Idaho, 
George W. Norris of Nebraska. The 
last seven are the republican m*‘- 
nority. Senator Gore says: “It is my 
purpose to increase the activities of 
thsi committee and to do everythirg 
possible to promote both the prog- 
ress and well-being of the American 
farmer. His prosperity is identical 
with true national prosperity.” That’s 
the right kind of talk! Farmers 
should write to Chairman Gore or to 
the other members of the commit- 
tee, preferably from their state, in 
matters of interest to’ agriculture. Ad- 
dress, The Senate Washington, D C. 





“Learn to co-operate and learn to 
live; learn to give and take; learn that 
no man liveth to himself alone.” 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth ani 
those who till it.”"—[Advertisement. 
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Modern Rural 
Mechanics 








nop: and Efficient Leg Bands 











M. GALLUP, MAINE 
An old tin an, a pair of fairly 
heavy shears and a little “know how,” 
can be made to yield so 
¥) & Many perfectly good leg 
N bande, that no real poul- 
SQtryman can afford to do 
9 without them. Every 
fowl raised to maturity 


should wear one from the 


3 











g time it is 10 weeks old. 

~ Culled at that age all 

v those even slightly de- 

t ficient in constitutional 

iy} vigor may be sold as 

Q broilers, and only’ the 

most profitable stock re- 

tained. Subsequent se- 

lections for fancy points 

may then be made with- 

Fig 1 out any tendency to 
Tun out the stock. 

My own practice is to cut the 

leg bands about 4 inch wide, and 


of a length suitable to the 


breed in hand. With a set 
of markers, for which I 
paid 90 cents, I 

the 

first 


number | 
bands in series, the tt 
figure of every num- 
ber corresponding to the va 
last of the calendar year. 
The bands are put on the 
Tight legs of the chicks in 
odd numbered years, and 
on the left in other sea- 
sons. Thus the age of any 
bird up to three years may 
be told at a glance. In 
special cases bands of cop- 
per or aluminum 
as a further mark 
tinction. 

The first step in making the bands is 
to cut out the blanks (Fig1). Next the 








are used 
of dis- 


FIG 2 


ends are bent to 

make the lock (Fig 

2), and the blanks 

shaped into rings 

(Fig 3). All that is 

necessary to apply 

them is a pair of 

a small pincers. With 
FIG » these the locks are 


pressed firmly together, and the pro- 
jections on the sides turned down over 
them (Fig 4). When 
applied to young 
birds, the bands had 
best be flattened int: 
ellipitical form after 


being put on, to 
to avoid the possi- 
bility of their slip- FIG 4 


ping off over the foot. 

Once applied they are good fer more 
years than the average fowl is al- 
lowed to live. 





Spreader for Inoculating Soil 





A convenient bat to inoculate 
the ground for alfalfa is to load the 
soil from a sweet po patch or an 


eld alfulfa field into the manure 
spreader and scatter it in this way. 
This distribution will be more even 
and the job will be much easier 


than if it is done with a shovel. Two 
or 3 inches of straw should be laid 
in the spreader first so that the soil 
will not be scattered along the road. 

The best time to put on the inoc- 
ulated soil is late in the afternoon 


or on a cloudy day when the sun- 
light is not strong. This is because 
the bacteria which are the important 


item in inoculation, are easily 
killed by strong sunlight. The 
spreader should be followed very 
soon by a_ spike-tooth harrow to 
work the bacteria into the surface. 
Sometimes a section of the harrow 
is fastened to the axle of the spread- 


er by a chain, so that both operations 


are completed at once. 


Woven Wire Feed Protector 


When it is 








necessary to confine 
fowls it is also necessary to provide 
plenty of green feed. But this is 
often an annoyance and a chore like- 
ly to be forgotten or neglected. 
Therefore, the plan illustrated here- 





Protected Green Feed 


with should appeal to people who 
must confine their fowls. The poul- 
try yard is sown here and there with 
clover, rape, wheat, rye, chard and 
various other plants that poultry en- 
joy and these sowings immediately 
covered with poultry wire, or better 
still woven fence wire ’ protectors. 
These must be pegged down firmly so 


the fowls can’t dislodge them and 
thus reach the seeds. As the plants 
grow the fowls can pick the leaves. 





Easier Money for Farmers—I am 
glad to see the efforts you are making 
to enable farmers to get money on 
easier terms, both current accommo- 
dation and mortgage loans. Our local 
building and loan association is a suc- 


cess. Of course, its members and 
borrowers are mostly working men 
and employees here in Norfolk, and 
we don't do much business with 
farmers. At the end of our 27th year, 
January 1 last, we showed assets of 
$208,640, practically all of it loans 


on real estate, with profits of $7200, 
and a surplus of $4100. During the 


earnings applicable for interest to 
shareholders. We have matured 
six months ended January 1 we re- 


ceived $9659, of which $7211 were 
$432,400 to our stockholders s'nce or- 
ganization. The co-operative building 
and loan associations in Nebraska, in 
the state’s report June 1, 1912, 
showed assets of nearly $30,000,000. 
For the whole United States Myrick’s 
book, Co-operative Finance, shows to- 
tal assets by these institutions of over 
$1,000,009,000.—[C. B. D. 





Short Way of Transferring Bees— 
Before swarming time, remove the 
top of old hive and set a single-story 
hive over it. Make all-the joints bee- 
tight. Now have foundation in new 
hive and the bees will soon work up 
into it. After the queen gets to lay- 
ing well you can lift off the new hive 
and do what you please with the old 
hive and combs. This is a quick way 
to get bees into a modern hive with- 
out much trouble.—[C. W. Harmon. 














Before Using Fertilizers Haul Out the Manure 











[7]. 
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CASE 


FORTY 


The Car With the 
Famous Engine 
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The Lasting Car of Hidden 
Values—the Case Forty 


Here is a car that will outlast your expectations. It is 
built for extremely hard usage on American roads. A 
car that is still young when average cars have served 
their time. We put hundr 
parts that do not show to the naked eye. But years 
of service bring them to life. 

When you buy a car, satisfy yourself on this point. 
Do not go merely by looks. Insist upon a car with 
finement equal to that of the Case Forty. But—more 
important—get the vital hidden values that are so 
dominant in the Case. 

You must take some one’s word, either owner's or 
maker's, as to how long a car will last. 
Case “40” until you have proved it out on the road. The word 
of a company which for 70 years has manufactured honest, reliable 
machinery is at stake in them. 

The Case Forty, at its price, is impossible except for a concem 
se Company. We save because we had an im- 
mense distributing organization for Case cars before we began 













eds of dollars into the vital 


Te 
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Take our word for the 


We save through factory economies that are beyond the reach of 
others. And what we thus save provides these extra values. 


See the Case Forty, price $2,200. Note 
its complete equipment. Compare it with 
cars of much higher price. See, also, the 
Case Thirty at $1,500. 

Will you have us send you the Case 
Catalog? 


J. I. Case T. M. Company? Inc. 
Racine, W 
Case Cars es wtf ivongh $5 65 Branch Houses 


ong 11.8 11, lers in United States, 


‘anada, South America and Europe 


J. 1. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. 
661 State Street, Racine, Wis. 
| Send me please, your Automobile Catalog. 


Address ....2 see. 
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the subject. 












are at all interested in 


Home-Mixed Fertilizers 


I would like to send you my book on 
It contains formulas and 
plenty of information for farmers who 
want to get the most and the best for 
their money. 
sent free upon request. 

Dr. yr. William S. Myers 


30 baadneoes Anubis toils 
No Branch Offices 






The book will be 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





CR 


ney Their Con 
Every Year of Use 


If you are thinking about buying a cream separator, and 
have only a small amount of ready cash to invest, don’t be 
tempted to put your money into one of the so-called “cheap” 
machines. 

Why pay your hard-earned money for a “cheap,” trashy 

. Ss machine, when you can buy a reliable 
De Laval upon such liberal terms that 


It will more than save its cost 





while you are paying for it. 





When you buy a De Laval you have 
positive assurance that your machine will 
be good for at least twenty years of service, 
during which time it will save every posst- 
ble dollar for you and earn its original 
cost over and over again. 

If you purchase the so-called “cheap” 
separator, you must pay cash in advance 

and then take the chance of the machine becoming worthless 
after a year or two of use, to say nothing of the cream it will 
waste while it does last. 

More De Laval machines are in use than any other make. 
There is a reason. Be sure to see the local De Laval agent and 


SEE and TRY a De Laval before you buy any cream separator. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions are ably 
discussed by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should have. Mailed 
free upon request if you mention this paper. New 1913 De Laval catalog also mailed upon 
request. Write to nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














G 95 AND UPWARD 
SENT ON TRIAL 
$ ~ AMERICAN” | 
Thousands In Use fy20j0istiies 
ehh a beapd com, Wel cata oats cor in 


ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming sep- 
frator for only $15.95. Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm orcold, Makes 
thiek or thin cream. Different from this picture, which illustrates our low priced 
large capacity machines. The bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our 
latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish you Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have a7 o/d separator of any 
make you wish fo exc hange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrat ed catalog, sent free 
of charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream Separators issued by 
umy conc ere inthe world. M’estern orders filled from Western points, Write —— for our catalog 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Ade 





EE oe 
5 YEAR 


If You Live GUARANTEE 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, q oe! 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have | hy 5 —_ 7 —! 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides 


You_ become eppert at once, because we °8 ¢ 20 B 
sia aoa) his Fi i ae 





give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 


ing and instruction, ew 
roposition and do your 


3 will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a MUTUAL BUOGIES are ized everywhere as 
business for yourself that is yours as pe ogueeass 
ong as you want it. years, Solddirect cutting out middlemen's profits 
re os 0 B48.00 on cach buggy. 


and you 
Th is no advance money required; be =? Pisce Medel Retails 
no Ag promises. no misrepresentation: $29.50 at$55.00 
the business is backed by a company with Aelivensé Price on request. 


over seventy years of square dealing. Other styles have twin auto and triple auto seats, 
with automobile top. Also Surreys, Spring W 
Write uickly—now—today, because Farm Wagens, Farm ey AE at lowest 


r > else misht t in ahead of you wholesale prices—Sent on 2 
aioe rg n oesh ’ teed toplease or your money back, 


AGENCY BUREAU MUTUAL FASNESS is the best on the 


Orange AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST wevlag of 3210 8%. 


~~ 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. ae buggy harness whites 
per set up; soem 
harness, $ 





2D D200 Fifth Are., ‘New York City. 
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Grand Champion Dairy Butter 


Cc. D. BARTLETT, ILLINOIS 


The pail of dairy butter which was 
iwarded the grand champion prize 
at the 1912 Illinois state fair was 
made from a dairy of 35 head of 
high-grade Holstein and Shorthorn 
cows. The cows are kept in a barn 
that is thoroughly washed twice a 
day. They are turned to pasture for 
exercise on a small bit of upland. 
They are fed during the entire sum- 
mer on silage and green forage 
crops. I make it a point to have the 
cows milked regularly. This, in my 
opinion, is one of the things which 
must be done if ans dairy is to be 
successful. 

Immediately, after milking, the 
milk is strained through 6 inches of 
ground quartz It is then separated 
and cooled to 50 degrees. After cool- 
ing, butter culture is added and the 
cream is kept at 65 degrees until 6 
o'clock in the afternoon. Then the 
evening cream is added, and the com- 
bined amount is churned the follow- 
ing morning You will see, there- 
fore, that one-half of the cream ‘is 
24 hours old and the other half 12 
hours old. The cream is churned at 
about 54 degrees. A slight amount 
of coloring is usually added. 

The churn is stopped when the 
butter granules are about the size of 
wheat or corn kernels. Then these 
are thoroughly washed three times 
with water at 52 degrees. The but- 
ter is taken from the churn, drained, 
placed on the worker, and one ounce 
of salt added to each pound of but- 
ter. It is worked slightly, allowed to 
stand for 20 minutes, or until the 
proper texture is secured, then it is 
packed and placed in the refrigera- 
tor to await delivery. My market is 
the city.of Wheaton. [I receive 35 
cents per pound for my butter all 
through the year. I cannot begin to 
supply the home demand. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
at the time of writing was 3%c p 
qt for Grade B and 8%c for Grade 
C to the farmer in the 26-c zone, 
having no station charges, or $1.81 
and $1.71 respectively p 40-qt can 
delivered in New York. It was con- 
sidered probable at the time of writ- 
ing that the rates would go down in 
the course of the week owing to the 
condition of the market. The sup- 
ply was considerably in excess of the 
demand and the surplus was grow- 
ing. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Apr 
>» were as follows: 





Milk Cream 


Susquahanna 
yw est Shore 
Lac kawanna 
c (long haul). 
‘lines (short haul ) 
Ontario 
Lehigh Valley 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 
New Haven 
Other sources 


Totals 312,342 12,663 


Lack of Exercise—I have a farm 
consisting of 320 acres. and keep 
eight head of horses for my farm 
work. A very common trouble in 
wintering horses successfully is lack 
of exercise and too heavy feed. 
Horses, to keep in the best shape, 
require a certain amount of exercise 
and fresh air. Their ration should be 
well balanced and they shoul’ never 
be overfed. Oats, corn and bran 
makes the best and cheapest feed 
for horses in the winter. I feed 
grain twice a day in the wintertime, 
and three times a day when horses 
are in the field. When they begin 
work in the spring I go over their 
coHars and harness carefully to see 
that they fit and are in good Tepair. 
Then I drive them slowly for a few 
days until they get accustomed to 
the work.—f{Hans Anderson, Sibley 
County, Minn. 


It used to be the practice to sow 
clover any time in the spring on 
wheat fields. However, time changes. 
and now it is either sown in Febru- 
ary on frozen ground, expecting na- 
ture to cover the seed by thawing the 
ground, or a large amount of seed is 
sown after freezing is over, when the 
ground is in condition to harrow. This 
I believe is the proper way, unless 
the clover is sowed on cornstalk land. 
where it cannot be harrowed.— 
{Lewis W. Heady, Bartholomew 
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Makes Sethnaed Cows 
Profitable 


It is good business to watch the 
health of your cows. Healthy cows 
give more and better milk, make 
richer butter and require less care. 
If you have a“ poor milker”or a cow 
that is apparently barren, Kow-Kure 
will help her resume all her functions 
and make her thrive on nature’s food. 


Kow-Kure is not a stock food; it is 
a medicine prepared for cows only. It 
has wonderful medical properties that 
aid digestion and remove disease germs 
from the system. Cow owners every- 
where use this remedy as a preventive 
and cure for Lost Appetite, 
Fever, Bunches, Red Water, Scour- 
ing, and for Abortion, Barrenness and 
Retained Afterbirth. 

Your feed dealer or druggist sells 
Kow-Kure in 
and $1.00 pack- 
ages. Ask him for 
free copy of our 
valuable publica- 
tion, ‘‘The Cow 
Book,’ or write us. 
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No need to do without a sep- 
arator now. We have put the price 
within the reach of all. Only $19.65 
for a FULL SIZE 200 lb. capacity ma- 
chine.Guaranteeda Lifetime against 
defective material and workmanshi 
Skims 1% quarts a minute and gets ALL 
the cream, Vas all lthe sheet mpeevonsonts 
—many 


The 





Oream Separator has a One-Piece &kim- 
ming Device made of aluminumi\ ht— 
touctat”’ rn As wash. LS te turn. Easy to 
clean. Easy to buy. 


60 Days’ Free Trial 


Ww See a 


i ineeeenieenteinbecanenll 
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= five yoo & 200 ib. 
th Y siPewarane 

spe we Spe the bia ~ ps ib. ec 5 4 

‘etime. 
fa use Don’t buy ‘sont yon et, our 
gatalox—compare machi rices. 

the big money you save. 


The Charles William Stores, inc. 

Be ot AiO 56 Pine St., NEW YORK CITY 

bar pments from New York, Chicago 
Dead Kansas City 
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Clean Barn, Bigger Profits 
Half the Work! 


Send name for valu- 
abie free 








WELL MACHINES 





April 12, 1918 
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Milk Inspection Legislation 


Another milk bill has been intro- 


duced in the New York legislature. 
The new bill places the inspection, 
€ontrol and supervision of the milk 
traffic in the hands of the state com- 
missioner of agriculture, where it 
properly belongs The milk trallic is 
now in a chaotic condition. The low 


prices and the idiotic supervision that 
some of the cities have imposed upon 
producers..who ship to these cities, 
while effecting improvements in some 
directions, have brought injustice in 
others and demoralized the traflic. For 
one thing, hundreds and thousands of 
men have quit the dairy business. 
They got disgusted, found the require- 
ments in some cases were nonsensical 
and in others too radical for immediate 
attention. Everybody wants good milk, 
Dairy farmers are as anxious to 
handle their end of the business in 
up-to-date ways as are, consumers to 
xet this kind of milk. Too many in- 
spectors have been in the field. In 
f£ome territories iaspectors from two 
or three cities have been going from 
place to place dictating what farmers 
shall do and what they shall not do. 

There is only one agency of the 
state government that should have this 
inspection business in charge—that is, 
the state commissioner of agriculture, 
who is the legal representative of the 
people, to supervise, inspect and con- 
trol such matters. The bill referred 
to would confer upon the state com- 
missioner of agriculture the power to 
visit places of business, factories, 
farms, buildings, vehicles, cars and 
places that deliver and sell, Theoreti- 
cally, the commissioner of agriculture 
is as interested in farm products in 
the cities as he is interested in farm 
products in the rural districts, He is 
the -agent of all the people of the 
state. One of the riddles of the age is 
why city doctors have the power and 
authority to mess in things out in the 
country where they have rightfully no 
business whatever. The new bill right- 
fully confers the power on the state 
sent of the people concerned with 
agriculture, to talk over with farmers 
these dairy problems, to advise with 
them in a sane, sensible, reasonable 
way, how better feeds can be raised, 
iow the old barns and stables can be 
improved with no great expense, so 
as to produce more sanitary products, 
and how, by effecting reasonable 
changes greater profit can be secured. 
This plan enables the commissioner by 
demonstration and helpful suggestions 
to bring order out of the chaotic.con- 
dition in which city boards of health’ 
have thrown the milk traffic. 

Inspection, of milk is a state func- 
tion and not a local function, It is as 
much a state function as inspection of 
feeds or oil or insurance or railroads, 
fhe insurance business could come to 
« pretty pass if every city had inspect- 
out inspecting the business of 
each insurance company. The railroad 
business would soon reach a crisis if 
every city and town could issue rules 
and regulations governing its opera- 
tions. Well, that is exactly the way it 
is with the milk traffic, and that sort 
ef a scheme has caused the loss of 
millions of dollars to dairy farmers. 
The time has come when a. central 
head shall be provided for the entire 
milk problem, 

Careful consideration of this new 
bill introduced by Assemblyman Car- 
roll and known as bill No 2187 in the 
assembly should bring some order out 


ors 


of the milk, chaos. The bill further 
permits classification of herds and 
farms so that credit may be given 


every dairyman who seeks cleanliness, 
care and health in respect to his milk 
and herd. The bill also puts some ob- 
ligation on dealers and sellers and 
does not center, as has been the cus- 
tom in the past, all of the cost of in- 
spection out on the farm, Until in- 
spection of the milk traffic is consid- 
ered a state function and under the 
management, demonstration and di- 
rection of the state agent representing 
the poeple of the state, there will be 
little progress and little advance made 
in the improvement of the milk sup- 
ply. There must be co-operation all 
along the line, Military mandates by 
the city martinettes posing as inspec- 
tors will continue to drive dairymen 
out of the business rather than lead 
them to improve and make more 
profitable their business. Through in- 
struction and by demonstration, by in- 
spectors or instructors who are fa- 
miliar and who are trained dairymen, 
to advise and confer with farmers and 
help them, is the surest way to make 
for progress in the sanitary production 
of milk. 

The time has passed for city doctors 
to meddle with milk out on the farms. 
The type of inspeetor that is imposed 
upon dairy farmers should be anni- 
hilated at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Let’s have milk inspection at 
the farm as well as on the railroad, 
in the milk dealer’s establishment and 
in the places of business in the city. 
But let’s have sane, intelligent inspec- 
tion all along this Tine, Let’s go for- 
ward, but let’s go forward by doing 
things right so as to have what is 
done to be for the public good. And 
in considering what is the public good, 
let’s occasionally think of the farmer 
as well as the plutocratic dealers and 
the thristy consumers who, when buy- 
ing, want to buy as cheap as they ean, 
and who, when they sell the products 
they make, want to sell them for just 
as much as they can draw out of the 
consuming farmers, There is no place 
where a fair and square deal is more 
needed than in milk traffic, There is 
no place where the golden rule is less 
followed than in this traffic at the 
city end. 


Getting More for Milk 





L. J. HAYNES, ERIE COUNTY, PA 
Farmers in the vicinity of Union 


City, Pa, are jubilant over the pros- 
pects of getting 4 cents a quart for 
their milk the coming year from a 
powdered milk plant which has been 
installed at that place, Previohsly, they 
have had to patronize creameries or 
cheese factories, as they have had no 
shipping facilities for sending the 
product to large cities by trolley 
service, 

It is planned by the new concern 
to send rigs through the country for 
milk. This will accomplish another 
saving as farmers will not be put to 
the expense of having to hire it drawn 
to a creamery and will not have to 
take the time from pressing ,farm 
work to do it themselves, ‘ 

The price to be paid is considerably 
more than they have been receiving 
from creameries and cheese factories. 
Of course, they will not have-the skim 
milk on which to raise calves or hogs, 
as they had under the old system. 
The milk will be reduced to a powder 
by the drying process, then put up in 
paper boxes. 
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Bunch of Sheep Ready for the Market 





With sheep as with hogs it is easy to handle them in large droves. 
They are not vicious or unruly when packed in close quarters. 





MARKETING MILK 
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GOODRICH 





plies. 


peel nor strip. 
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of Tire Injury. 
Factories: Akron, Ohio 
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experience in rub- 
ber manufacturing 


—sixteen years of un- 
changed unit molding 
—chosen by leading auto 
makers from the start. 


These are three boiled-down 
reasons why you should 
specify Goodrich Tires for 
whatever new car you* buy, 
or use them on whatever car 
you own. 


Goodrich Tires went on the 
cars of the leading manufacturers 
as regular equipment when auto- 
mobiling began. Better yet, they 
are still going on the same makes 
of cars after fifteen years of experience 
inthe impartial testing ground of hard 


_ Ask the Winton, Pierce- Arrow, Frank- 

lin, Packard, Olds, Stanley, Auburn, 
Premier, Peerless, White, Moline and 
other makers earliest in the business 
why they have always equipped with 


moideo 1 TRESS 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


Half of 1913’s output of automobiles goes from maker to 
buyer equipped with Goodrich Tires. 
ufacturer hasn’t any sentiment about tires. 
ones he knows are going to help his car make good: 


Goodrich unit molded construction means just what it im- 
Each Goodrich Tire is made and molded as a unit. 
The thick, tough tread and the strong, resilient body are 
molded into one piece in the Goodrich single vulcanization. 
The tread, being of the tire and not merely on it, does not 


Write us today for our free folders on““The Common Causes 
They contain in- 
formation which we obtained 
through years of experience and 
tests and which will help you to 
get all the value from your tires. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Branches and Service Write for Goodrich 
Book, ri 
Stations in oll Principal Cities. | fhe’sute teas yoo oe 


Dealers everywhere 
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The automobile man- 
He puts on the 








lect. These ks are 
sent free on request. 

















REMEMBER 


there is only 
one Winkler 
Low-iown 
Wagon, par- 
ticularly ad- 
aptable for 
the dairy 
farmer. The 
Winkler 
quality talks 
and talke all 


By ail means 

write today 

for the fullest of particulars regarding the 

Winkler Low-Down Short Turn Dairy 

Remember, we fell only one way. W. 
and jobbers. W 

‘lad to let vw 





aon. rtoday. Do itr 
BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend, Indiana 


Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stable gutters as an absorbent. 
fF. E. Conley Lime Co., Dept. {, Utica, N.Y. 
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World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 
book. Now it is the largest rural 
book publishing house in the world, 
Its book list embraces every depart- 
ment of farm interest, and since the 
authors are recognized specialists in 
their respective lines, the books are 
acknowledged as standards, both by 
practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speak- 
ing countries. 


We have just issued a new and 


elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of upward of 500 


of the most practical and modern 
books on agriculture and allied 
subjects. The progressive farmer can- 
not afford to do without the assist- 
ance of the new agricultural knowl- 
edge and experience. This catalog is 
tap essential to the ron g mw A 
rary us any other or 
jd oe will be sent to all applying 
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CYCLONE 
LAWN FENCE 


exclusive 
of weaving which makes it 
sag-prool. 

Cyclone Fence 
COSTS LESS than interior 
makes because it is made 
in enormous quantities in 
one of the biggest fence 
factories on earth. 


CYCLONE 
VICTOR 
FARM GATES 


are heavily galvanized, 

built for strength, reliability 

and convenience. Heavy 

} tubular steel frames and rust- 
i proof fabric. Double raisitig device; automatic stock 
prooflocx: adjustable stretcher bar holds fabric tight 

yard leaves frame free from holes that weaken it, 

Big Catalog and information FREE. Write today. 


CE CO. 
CFCLONE ae WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 
Strong, durable and chea than wood. Hundreds of patterns for 
lawns, churches, cemeteries, public grounds, Write for free cata- 
Rogue and special offer, Completeline of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 
WARD 


FENCE CO., 231 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 


"PEERLESS eect 









































“SELF-RAISING GATES. 
Make All Your Fields Pig Tight 


No matter how good your fence, 
unless you have gates to match, pigs 
and other small animals go through, 
losing forage—profit—you might just 
as well have. 

With Peerless Gates and Fencing 
you get the last dollar of crop value. 
The self-raising gate is heavy enough 
to turn large animals and close 
enough to turn snfill pigs. 

GALVANIZED throughout, are 
rust-proof, last longer and look better 
than painted gates. 

Described in our complete fence 
and gate catalogue. 

PEERLESS WIRE FENCE CO. 
201 Mich St. Adrian, 
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‘We save you big moncy—give hi 
quality. Mail postal woe tor Big ence Bargain Book 
Ven. 51 THE BROWN FENCE @ WIRE CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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; ane Gates give 
© home privacy an 
distlection. Strong, durable, 
handsome, easily erected. Send pos 
for catalog and prices, 
. We pay freight. . 
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SILO for Future 


Generations " 





Why fuse with @ silo, loosen or 
tighten fron hoops at the weather's comw- 
mand when you can have a permanent 

> silo, proot r, , air 
and — ? most durable, yet lowest 


WALL SILO 
stave construc- 
on—nexrt, thick Felt 
ot. Ont 











' horses and nine thoroughbreds. 
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Breeding Army Remounts 


The federal department of agricul- 
ture. has purchased 24 stallions for 
use in the encouragement of breed- 
ing horses for %ilitary purposes. The 
purchase includes four Morgans, 10 
standard breds, 11 American saddle 
Dur- 
ing the season of 1913 these horses, in 
addition to those already possessed 
by the department, will make.” 44 
stallions available for public service. 
Local wishes will be respected and 
the breed of stallions placed in a 
community will be that which is most 
generally preferred by the commu- 
nity. No expense has been spared in 
purchasing these horses, and they are 
good, sound individuals and properly 
registered. 

The unique feature of this move- 
ment is the terms of public service. 
The owners of sound mares may 
breed such mares free of charge, pro- 
vided they give the government an 
option on the foal during the year it 
is three years of age, at $150, In 
case the breeder desires to be 
leased he can cancel the option at 
any time by paying a service fee of 
$25. Both mares and geldings will 
be purchased by the war department 
and no service fee will be charged 
unless the owner elects to cancel his 
option. If the war department buys 
the colt no fee is charged. 

The department will select only 
mares that are free from _ spavin, 
ringbone, sidebone, heaves, string- 
halt, lameness of any kind, roaring, 
and partial or complete blindness. 
Mares must also be free from mani- 
fest faults of conformation. Hu is 
believed that the Morgans will stand 
largely in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, the thoroughbreds mainly. in 
Virginia, and the saddle horses and 
standard breds mainly in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. Com- 
munities that have already been pro- 
vided with privately owned stallions 
will not be given this opportunity 
of free service. 
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Improving Sandy Lands 


lands are low in 
the first thing 


Ordinarily sandy 
fertility, consequently 
to do is to increase the amount of 
total plant food. These lands are 
easily worked, being light and plia- 
ble. They also are warm soils and 
it is possible to get crops started 
early in the spring. Consequently, 
anything that can be done to make 
them productive is worth while. The 
growing of leguminous crops and 
plowing them under is the best 
method of supplying vegetable mat- 
ter. The addition of phosphorus and 
potash when ne-ded, and also the ap- 
plication of lime where the soils hap- 
pen to be acid, will increase the 
amount of the chemical elements. A 
combination of vegetable matter and 
chemicals will bring almost any 
sandy soil up, provided there is a rea- 
sonable amount of moisture through- 
out the growing season and the soil 
does not blow badly. 

Rolling is an excellent method of 
compacting sandy soils and rendering 
them more capable of bringing up 
soil moisture from below through 
capillary action. Of course, after 
rolling the surface should be loosened 
to a depth of a couple of inches to 
form a dust mulch. Do this>by foi- 
lowing the roller with the harrow. 
If, however, a corrugated roller or 
clod crusher is used it may not be 
necessary to follow with the harrow. 

Clovers, including alfalfa, cowpeas, 
and soy beans, are, the crops which 
must. be .relied..wpon: generally for 





supplying yegetable matter in build- 
ing up sandy~ soils. They, however, 
cannot grow unless the ground is rich 
enough to give them a good start. 
Further than that, in the case of al- 
falfa in particular, the soil must be 
inoculated. Partially rotted manure 
for a starter is a splendid thing. The 
application. of 75 to 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash and 200 to 300 
pounds of steamed bone meal to the 
acre will greatly aid in getting a 
stand of clover or any other legume. 
For inoculating soils, a small amount 
of earth from fields which have pre- 
viously grown the various crops will 
result in complete inoculation. The 
should be inoculated unless it 
is known that the proper bacteria 
ilready exists. 

Clovers Valuable 
clover in the middle west is 
probably better adapted to sandy 
soils than any other. Mammoth 
clover does remarkably well and fur- 
nishes a larger amount of vegetable 
matter to be turned under. Alfalfa 
ranks second to these clovers and be- 
cause it requires open subsoil it is 
better prepared to withstand drouths 
when once established. It fs some- 
what difficult to get a start on sandy 
soils, but when a good growth has 
been secured it will rapidly bring up 
the fertility of the soil. This need 
not be plowed under right away. It 
should be allowed to grow at least 
three years and then turned under. 
Canadian field peas are very satisfac- 
tory in northern Wisconsin. Cowpeas 
do well in the South and also in some 
sections of the north. Soy beans are 
rank growers and answer especially 
well for building up sandy land. 

Of the crops best adapted to sandy 
localities, rye and oats do best among 
the grains. tye is seeded in the fall 
and matures before the drouth be- 
comes serious. Oats have a large 
reot system and can stand drouth 
pretty well. Beans and buckwheat 
do fine on sandy soils.. The Wiscon- 
sin experiment station suggests a five- 
year rotation for sandy land after the 
soil hag been fairly well enriched, as 
follows: Corn or potatoes; grain 
with alfalfa; alfalfa; alfalfa and al- 
efalfa. Continuing the rotation the 
station further suggests that corn and 
potatoes should follow the three years 
in alfalfa. The next year small grains 
Should be seeded with timothy and 
clover. The eighth year the crop of 
timothy and clover may be harvested 
and the ninth year the land should 
be devoted to pasture. This is to be 
followed, of course, by corn or po- 
tatoes again. 

Sandy soils are not the most satis- 
factory in the world because of their 
susceptibility to drouth. However, 
they can be made quite productive 
and good crops be secured with an 
occasional short one if the season-is 
very dry. 


soils 


Red 


Hogs on Clover Pasture—In pas- 
turing hogs on clover it is best to not 
run too many on an acre. Any pas- 
ture crop makes more growth during 
the season if it is not kept eaten down 
too close. When the leaves are nipped 
off before they are full size, they do 
not have the opportunity to store up 
as much food material as when they 
are allowed to grow a little stronger. 
An acre of good clever on rich soil 
will easily take care of 10 to 14 
weighing from 90 to 125 pounds. 
erage clover on upland soil 
handle eight to 10 pigs the same 
A wise precaution, especially on land 
that is inclined to run together and 
pack, is to keep the hogs off when the 
ground is very wet. 
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SAVETHE-HORS 


OVER 106,000 SATISFIED USERS 


A retail druggist in a ‘“‘iive horse town” within 30 
minutes ride from New York City, writes: “‘l am seli- 
ing three times more Save-The-Horse than any ether 
one Veterinary Remedy; when they want the GOODS 
that cures they come back for Save-The-Herse.” 


Cure the Horse While He Works 


WE ORIGINATED the treatment of horses Under 
Signed Contract to Return Money if Remedy Fails 

Our Latest Save-The-Herse BOOK is a Mind Set- 
tler—Tells the Test for Spavin—What to Do for over 
58 Forms of Lameness—lIllustrated. WRITE and we 
will send—BOOK--Sample Contract and Advice—ALL 
FREE to (Horse Owners and Managers—Only). Write 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggiste Sell Save-The-Horse With Contract, or we 
send it by Parcel Post or Express prepaid. 


HARDER» 
The“Quality” 


SILOS 








Don’t buy asilo which only holds your corn when you 
can get the famous *‘Harder Silo’’ which preserves it 
and converts it into rich, sycculent ensilage of the 
rs t milk-pr ducing value. Better investigate the 
old reliable “Harder Silo.’’ Our latest patented 
feature-The **Harder Anchor’’—holds Silo solid as 
an oak. No danger from storms. The kind “*Uncle 
Sam’’ uses. Catalogue free. 














Buy direct from 


HARDER MFG. 00., Box 18, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 
factory—save 


SILOS $30 to $100 


We have our own timberdands and saw mills and cover 
40 acres with mills and yards. You get the benefit. 
A better silo forless money. Look at our prices : 


8x20 Silo, $64.72. 10x24, $92.23. 12x26, 
$118.25. 14x28, $144.65. 16x32, $185.02. 


We use best silo material. Round 
iron hoops, malleable iron tugs, long take-up threads. 
Staves tongued and grooved. Silos air-tight and easy to 
keep in order, Continuous door front, galvanized iron 

Let us send catalog and figure with you, 


GRIFFIN LUMBER COMPANY, sox 3, Huoson Fas, WN. ¥. 








Any size wanted. 








CREOSOTED 
SILO STAVES 
SiLOs fant om MOUNTAIN 


A 








as am » tight on. and 
strong are great features, 
too. rite for catalogue. : 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MPG. CO. 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 














Our simple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
vent ibility of ensilage spoiling. 

uick, easy — ae ent without 

ammerorwrench. Free access, 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypress staves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 








DIRIGO SILOS 


manufactured, not assembled, 
silos. Highest grade material—air- 
tight doors— permanent iadder — 
genuine wood } ig ny e—easy to 
erect—built for lon continued 
service and sold di | Send for 
catalog, prices and freight to your 
station. Discount for early orders 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 











Silo Users 
prefer the 


UNADILLA 








INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


‘Beronges! balll, simplest te wad casies! apernwd 
— Mune sctowntie ~apheep—aretiansns @ ns 
‘Tus fwrennerions: Bae ot 
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Stock Farm Marvel of Convenience 


Page 495.] 





[From 


one mentioned, so a@ team can g0 
from the outside into and through 
the horse barn and then into the pad- 
dock. 

On one side of the main alley are 
16 single horse stalls and on the other 
10 spacious box stalls. These are 
floored with oak plank set in cement 
with drainag grooves and gutters. 
The partitions are of matched Geor- 
gia pine deeply mortised in heavy 
posts and top rails, above which lat- 
ter are ste extension pipe guards. 
Similar steel rods are used in the hay 
mangers. Teams may enter the sta- 
ble together drink at the large 
trough and pass up the alley, to be 
unharnessed behind their stalls con- 
venient to the harness pegs 

Cattle Quarters Described 

A rolling door opens into th- cattle 
quarters, where there are stalls for 
56 cows besides four large bull and 
eow pens. The stalls, 4 feet wide and 
5 long, are paved with cork brick. Be- 
tween each pair of cows is a double 
guard, a folding steel manger parti- 
tion and a large covered watering 
trough through which fresh water 
fiows continuaily. The mangers are of 
paneled concrete with pipe railings, 
round, smooth bottoms and holders 
for salt bricks. The wood-lined steel 
stanchions have double chain hang- 
ers and ars apable of 12-inch ad- 
justment. They have also. devices 
which prevent the cows from putting 
their heads sewhere than in the 


FARMING IN 


balloon frame with hip roof, which 
obviates the necessity of any posts or 
cross beams. 
Calf Quarters Commodious 

The calf quarters extend from the 
cow stable in the right-hand ell. Here 
are 40 pens 5x12 feet and 5 feet high 
specially constructed of steel tubing. 


They have swing gates and steel fold- 
ing feed pail holders. At the farther 
end of this ell is a large room used 
for machinery storage. Above it is 
storage quarters for small and rarely 
used tools. Twenty feet beyond this 
wing is the manure pit in one end of 
a 17S-foot shed for storing farm wag- 
ons, hayracks, ete. In .the farther 
end of the shed are the blacksmith 
and the carpenter shops, each com- 
plete in its way. An adequate fire 


hydrants 
all parts 


protection system with large 
and fire hose is provided _in 
of the buildings. 
Objects Sought by 
This description has been confined 
to only the main building, which it 
has discussed very sketchily. Other 
buildings includ= poultry quarters, a 
dairy building, manager’s and farm- 
house and five-room office building, 
some finished others in course of con- 
struction. At present the farm con- 
sists of only about 200 acres, but 
plans are to extend this area when 
necessary. At the time of my visit 
the foundation herd _ consisted of 
about 50 registered Holstein-Friesian 
cattle carefully selected from some of 
the most noted herds in many states. 
In type, production and breeding they 
represent the best blood obtainable. 


the Farms 

















THE NORTH 


Fy longer, better wool that 
I bring the highest price, 
Soncanensy net from 15¢ to 20¢ more o 

you shear witha Stewart No.9 Machine. 


with hand shears, 'n the old, hard, sweaty 

Don't have aching, wollen wrists. Don't scar 
disfigure your sheep with uneven shearing and 
spoil the oy with seeond cuts. Take off the fleece 
quickly in one unbroken bianket witha 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Shearing Machine 


It’s the most perfect han 
ever devised. Has 
friction or wear occurs. Hasa 
head of the latest improved Stewart pattern. 
Complete, saceses four combe and four cutters 

celebrated Stewart quality $11.50. Cet ene 

@2and we vil ship C.0.D. for 
balance, Setistection Guaranteed. Catalogue of Sheep 
nee and Horse Clipnin 
Oo FLEXio 

235 ONTARIO’ $T., 


operated shearing machine 
ball bearings in every part where 
ball bearing shearing 








Clipping Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and 
closer and stays sharp jo 


oll; little friction 
little wear. Has 
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the liver and bowels active; 


Sprains, bruises, stiff 
muscles, are quickly 
cured by applying 


5, ee 
‘= =* Fy =f: 
‘3€ ABZ 
: 4,) ., a —_ 
iM 4 


Right Now 


is the time to give your horses, cattle, sheep and hogs 


‘}] pes Animal Regulator 


It promotes digestion, 
and so saves feed; keeps 


insures health, and increases profits 


50c, $1; 25-Ib Pail, $3.50 


Liniment **Your money back 
25c, 50c, $1 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, Philadelphia, Chicago 


if it fails.’ 
















It is written | 
Send for free « 


is fireproof, weather proof, practically everlasting—the 
most permanent type of building construction known. 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 
is built of hollow vitrified clay blocks. 
not be blown over, will last a lifetime without a cent for 
repairs. Glazed sides keep silage sweet and palatable. An 
mason can build it, and it will give an air of progress and 
prosperity to your farm that will be worth muc 


Our Illustrated Silo Book 


fs full of valuable information for stock feeders and dairymen. 
y authorities and should be read by every farmer, 
hy today—ask Jor catalog H 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
















It cannot burn, can. 


skoulaue 


to you. 
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Papec Pneumatic Ensilage Cutters 


“The Wonderful Papec” 


Elevate silage to any height at 600 to 800 R.P.M. with one fifth less pow- 
Thisis due to the fact that the Papec 
first uses centrifugal force, then with its six fans moving the cut silage in 

bunches—the elevating is accomplished under 
Iron and semi-steel construction; 


er than any other blower cutter. 


a steady stream—not in 
high pressure through a small pit pe. 


THE PAPEC 7 
ad 


5 —— 


easy to oe. built in sizes for any power from 4 H. P. up. Investi- —— 
gate the Papec now—and save time, annoyance and money at cutting er “= = 
time. Write today for our new illus.rated catalog. It is FREE. wROW 


PAPEC MACHINE CO BOX 11 


SHORTSVILLE, N. Y. 
20 Distributing Points in the U. S. 


/ AND BLOW « 
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This Animal Is Worth His Thousands 


This is Rag Apple Korndyke, a famous Holstein bull. He cost the 
owner $5000, and indicates the character of the stock that Mr Jennings is 
assembling his famous farm. 
proper place. All the swing bar The herd is headed by Rag Apple 
stanchions in group may be locked Korndyke, selected after 1200 bulls 
at once by neans of levers at the had been considered, and for whom 
ends. $5000 was paid. 

The gutters in the rear of the stalls, With these animals Jenningshurst 


16 inches wide and 8 deep, slope from 


the centers toward the ends where 
there are trap drains. Behind the 
cows are walks 5% feet wide. These 
are checked to prevent slipping. The 
cows are ranged in two rows facing 
each other across an 8-foot feed alley. 
In the center of the stable is a 10- 
foot entran< nd a cross driveway 
for bringing green feed, etc. By 
means of 12 steel lattice extension 
gates the cows may be directed any- 
where desired and all running about 


prevented. 
Huge Silos Supply Herd 
Near the opposite the ell 


ends and 


alleys are the two huge concrete 
block silos 20x40 feet, each estimated 
to contain 400 tons of silage. The 
silage is thrown down chutes which 
also serve for hay and other rough- 
age stored on the second floor of the 
barn. This second floor is reached by 
a steel spiral stairway at each end 
of the cow barn, by a direct stairway 
from the hors stable, and by a 
bridge with a concrete approach from 
the right-hand end. The main part 
is sO spacious that a heavy draft team 
can draw ir a load of hay, 
turn round and drive out again with- 
out difficulty. Each of the ells opens 
into this main room, The capacity 
of the main room is estimated at 50 
cars. of hay: that of the ells.a 

cars’ each: “The construction dfothe 
barn is a particularly strong form of 





stock farm has set before it the pro- 


duction of the best quality Holsteins 
in America and the establishment of 
a first quality certified milk and 


cream for shipment to New York city, 
where these products command spe- 
cial prices. The former they will 
strive to secure by skillful breeding 
and rational, up-to-date feeding; the 
latter, by strictest regard to sanitary 
and other clean practices that make 
for perfecion in milk production. 
Besides the cattle department there 


is a notable horse department. In 
this are 20 carefully selected mares, 
among them splendid specimens of 
pure Percheron, Belgian, Kentucky 
bred roadsters, coach, and several 
racing mares. All these last have 
good records and as low as 2.05%. 


The farm work will all be carried on 
exclusively with brood mares and 
every colt possible will be raised. By 
scientific breeding, care and feeding 
it is intended to improve and pro- 
mote every standard of all these 
breeds of anmals to the very highest 
possible proficiency. 





Plowing at Night—Not all progress 
is confined to the western hemi- 
sphere. On the other side of the 
globe in New South Wales they have 
made a novel departure by starting 
plowing at night. ‘Traetors are used 
to draw the big’ plows and equipped 
with powerful acetylene head‘ lights, 











Cure that Fistula 


Sterline Will Do It 
Is Not a Cure Worth $1007 
Sterline ie eo concentrated that one- 
third, of a bottle has often cured 
either a Thoroug no, Capped Hock 

Spavin, Big K <nee, etc., and all 
bruises and abscesses. Sterline i 
the most powerful abser- 
so —_ germ-tiller ever 





mded,. Often worth $100 
fn ons eur ‘blemished horses for a sale, Stops pe pa , reduces 
all oosiiag — fever, softens hard tissues. it has cured 


most stubborn cases. "Even a five per cent solution ——? 
























A Great Horse Story 


ATE and QUEEN 


By Prot. Jesse Beery 


8u t 
‘Bandit oY vic ‘i of 
an 9 vividly 
2 A gecen w. 
nae fortunate, ou 
sympathize with one— 
rejoice with the other. 
Prof. Beery has woven into this in- 
tensely interesting story, many valu- 
ables plone Soe hendling horses 
—a resu to’ ~ lifetime's + perience. 
raise it. Sells for itt 





a strong liniment. $2.00 a bottle prepaid. 
CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 
rT 
Best remedy ever discovered for —oy Pink-Eye, Cataracts 
and al) aliments of eyes of animals. $28 teed. Write 

_.for eur free horse book, * FORTY FACTS FOR HORSE OWNERS.’ 


The Lakeside Romedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, w 














we will not guarantee 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ri ae Paste 


Korte the la 


© the 
sound. Money vefanded if | if it ever 
to use and one to three 45-minute 
ar ti ethene’ cure. Works segs as ye 
Sebone and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Voot-Pockst 
Veterinary Adviser 
telle al t to know 
Fy. Seie 200.9 I ot “ee 
woud like to have 
ing or buying any rind oft a remedy—even 
our own. 69 illust: a thor- 
Ough veterinary that costs nog 


FEEMING Sa oa ‘ina, 
Yards, Chicago, 





221 Union Steck 





Pogo ts tol Heaves 









but @ Tasited number only i wil 
be sent for the names an 


Greessnee 5 horse owners and 


PRE b aanoey 











Don’t Ruin its Disposition 
or risk crippling or killing it by use 
of unknown methods. The cersaia 
cure for Curbs Splints, Spavins, 
Cuts, Bunches, etc., is 






Used for over 30 
re. Druggists soll it. oreus 
ot satisfi 


able, tested cu 

for ti—seeney bk back i 
“Protecting Your ievesunent in H 

w. 8. EDDY 4 CO., Dept. 
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Recuperation in Ohio Basin 
This has continued clean-up week 
throughout the flooded sections of 
Ohio and Indiana. The disaster has 
been followed by just such energetic 
work toward securing normal con- 
ditions (so far as this is possible in 
the short time) as might be expected 
from the aggressive and optimistic 
people of the middle west. of 
life was tremendous, but it is gratify- 
ing to know that initial reports were 
exaggerated. Loss to property was 
far-reaching and not yet fully real- 
ized. Appeals for aid in the stricken 
cities have been met by generous re- 
sponse, and the best thing that can 
be said is that the worst is over, al- 
though many thousands of persons, 
made homeless by floods, are still in 
@ condition needing the sympathetic 
aid of the country. 

In the industrial 
tion is everywhere manifest and the 
hum of busy machinery attests the 
enterprise of the people of the Ohio 
valley. At time of going to press 
advices reach us that the great man- 
vufacturing interests of Columbus, 
Dayton, Hamilton, Indianapolis, ete, 
are busily engaged in turning out 


Loss 


world, recupera- 


finished products and filling orders. | 


iis is good news to agriculture, be- 
cause 
ed there is an enormous busi- 
ness in the manufacture of farm ma- 
chinery, Wagons, carriages, imple- 
ments of every kind; and this is the 
time of year when buyers want de- 
liveries and want them made with 
promptitude. Steel makers say there 
will practically no eventual 
of tonnage in the full sense of the 
word. Final reports of damage to 
steel in the flood regions go to show 
that counted in dollars, the physical 
hurts to furnaces will amount to a 
smail total. 


-~ ¥ 
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loss 


be 


The New Regime at Washington 





This week, with the convening of 
conzress in extra session, centers all 
€ses on possible tariff legislation. 
With the turn-over in politics, an en- 
tirely new regime at Washington, and 
Some very notable changes in policy 
apparent, business interests, including 
asriculture, are now directing the 
closest attention to the law makers. 
Downward revision of the tariff, and 
this in radical form, is considered as- 
svred. For example, free wool and 
free sugar are strongly advocated in 
i:fluential circles; regarded as polit- 
ical expediency with the view of re- 
Cucing the cost of living. 

It r-mains to be seen how much in- 
fluence on federal legislation, iff any, 
may be attributed to the late winter 
hearings on agricultural schedules; 

to the logical and persistent sup- 
bp rt offered by American Agricultur- 
ist and the agricultural press in gen- 
eral. looking toward revsonable pro- 
tection to farm interests. 

The party in power 
ton, in a word, proposes to maxe up 
any deficiency in the sum required 
to run the government through fed- 
eral income tax. They claim this will 
I}. a logical and wise shifting of some 

> the burden of conducting govern- 

ent from those of very moderate 
means (tariff reduction on foocs and 
clothing duly considered) to thoge 
with somewhat larger incomes. 
particularly to catch the weal hy 

asses, Who proverbially escape their 
cue share of taxes. It will be recalled 
thar the states almost to a unit rati- 
ied the proposition to add an amend- 
ment to the constitution looking 
t. ward an income tax, 

But keen analysts of the proposi- 
tion have pointed out that the income 
t.x will hit a great many peeple who 
licthe dreamed that lightning would 
strike their way: this because pro- 
posed legislation relates to income 
trom whatever source, and this means 
the farmer, cotton planter, artisan, 
wage earner, merchant, as well as the 
retired man of wealth. The question 
would be a mattcr of how much and 
what exemption, and the rate of tax- 

tion on incomes. The past week has 
brought about a small tempest be- 
cause it is proposed to give the presi- 
dent power to increase or decrease at 


will the income tax to make up any 
! 


Bhortage in aseded 
Another 


revenue. 


imminent fizht ts over 


PUBLIC PROBLEMS 


sugar; whether this Should be free or 
taxed. If taxed, what is to be the du- 
tiable rate. Cane an@ beet sugar in- 
terests protest stron&ly against free 
imports, and there ig,talk now of es- 
tablishing a rate of Lent a pound on 
sugar for three yel-period, thence 
free sugar If foreigi’ sugars come 
free, the loss of revehue will amount 
to 50 million dollars annually. As 
already pointed out in these columns, 
it by no means follows that fre 
sugar would mean, lower prices. 
Granulated sugar can be bought at 
retail today at 4% cents a*pound, this 
after paying the duty. putting it on 
the table of the consumer at the low- 
est figure ever Known. 

Proposed wool legislation seems to 
have taken shape toward a removal 
of all tariff on raw wool; and it may 
result in a hitter fight in congress. It 
will be recalled that last summer a 
bill with a 20% duty passed the house, 
but failed to law. At pres- 
ent, wool carries a duty of approx!- 
mately 11 cents a pound, or about 607% 
when figured on ad valorem basis. It 
is estimated the abolition of the dutv 
would cause a loss there of some 20 
millions a year: this -vast sum need- 
ed for revenue, presumably to be 
made up throuzh the income tax. It 
is assumed that if there are to be 
new rates on raw wool, or no tariff at 
all, manufactured woolens will also 
be reduced. Some pre moving 


in 


become 


Nose r 


the duty on wheat and leaving only 
a small duty on flour. This talk has 
already sentimentally, even though 
slightly. affected grain values. The 
same is true of wool, the Boston mar- 
ket settling into a position of dullness 
and hesitancy. 
Where are 


the representatives, of 


the farmers at Washington, that they | 
burden to be | 


permit so much of the 
placed on agriculture! 
of an awakening. 


There is need 


~ 





Adaptability of Breeds—lIn selecting 
a dairy breed, it is not a matter of 
which is the best breed, but the one 
best suited for prevailing conditions. 
Select with a view to adaptability and 
for the purpose for which the animal 
is kept. Some breeds are noted for the 
quantity of milk they produce; others 
for the richness of their milk; 
for the color of cream or butter. 
these things must be taken into con- 
sideration before selecting a breed. 
Of the dairy breeds the Holstein has a 
number of high producing 
They point with pride to such animals 
as Colantha 4th Johanna with a rec- 
ord of over 1100 pounds of butter in 
the year, and the late queen 
dairy world, Panastine Belle De 
with a record of over 1300 pounds of 
butter in 365 days. The Jersey has 
Jacoba Irene, the Guernsey 
Dimple and the Ayrshire Netherhall 
Brownie, all of which were a 
eredit to their respective breeds.—[J. 
E. Larson. 


others | 
All | 


animals. | 
of the | 
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Dolly | 


American Agriculturist 


Gasoline 


a 
Engines 
Sold Direct 
to You at 


FACTORY 
PRICES 


| 60 Days Free Trial— You Run No Risk 


The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America, Made by E. H. Witte, mas- 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witte 
user. Any size from 1% to 40 horse-power 
all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 
to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost. We have no power 
expense at our plant, as we own our gas 
well; testing heating, lighting fuel, all free. 

Take a 60 day trial. Five year guarantee. 
Write for book, **‘How to Judge a Gasoline Eu- 

ine,” and complete catalog. Our wholesale 
actory prices wil! interest you mightily. Write 
NOW, telling us size engine you need. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1801 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The WITTE / 
Cuts Gasoline 
= wlabele lia 








in the two great states mostly | 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








Not Built Like Old-Time Tires 


Goodyear tires of today are not built as they once were, nor as 


others build tires now. 


Goodyear success is due to ceaseless advancement. Every in- 
crease in sales came through increasing mileage. 








And now, after fourteen years of betterments, scores of our 
experts spend all their time on research and experiment. 


How They Work | 


These men wear out, on a me- 
tered machine, hundreds. of 
Goodyear tires. 

To get our tread as we make 
it today, 40 formulas were com- 
pared—by actual metered mile- 
age. 

To get a fabric which would 
stand all strains, 200 fabrics 
were tested out, and mileage re- 
sults recorded 

These comparisons have gone 
on for years and years. And 
they still go on night and day. 
For we know that no tire can 
lead in sales unless it also leads 
in mileage. 


What They’ve Done 


This research department cost 
us about $100,000 per year. On 
this year’s output that’s about 
five cents per tire 


And from this shop came the 
10 per cent oversize, which adds 
one-fourth to the average tire 
mileage. 


Men Not Misled 


In these days of odometers, 
men knew which tire serves 
‘best. And that tire alone can 
outsell all others. 


Under this test Goodyear tires 
have dutsold every other tire in 
existence, 


And the sales 
over-and over, as the tires be- 
came better known. Last year’s 
sale by far exceeded our pre- 
vious 12 years put together. 


have doubled 


That’s the result on actual 
use, on hundreds of thousands 


of cars. And you'll adopt them, 
like the rest, when you once try 
them out. 


Average Profit 
$2.90 Per Tire 


Here’s another reason why 
you get so much in a Goodyear 
tire. Our average profit last 
year was but $2.90 per tire. 

Goodyear tires cost all the 
way from $15.55 to $104.95, ac- 
cording to size and type. The 
most popular size—34x4—costs 
from $32.95 to $37.90, differing 
with type and. treads. And our 
average profit on all these tires 
was exactly $2.90 per tire. 

That’s why you get at the 
Goodyear price tires with so 
much mileage. Tires that can’t 
rim-cut—oversize tires. This is 

due to the fact that 











But note the result: 

All the remarkable 
mileage you get from 
Goodyear tires is due 
to this ceaseless im- 
provement. 

No-Rim-Cut tires— 
the tires that end rim- 
cutting — were devel- 
oped in this shop. 
With theold-typetires, 
23 per cent met with 
rim-cut ruin. * 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


FAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


so much of the cost 
goes into things that 
count. 

No other tire in all 
the world offers you 
equal value. 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It tells 
all known ways to 
economize on tires, 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





See ee 
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Feed Young Chicks Often 


E. M. BEST, TENNESSEE 

I leave chicks under the hen or in 
the incubator until they are © thor- 
eughly dry and able to run around. 
It is a mistake to take them off as 
coon as they out of the shell, as 
they are not strong enough to stand 
up, and some will get trampled. On 
removing th hicks to their future 
home care should be taken not to 
ehill them. 

For the first 24 or 36 hours they 
€o not need ar feed. The first few 
f-eds are composed of bread crumbs 
and hard-boiled eggs. Feed little and 
cften. _Grit should be given freely, 
also pure, fresh water. If I haven't 


a grass range green food will have to 


be supplied. [I give sprouted oats 
mostly, also some cabbage, le*+'ce or 
other tender plant. When I raise 


chicks with their hen mother, I keep 
the hen confined in the morning un- 
till the grass is dry. Lots of chicks 
are killed in this way. 

After the first week I give a mix- 
ture of cracked corn, wheat, oats and 
millet seed, equal parts of each. This 
grain is fed in litter three times 
a day, morning, noon and evening. I 
feed a dry mash at 10 o’clock in the 
morning and 3 in the afternoon, com- 


“ 








the first season; and by continuing 
every two or three years, a wonder- 
ful improvement can be seen in the 
quality and quantity of grazing pro- 
duced. Where one has no spreader, 
the manure can be scattered by hand 
and pulverized evenly by dragging a 
spike-tooth harrow over the ground, 
Where the fertilizing can be imme- 
diately foilowed by the seeding, the 
combined influence of the two will 
produce’ splendid effects, Pasture 
lands are benefited by scattering hay 
widely over them while feeding stock, 
many of the seeds are trampled 
into the ground, springing up as per- 
manent growth the following season. 


as 


Damaging washes are cutting out 
a vast amount of our pasture lands 
every “ season, when these ditches 
might easily be held in check, Small 
brush, weeds, old hay and straw, 
stones, ete, dumped into the shallow 
ditches about the farm will stop the 
damage promptly. Where the 
washes have cut deep and wide, 
posts should be driven in to aid in 
eatching and holding all* sediment 
brought down. Green willow poles 
are excellent for this purpose, and 
they quickly take root and form a 
solid barrier. When the ditch has 
filled in till it is almost level, some 
manure scattered over it and a 
sprinkle of seed will help to form a 

















White Wyandottes Are Prime Favorites 





More of these true farmers’ friends are being raised each year. They 
are quick growers, good layers, hardy, and easy to grow. Their compact 
frame makes them ideal table fowls at any age. 

posed of two parts wheat bran, one sod. This prevents further wash and 
part corn meal, one part wheat mid- saves the space. 

dlings and one part beef scrap. They A species of ragweed has sprung 
are fed what they will readily eat in up and covered great areas of pas- 
a few minutes. After the chicks are ture lands in the last few years. In 
weaned they may be fed the grain many pastures, they have almost en- 
mixture three times a day and the tirely killed out the grass growth, 
ery mash is placed in a hopper which and ruined the _ grazing. In case 
is open in the afternoon only. The _ there still remains considerable 
grain need not- be cracked, as they grass, a pretty stiff disking and seed- 
will be large enough to eat it whole ing may turn it back to profitable 
by this tite. These rations have pasture. If the grass is about 
given me good results and I will cone crowded out, it will be advisable to 
tinue their use. disk and cross-disk the ground thor- 

oughly before seeding. 


Pastures Deserve Better Care 





M. COVERDELL, MISSOURI 

Tt is not advisable, generally, to 
break the sod of permanent mead- 
ows by stirring. When thin spots 
begin to appear in the pastures, they 
should be reseeded early in the 
epring. If the seeds are scattered on 
a light snow in March, they will set- 
tle into the spongy earth when the 
snow is leaving, or it may be done 
a little later, the disk being set 
straight so it will not tear the sod 
much, and run over the pasture be- 
fore seeding. This will loosen the 


soil and prepare a seed bed that will 
prevent the seed from washing away 
and also induce strong germination. 
The spike-tooth -harrow, set with the 
teeth at a slant of about 45 degrees, 
is also good prepare the pasture 
fo? seeding, and in covering the seed. 

In most farm communities it would 
be considered very unusual to run a 
manure spreader over pasture lands. 
But by putting on a light, thin dress- 
ing of manure over the pasture a 
beneficial effect will be noticeable 


to 


of 





Town Fowls Do Weli—What a fine 
chance the woman on a farm has to 
raise poultry! With all the straw 
and bottom of, the. haymow, cab- 
bage galore, sugar beets for winter! 
On a 4 by 8-rod lot in town I have 
to buy everything, even for having 
the cabbage buried in a pit! I keep 
54 pullets in an open front henhouse 
15 by 30 feet; 13 hens in my common 
henhouse 7 by ? feet. The highest 
yield se,far is 35 eggs from the pul- 
lets, Last year from my $81 hens I 
received 2406 eggs. ‘They laid from 
November 15 to October 31, 1912. T 
sold $18 worth of sittings besides at 


Binghamton and Norwich fair, $15 
clear; the Sidney poultry show five 
first and two second prizes, besides 


specials brought in $4.50. I sold six pul- 


lets, which in 11 months laid 1280 
eggs. These hens all began in No- 
vember and laid almost a year. 


May first E had 50 baby chicks and 
raised 48 to maturity. At the close 
of the year I made over $75 on these 
hens.—[Mrs G. W:. Euliott, Chenango 
County, N_Y,' 3 








































































































Buy Roofing 






























fire protection, 


colors. 


more than the price of a dozen roofs. 
good roof will protect a fortune. In one year a poor roof may destroy it. 

Now—can a roof be too good? Is it a thing to bargain about—to 
buy with narrow-minded economy ? 

When you can secure for only a Zitt/e more the absolute protection 
—the positive insurance—which NEPONSET Paroid Roofing gives, can 
you afford to experiment with cheap 


and long lived. Any one can 
Jaythem. NEPONSET Paroid 
Roofing is for general use. 
NEPONSET Prosiate Roof- 
ing is an ornamental roof- 
ing for dgellings. Attractive 


Are you going to build? 
and weatherproof. 


BIRD & SON 


(F. W. BIRD & SON] 


For What It Protects 


cover. A little dampness—a trickle of rain— 
Same next year. 


, bargain roofings? 


NEPONSET 


Waterproof Building 


Roofings 


NEPONSET roofings are a 


Building Papers 
If NEPONSET Waterproof 
Building Papers are built 
into walls and floors, the 
building will be warmer, will 
cost less to heat and will 
last years longer. Recom- 
mended by architects, engi- 
neers and building owners 
everywhere, 


leak - proof 
takea the 


quires no 

Write for valuable information about mo 

Send for samples, free booklet and name of neaf 

(FS) 

New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


CTT TT 


Was! 


TTT 


Let’s have a little cold-blooded reasoning. You've got 
several thousand dollars’ worth of perishable property under 


In 20 years orle 


Products 


Wall Board 


NEPONSET Wall Board : 
is a scientific product which 


plaster; comes in sheets 32 
inches wide. 
is the only wall board with 
waterproofed surfaces that re- 


Anyone can put it up. 


Ta Ways to waterproof 
NEPONSET desler. 


711 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. 


ediinaten Portl 
Canadian Plant: Hamilton, Ont, 























might cost yoy 









place of lath and 






Remember, it 







further decoration. 
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condition. 














increase in the egg production. 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
poultry to give them a trial. 
write us his name and address. 


Continental Cereal Company, 


FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
They are made of perfectly proportioned 


It keeps indefinitely and costs less tl 


We want every 
Ask your Dealer. 


Write today or ask your dealer. 


If he does not handle same, 


Peoria, Illinois 












lan corn or Oats. 


person who raises 
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California 









RECORDS 2% 10 YEARS 


led by a farmer. Keeps come 

record of crops, stock and@ 
it for 10 years No 
knowledge . required. 


for booklet. 











KEEP YOUR FARM 





AGENTS WANTED. 





ACCOUNT BOOK co 





Red- 
cove rea © 
and 


BRODER 
abt A 








Stop Pitching Hay 


Dep't break your back lifting. Put your engine to work. 
Jet it save you time and earn money driving an 


Ireland Hoist 


Saves one man and two horses. 


and 
17 State St, 














Hoist 


guaranteed. We 


Norwich, 











Ironclad Incubator Co., Dept. 67. Racine, Wis. 
Need little attention and big profits 
Bees If you are interested in in them plas fox 


for the tater 


Farm eerreee 349,. 


copy of Gleanings in Bee 
Also a bee supply catalog. 











| em om em nS mmm 

sample copy of the American “Bee Journal; oljest bee 
in America ond indispensable to the beekeeper. 

Box Y, HAMILTON, 


paper 
DADANT & SONS, 


- I. ROOT CO ING, AND MA ET VALUE. By M. 
a - It discusses in : AL way how 
Medina, Ohie. | gither seed or roots, soil, climate and hocesiamte 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the 
artificial propagation, manures, enemies, selection 
Tt pays to keep bees right for market and for improvement, preparation for 
and raise your own honey. | gale, and the profits that may be expected. 
Send today for Free cata- | edition. Revised and enlarged. Protusely 
“Supplies and | trated. Sx7 inches. <Cloth..+.....+s00s wrtsancay A 8 
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506 [14] e GETTING MOST OUT OF THE SOIL ._-— American Agriculturist 


. . . the increased profits from the appli- soil with a clay subsoil increased the a@d phosphate over the plot receiv- 
Methods with Potatoes in Russia cation of this plant food was 600%. profits in potatoes 400%. The results ing no fertilizer was 56 #£4xbush- 
ea iad The potatoes were grown by A. J. are very striking indeed, but not els per acre, or an ineréase of 116 
Depth of planting potatoes ap- Miller just outside of Knox in Starke quite as great as in Mr Miller’s test. 2-3%. Where ‘potash was added, 
peared to make little difference, in county. The land is quite sandy but This is due partially to the fact that however, the increase was 76 bushels 
some Russian tests, as the yields fol- contains a considerable percentage of the clay subsoils supply a certain per acre, or an increase of 158 1-3%. 
lowing planting to depths of 1% to vegetable matter—enough of this, in percentage of potash, consequently These potatoes were remarkably 
5% inches were almost equal. The fact, so that it appears quite black. the increase is not so great as where uniform, there were no culls, and the 
four-year average yield_secured from It was thoroughly plowed and har- the potash content is considerably tubers were smooth and free from 
planting the transverse halves was rowed and three-test areas were laid smaller. Scab or defects of any kind. They 
somewhat greater than the three- off. On the first no fertilizer what- This experiment was made on the sold for 60 cents yer bushel. Figur- 
year average secured by the use of ever was applied. Here the total farm of L. S. Pardee, not far from ing on this basis the crop from the 
the longitudinal halves. Both were yield was 135 bushels to the acre Lakeville. The land was typical of plot where no fertilizer was added 
excelled by the four-year average Of these 124 bushels were marketa- the soil in that section, being light brought $28.80 per acre, on the plot 
resulting from the use of whole tu- ble tubers and 11 bushels were culls. on top and somewhat heavy under- where blood and acid phosphate was 
bers. In dry years the yield from On the second plot a mixture of blood neath. Three years prior to grow- added $62.40, and where potash was 
the halves was considerably lower and acid phosphate was sown broad- ing these potatoes this particular added to make a complete fertilizer 
than that secured by the use of cast on the land just before the po- field was in oats; two years prior it $84.40 per acre. The potatoes on the 
whole tubes, but in wet years the tatoes were planted. This plot was in Clover, to which a considera- two plots where fertilizer was added 
reverse was the case. In the dry yielded 145 bushels to the acre, of ble amount of stable manure had were much larger than those where 
year of 1909 the making of hills which 137 bushels were marketable been added. and the year before the no fertilizer was added. 
proved injufious, but in the wet and eight bushels were ‘culls The potato crop was planted the field sa 
year of 1908 it appeared advanta- third plot was treated with a ferti- was in corn. The soil was in pretty ~ 
geous. lizer consisting of ‘blood, acid phos- good mechanical condition. The National Potato Association—This 
“Planting potatoes 14 inches apart phate and sulphate ef potash This fertilizer was applied in the row just is the name of a newly formed organ- 
in tests at the Uman agricultural fertilizer contained 2% of ammonia, before the potato seed was planted. ization with the view of furthering 
school were practically equal to 7% of available phosphoric acid and The season was quite favorable un- the interest of the potato industry. 
those secured by planting 17% inch- 740% of potash. .lhe plot yielded 180 til late in August, when blight ap- This took shape last fall, but no pub- 
es’ apart each way during a five-year bushels of potatoes, of which 174 peared and reduced the yield. The Jlicity has been attempted until this 
period, and somewhat greater than bushels were marketable and six results were exceedingly striking and spring. The acting secretary is Prof 
those secured by planting 214% inch- bushels were culls. illustrate very graphically the ne- William Stuart of the United States 
es Apart each way during six years The accompanying. table presents cessity of adding fertilizer to. soils Gepartment of agriculture at Wash- 
or 28 inches during four years. In graphically the results of this inter- of similar character. ington, who says that the policy of its 
wet years planting 21 inches apart esting experiment: Three plots were laid out as in Mr Officers will ever be to make the as- 
each way was followed by the high- Fertilizers on Black, Sandy Land Miller’s experiment. Where no fer- sociation a most effective instrument 
er yields, while in dry years 14 inch- ae - in tilizer was added the potatoes in furthering the interests of the po- 
es apart each way appeared the best Total able Culls crease crease Yielded 48 bushels to the acre. Where. tato industry. In a recent circular 
@istance. In the rather wet year of acre =. wis perks os. blood and acid phosphate was ap- etter he asks various questions. Can 
1908 potatoes planted 21 inches apart No fertiiize 13 "a ieee — plied the yield was 104 bushels to Potatoes be profitably grown for in- 
each way on ridges gave lower Blood, acid phosphate 145 137 8 1 $5.75 the aere, while where blood, acid 4uSstrial purposes; how to avoid sea- 
yields than those planted in furrows, "2°tnpiste’ponen 180 174 6 45 $23.75" phosphate and potash was applie@ Sons of abundance and seasons of 
but the usual method of planting In figuring results, marketable po- 124 bushels to the acre were se- Scarcity, with consequent price fluctu- 
gave considerably better results than tatoes are given a value of 50 cents cured. ation. He believes these questions 
the use of either furrows or ridges. per bushel and the culls 25 cents. The following table shows the C@M only be successfully handled 
In the dry year, 1909, however, the ‘This is what Mr Miller sold his crop Yield per acre, increased cost by the through state and local associations 
best yields were obtained by planti for. On this basis the increase over addition of fertilizer, and percentage ¢Cting in co-operation with a n-- 
on ridges. the untreated plot due to the appli- of increase: tional organization. 
2° cation of blood and acid phosphate fertilizers on Potatoes on Sandy Soil 
Potash Increases Potato Profits ‘#* *.75 an acre, while the increase Yield  Inerease Percentage = The Percentage of Illiteracy in Mis- 
due to the use of blood, acid phos- = ae <i sa increase = sissippi in population 10 years of age 
: eet phate arfd sulphate of potash was jp Jertiliter sicanhate et = 623% and over is 22%%, according to the 
During a very unfavorable season $93.75, thus the increased profit due acid phosphate, ; * latest census bulletin, compared with 
the addition of potash to the black, to the use of potash was $18 per acre. potash 124 76 1581-3% 32% in 1900. Of the total population 
sandy soil of Starke county (north- The use of potash in addition to of 1,797,000, 43%.% are whites, and 
west), Ind, increased the profits on Potash on Sandy Land blood and acid’ phosphate resulted 56%% negroes. The total number of 
potatoes 600%. The increased value In another experiment in St Joe in a 20% increase per acre, this in- renga 2 ameage B saa Ty 
ef the crop per acre where potash county in the extreme northern part crease being worth, at the market eidcettan then te aie tet 
was applied was $18. The cost of of Indiana, bordering on Michigan, price of potatoes, $12. The increase cases does more than.one family oc- 
the potash fertilizer Was $3. so that the addition of potash to the sandy in yield on plot receiving blood and cupy a dwelling. 




















The Time for Corn Planting Is at Hand 


Use Mapes Corn Manure 


You will remember that in the great Corn Contest of The American Agriculturist> 
epen to the entire country, the largest crop grown by fertilizers alone, 213 bushels 
shelled Corn, was grown with Mapes Corn Manure, 800 pounds to the acre. 














Fifty Years’ Unparalleled Record, Both in the Field and with the Experiment Stations 


maiwicaen 1 FE MAPES MANURES Toke 
Seasoning, and No Rock 
Best Methods of Manufacture. or Acid Phosphates Used. 
IN THE FIELD 


The record of The Mapes Manures in the field is too well known among our thousands of customers and friends—and with us we are glad to say the terms 
are practically interchangeable, as most of our good old customers have become our friends—to require more than a reference to it. “ 


WITH THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


We are equally proud of our Record with the Stations. There may at times have been an occasional chance analysis which was not quite what we would 
have liked to have seen, and not as we believe fairly representative of our goods, but with the grand average we have no fault to find. 

This is in spite of the fact that Station methods and valuations from the very nature of the case must be broadly general to apply to the general average of 
the class of goods examined, and can therefore never be expected to do entire justice to the user of particularly choice materials and unusual methods of manufacture. 

From the Annual Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, FERTILIZERS, i912: 

“Mapes ForMULA AND Peruvian Guano Co.'s fifteen brands all fully meet their guarantees, with the exception of No. 553, in which a deficiency of 0.37 per 
cent. of Potash is fully offset by an overrun of 0.7 per cent. Nitrogen.” 

So strong a statement is not and could not be made of any firm which had an equal or greater number of brands. 

From Annual Bulletin No. 143, December, 1912, Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. Inspection of Commercial Fertilizers: (It publishes a table 
giving summary of results of analysis of complete fertilizers as compared with manufacturers’ guarantees.) 

“Mapes FoRMULA AND PeruviAN Guano Co. Number of brands analyzed, 18: number equal to guarantee in commercial value, 18.” 

That is, every one of The Mapes Brands are found to be equal to their guarantee in commercial value, and of no other company having an equal or a 
greater ‘number of brands can this be said. 

It publishes another table bearing on the Nitrogen in the different brands analy zed. The Mapes F. & P. G. Co. show 90.26% as their percentage Activity 
of Total Nitrogen, which is the essential point. No other concern having an equal number or greater number of brands analyzed has anything like so high a per- 
centage Activity of Total Nitrogen. 

It is unnecessary to say that The Mapes Manures have always been, and will always continue to be, while under the. same management, far above the 
average of fertilizers offered for sale. 

In speaking of this management, it is certainly interesting that not only have the Mapeses continued successively in the business for three generations, 
grandfather, father and son, but the Lanes, who have been associated with the Mapeses from the start, follow the same identical record in the business, grand- 
father, father and son, successively, and we ask—can our friends and customers have a better guarantee than this family management that everything has been 

“ mene and will continue to be done to make the Mapes Manures.as good asthe present knowledge of fertilizer science permits for the crops for which they are intended: 
SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET 


“THE MAPES-FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, 143 Liberty Street, New York 


Branch: 239 State Street, Hartford, 


PO ae 
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April 12, 














Three Generations of Mapes 


*“T would found a _ business that 
would live for the service of man- 
kind,’ Such is * the story of the 
Mapes family. Nearly half a century 
ago they began the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers, That work meet- 
ing the needs of a depleted agricul+ 
ture, cont ied to flourish even unto 
the third generation. It is a fine ex- 
ample of family pride and honora- 
ble methods applied to business, just 
as an increasing number of Ameri- 
ean farms are being conducted by the 
descendants of the original owners. 

The beginning of the Mapes busi- 
ness had its development in the fer- 
tile brain of a big farmer. Prof 


James Jay Mapes was an agricultural 


statesman. He believed in a rejuve- 
nated agriculture. One of the found- 
ers of the national agricultural so- 
ciety in Washington, as early as 
1855 he championed the  nation- 
al department of agriculture 
with a_ cabinet officer as its 
head He worked year in and 
year out promoting state and county 
agricultural societies. Within a few 
years, he delivered 150 agricultural 
lectures in New Jersey alone. AS a 
consulting agriculturist he was with- 
out an equal in his times. Long a sci- 


Kaul and 


Vernon of Gainesville; Alabama: John L 
%. Thatch of 


Culpepper Exum of Birmingham, Dr C. C, 
Auburn, and Shelton Sims of Mobile. 

















New Yor Vincent Astor, rederick Alien, 
Joseph Franc aini, WwW. F. Brown, a! a Edward Har 
of New York city; William Subury of Bu ti, .. Llio tt 
B. Norris of Sodus, - ry Mer thau, — 
Cornell me Cc. C. Mitchell of Mill ook 

Texa Clarence Ousley Ft 1 Mrs 
Ousley, and J. 8S. Williams of P 

$ & f Lakefle 1 Porter 
tik ‘ ‘ ut le 
t A He M 
r k is on the Ohjo n t 

iil 

Californiat Pres David 8 Jordan of Stanford 
university, Col, Col H. Weinst« M wnd Mrs Nor- 
man Lombard, and Walter B. Webster of Sa } - 
cisco; A. RB. Cass of the Los Angele mber of 
commerce, Clarence M Smith of the Sa } isco 
chamber of commerce, and E. J, Wicks t 1€ 
university of California 

rhe p will J fr exsee Dr 
Lillian Johns« of Memp is, Miss Noa and 
J. W. Faxon of Chattanoog J smi d wife 
of Knoxville; from Geoigi iG liughes of 
Danville, W. S. Witham of . J. H. Hillhouse 
of Sylvester; M V tichards wite Miss Zula 
B Tate of Washington, D 

Others include William B. Hatch of Ypsilanti 
Mich: W. 8. Harris of Geneva, 0; Prof T. J. Brooks 
of agricultural college, Miss; Addison G. Foster of 
Tacoma, Wash; Prof H. T. Fernald of Massachusetts 
agricultural college; W. 1. Diffenderfer and wife of 
Lebanon, Mo; bh H Grubb of Carbondale, Col; 
Charles Carrol] of Carrollton, Md; Prof J. E. Stubbs 


of the university of Nevada; and George Woodruff of 
Joliet, Til. Others are expected to join the party be 
fore sailing. 

Good will certainly come out of the 
efforts of these commissions, added 
to what has been done by others and 
is being done by farmers and other 


public-spirited citizens. The time, 
work and money which a few of 
them have already devoted to the 


cause is evidence of the highest pat- 
riotism. The standard bill for farm 
finance under state laws was sub- 
mitted by the Co-operative finance 
league in January to the legislature of 
every state. The Indiana legislature 
































James J, Mapes Charles V, 
entific stud ind a learned chem- 
ist, with soul afire for farm things, 
he established his experimental farm 
near Newark, N J, in 1847, which la- 
ter becam«e known throughout the 
land. He occupied this farm until 
his death. Beginning with worn-out, 
sterile, unimproved land, he trans- 
formed it o a model farm, in fact 
as in name, 

Prof Mapes not only gave out agri- 
eultural results by voice and pen, 
but was the first man in America to 
prepare superphosphates to which 
he added sulphate of ammonia and 
peruvian guano “treated” to fix its 





volatile ammo He first employed 


this fertilizer on his farm. Later, on 
suggestion of Baron von Liebig, super- 
phosphates were prepared by treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid. In 1849 
he gave the recipe for “improved 
euperphosphate of lime” prepared 
from charred bone, the refuse of 
sugar refineries, with the additions 
noted above In 1859, after long and 
vexatious delays, he secured patents 
to his rights as the first to produce 
this artificial fertilizer. He never 
attempted to press his patent to the 
exclusion of manufacture by others. 


As a natural outgrowth of his experi- 
ments on his farm, Prof Mapes 
started the fertilizer business. 

This was continued by his_ son, 
Prof Charles V. Mapes. In 1877 this 
business took its present form and 
has so continued and is continuing 
at the present day, with Prof C. V. 
Mapes and his son, Charles H. Mapes, 
ictively engaged in the management. 
Thus we see a great business through 
three generations; and through all 
this time holding the respect, admi- 
ration and esteem of all having deal- 
ings with it, either as producer or 


consumer, 


All Aboard ! for Europe 


Aside from 
sion of seven 
son, several states 
vided delegates 
study of al co-oper 
jinance in Europe. These state dele- 
gates, and sundry volunteers, consti- 
tute the American commission of the 
southern commercial congress. Both 
bodies are working in unison. Most 
of the latter donate to the cause their 
time and also pay al! their expenses. 
"The party sailing on the Saxonia April 
-§ includes: 

National Commission—TDnunc 





the national commis- 
appointed by I Wil- 
have officially pro- 
for three months’ 
ation and farm 


res 






an UW. Fietcher, senator 


fom Fiorida hairman, Mrs Fletcher and Miss Nell 
Fletcher; Dr Clarence Owens of Maryland; Col 
Harvie Jordan of Atlanta, Ga, and Miss Jordan; 


Pres Butterfield of the Massachusetts agricultural col- 


jege; Dr J. L. Coulter of Washington; Hon Ralph 
w. om of Indiana; and Senator T. B. Gore of 
Oxjahom 

Delegates—Plor FL 


da: Von Engelken of poss 
Palatka, Johe G. .o of ‘Apalachicola and Dr J. Jj 


Mapes Charles H, Mapes 
is believed to be the first to have 
eracted a law for this purpose, though 


the matter is still pending «in various 
states. Practically the entire expense 
incurred by the league thus far has 
been met by its organizing president. 
A banquet at New York April 25 
will be tendered the commissioners 
the évening before they sail by E. N. 
Breitung, a wealthy New Yorker, 


taken a deep interst in the 
movement, 


Netiened Gronge Gutteck 


National Master Wilson is very busy 
these days with national grange work. 
He is called upon by newspapers, the 
agricultural press and members of the 
order for information concerning the 
present work of the grange, plans for 
the future and all the other things he 
is supposed to know about. The na- 
tional master has been doing good 
work in Montana and Colorado, and 
he reports these states as growing in 
enthusiasm and interest as to grange 
endeavor. The organization work will 
be called off April 15 under past regu- 
lations, and work under the new sys- 
tem will be started, The new plan 
allows the organizer a stated sum for 
each grange organized instead of se 
much a day. Mr Wilson attends mary 
grange meetings and is booked for an 
address at the state grange meeting in 
Oregon. An organizer at work in 
Wyoming and another will be in North 
Dakota when the season for work out 
there arrives, Calls for organizers 
have come from other states, but it is 
the national master’s plan to bring in 
not more than two new states a year 
unless conditions are very favorable, 
Virginia may possibly be undertaken 
this year. 

The national grange executive 
mittee recently met in’ Albany and 
paid the funeral expenses of the late 
“Father” Kelley and also directed that 
$100 be given his daughters to relieve 
any present needs. This committee 
also discussed arrangements for the 
meeting of the national grange at 
Manchester, N H, next November. 
That city and the enthusiastic patrons 
of New Hampshire offer just about 
everything to make the session one of 
unusual interest. It is believed that 
railroad rates will be very satisfac- 
tory, and these will soon be announced. 

Last year was not a very favorable 
one to the growth of tobacco in Can- 
ada, says Consul General John G, Fos- 
ter of Ottawa. About 7,500,000 pounds 
were produced in the province of On- 
tario, mostly burley. In Quebec 5,500,- 
er pounds were grown, mostly cigar 
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Saves Seed 


Increases Yield 


EUCHDANLRODEL 
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Monitor Double Disc Drill 


‘‘The Drill That Pays for Itself ’’ 





ouble Disc Drill. 


every acre every year? 


bearing. 
downward turn 


Every 


dreds of farmers have paid for a Monitor out 


season, Won't it pay you to investis 


nt De 
1 about it. 


Don't waste another season, A k your i 
drill or write us at once for booklet that tells ; 


= 
| 
bs | 


feature of the Monitor 


seed germinates. 
stand than with the old style drills. 


All come up at the Same Time. The proper placing of 
seed and uniform covering with moist soil causes the 
grain to come up and ripen evenly—increases the 

and improves the grade. 


The Monitor Cannot be Clogged in any soil, mud, gumbo, 
weedy or cornstalk ground. 
added to the fact that Monitor drills 
need not be set so deeply insures 
one-third lighter draft. 


Saves Its Cost in One Year. 


nler to s 


Address Dept.112 


Bigger Profits from Grain Crops. You are not making near all the money 
ou can from your grain crops—if you are not using the Monitor 
b For example—with wheat it saves one-fifth the seed 
and increases the yield 3 to 7 bushels per acre. 
grains is in the same proportion. Can you afford to lose that much on 


Deposits Seed at an Even Depth. The Monitor sows in front of the 

Other drills sow dchind the bearing. This partiogins 
gives it a very great advant 

ry: pod -y pal ———, —_ oe es 

ground and deposits it at the bottom of a clean, w' 

in two rows, one inch apart. is pane.” 

uniformly with moist soil, 


GrainGrows. None of the seed is dragged to the sur- 


face to shrivel in the sun, or be eaten by the birds. Every 
Sow one-fifth less and still get a better 


Hun- 
of the increase in 


yield and the seed it saved on a small acreage of grain the first 
gate a drill that promises to 
pay for itself in one year and to put that much more money 
in your pocket every year thereafter for many years to come? 


how you t! 


is wonderful 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, 


Eastern Branch, ADRIANCE, PLATT & COMPANY, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
SULLEEQEDAREGDERRGQSGREEGS LENEEEGERGESLEREEORREATS CERASEREA OSS CELE EOREEROS CASGEREENEED 
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The increase with other 
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Every grain 












Dealer 


Ill. 





THE MODERN GARDEN 


we its long, narrow rows that require thor- 

gh and constant working,M UST havetools 
th at are e: asy to adjust and operate: that sow, and 
cultivate perfectly. Many farmer » have steam 
heat and a telephone are sti in his old-fashioned 


llu 
tools. Do YOU use a hand hoe? 
Seed Drills and 


TRON Wheel Hoes 


” save halftime. make bigger ar 1 better . 
The view shows one of 38 combinations tr $2.50 to 
« 6 Combined will sow in continuous 
rows or in hi cultivate, weed, hoe, ridge, open 
furrows, etc. Parts changed quickly, Can 
chase in simplest form and add to as » 
Ask your dealer to show these tools and write 
us for new booklet, ‘Gardening With Mod- 
ern Tools."* We make full line of potato 
machipes,sprayers for al] purposes,etc. 































Over 100 Styles 


and Sizes of 
Cutawa 


Disk Implement: 
Don't waste money 
buying ordinary 
kinds when a 
CUTAWAY 
seldom costs , 
more—and often 
much less. At 
least, get facts 
about Cr 


BOOK FREE 
“‘The Soll 
na 


a 
intensive 
Tittage”’ 









AWAYS (CL ARES, If your dealer can't supply you, write es, 


Cutaway Harrow Co, 851 Main St. Higganum, Comm 
Makers of the original CLARK dish wnplementa 
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Kanne 
nomical a you can buy. 


are p 


for expansion. The nail heads 


every shingle is guaranteed. 
Kanneberg Steel Shingles are full 28 


or siding for any building, 


shingles and on corrugated roofing a 
roofing, 
ship y 





we pay the freight. 









KANNEBERG 
Established 1886 


nized and come singly, eight to a sheet, or in cl 
x 2 ft. Wesend you special nails, free. 


siding before 
We sell direct, saving you middleman’s 
received 


ROOFING & CEILING CO. 
51 Douglas St., Canton, Ohio _,f 
eee 


Protect your house and barns with a roof of steel that will be proof 
against sun, rain, lightning, heat, cold and other destructive elements. 


Kanneberg 


**We Pay the Freight” 

Shingles will give this perfect protection and prove the most eco- 
They are as easy to lay as wood shingles and 
can be laid much quicker. They will not rot and curl like wood, but last longer 
and look better all the time; will not spring out of shape nor buckle. 
slate they are light, do not crack with cold nor fall off, and can be laid on low 
pitch roofs. Many Kanneberg roofs have been in service for 15 patch e 
Kanneberg Shingles have a lock-joint that is absolutely water-tight allows 

9 Lee tere from the 


teel 
hingles 


Unlike 


the weather. 


Our galvanized shingles are not painted. You see just what you buy and 


steel, are painted or galva- 
usters on one sheet § ft. 6 
There is no better roofing a fete 


7 Me 
? 51 
Ask for sample Po Per ag 4 


of designs, si 4d styles. 
Send for Catalog p Fe ned d get oor rock-bottom prices on 


ou buy any 


Orders 


o 
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PLANT GROWTH 


@{ TRUCK TARMI 





You men who drive 
in the country | 


UNITED STATES 
TIRES 


will cut down your | 
tire bills 


The average mileage yielded today by United 
States Tires is from 25 to 50 per cent greater 
than that given by any make of tires previous 
to the formation of the United States Tire 
Company, two years ago. 

Our own records prove this. 

Every unprejudiced dealer in the country will 
admit it. 

Ask your friends who are using United States 
Tires, how much more mileage they are get- 
_ting now than they were getting in 1910. 
Two years ago we predicted that concentrat- 
ing the efforts and facilities of four of the 
world’s most modern tire making plants, on 
the making of one line of tires, would result 
in the most radical reduction in tire expense 
ever known to the industry. 

We have made good aut prediction. 

United States Tires have today come to be 
everywhere acknowledged as 


America’s Predominant Tires 





The simple reason back of it is this—they 
have cut down tire bills. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





The Eddy Steel Plow needs 
no introduction to the farmer in pro- 


Low 


gressive communities—it has proven its ability to do 


unequalled work under most any conditions. Light in weight 
and draft, yet strongly built throughout for hard, long service. 
Our 36-8, two-horse, stee! beam Plow will turn a furrow 
6 to 9inches deep and 11 to 15 inches wide. A strong, 
light plow with many exclusive good features for level 
or hillside. Keverses automatically ; has wider range of use- 
fulness than ordinary 
plows. Many years 
of eatiefaction in 
plo 


po; 


IFAD AN EDDY 


The EDDY Plows are backed by 73 years of 
successful piow-making. Every EDDY Plow 
has made an tadividuai record of success for itself 
The EDDY Two-Way Sulky Piow is the highest de- 
velopment of this type. Strong, simple, durable and 
dependable, readily adjustanle, always under perfect 
control, many exclasive features that make it the best 
plow for hard service in all kins of soil. 
The EDDY trademark on a plow is the emblem of quality. 
Write today for Catalog H. If we have no agent in 
your vicinity, we want to make you a 
tinal proposition. Be the first to 
grasp the opportunity—write NOW, 








Fruit Baskets 


and Crates 


of all kinds. Write for 

free Circular and Price 

List. 

WEBSTER BASKET CO., 
Webster. Monroe County, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES 


grade of Guaranteed t 
to meet the demands of large 
and count; at 





Box 16, 
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New Land for Sweet Potatoes 
CHAMBERS COUNTY, TEXAS 


Ss. J. HUGHES, 
thing in 
potatoes, I find, is to 
select seed and what 
14 kinds last vear, 
number selected 


growing sweet 
know how to 
variety. I had 
and out of this 
three, the pumpkin 
vam long vine, and what we Call 
the government potato with a short 
vine, and the Yancy yam. The Yancy 
yam is a deep yellow, has a good 
shape, is very early and has quite 
a good crop on it. It sells good on 
the wholesale or retail market. 

I always plant on the _ best 
highest land I can get. I use a 
sandy loam that has a good deep 
soil. If it is sod, meaning land that 
has never been plowed, I do not plow 
very deep at first, as it makes it 
work up badly? 

New land is the 
tatoes. I plow my 
the fall so the rains and frost will 
put it in better shape. I find the 
best way for any crop, especially a 
erop like sweet potatoes, is to break 
the land deep and cross break it. If 
the land is not broken deep, the po- 
tato is liable to be small, or cracked 
or out of shape. The lightest soil 
we may have is not too light for po- 
tatoes. 

I plant the slips when they get 5 
inches from the ground. Before 
planting, I harrow the land down as 
good as can be done. I use a middle 
buster for listing my rows off. I set 
as deep as I can and run the rows 
4 feet apart. When I get the rows 
listed, I harrow them across or 
lengtnways, in order that the rows 
that are listed will be filled up some- 
what. 

I use a 10-inch walking plow for 
bedding up for the potatoes; then I 
run a disk cultivator over-the rows, 
going twice to the row, making the 
row as big and high as I Can. I 
take a hoe and knock the top of the 
off, and I am ready for plant- 
ing bd 

1 plant 


The first 


and 


best for sweet po- 
potato land in 


rows 


my potatoes about 14 inch- 
es apart. The pumpkin yams can be 
planted closer than other; it onty 
makes a few potatoes to the hill, but 
they are always large The Yancy 
yam and Government potato make a 
good many to the hill, but do not 
get large. I use three parts 
bone meal and two parts cotton- 
seed meal, and apply from 400 to 
00 pounds to thé acre 

I find a_ spike-tooth 
good tool for working 
doesn’t tear the row down 
good work. I use the hoe to go be- 
tween the hill, and plow the row up 
each side I use a homemade push 
made out of 1 by 12-inch boards 
about 6 feet long IT nail them to- 
gether at one end and make handles 
and spread at the other end as wide 
as the potato rows, and brace it at 
the top; then put the handles on the 
wide end and hitch one horse to the 
narrow end and run between the 
rows, which pushes the dirt up around 
the hill I find if the dirt isn’t up 
around the hill that worms will get 
in the potatoes. I wait until the po- 
tatoes are fully ripe before digging, 
as they keep much better. If a light 
frost comes before they are dry, I 
cut the vines off as soon as possible, 
to prevent the frost going into them. 


any 


quite so 


cultivator a 
potatoes. It 
and does 





Canner Paid for Itself 


C. M. PICKEL, ROANE COUNTY. TENN 


When I first thought of buying a 
small farm, I began studying how I 
could what other people let go 
to waste. That was just at the be- 
ginning of the small canner for home 
use, and I bought one and found it 
paid for itself the first week. Every 
farmer has a surplus of vegetables or 
fruits at some season that usually are 
lost. It does not take an expensive 
canner, but, of course, the better out- 
fit we have the faster we can turn off 
work. I can quite a lot of goods each 
season, and find ready sale for all. I 
have always made more money out 
of my canned goods than any other 
thing I have tried. 

Beans and tomatoes are usually the 
best sellers. Kraut, beets and garden 
peas are also good sellers. I can save 
my pumpkin and sweet potatoes, not 
only for sale, but for home use, and 


save 


dealer’s profits and have a 
grade goods, We 
South do not realize 
portunities that are passing 
subject of finished products, 
must learn to finish them in 
get all there is due us. 


high- 
the 
golden 0; 
us in the 
and we 
order to 


save 
e! people of 
the 





Success with Cabbage 
E. M., MINNESOTA 


I have been growing garden truck 
for several years and am making a 
specialty of cabbage, planting 
six acres annually. The crop re- 
quires black loam soil, heavily fer- 
tilized to produce good results [ 
plow deep and thoroughly pulverize 
before seeding. The seed is sown 
with a garden seeder between Muay 
15-20. The young plants are trans- 
planted between June 20 and July 1, 
and set at a distance of 16 inches, 
with rows 3 feet apart to permit of 
cultivation. I begin cultivating soon 
after transplanting as the greatest 
care must be exercised to keep the 
fields clean and the surface of the 
soil loose and meliow. 

[I harvest the crop by hand, using 
the common corn knife to cut the 
head from the . staik. Harvesting 
commences October 20 for winter 
storage. The crop will average be- 
tween 15 and 20 tons per acre and 
the prices range ail the way from 
$5 to $80 per ton, depending upon 
quality and demand. I have a stor- 
age room large enough to hold 15) 
tons of cabbage and keep at least 
100 tons during the winter. Shelves 
run the full length and hight of the 
building and the cabbage heads ar 
placed on these shelves to allow suf- 
ficient circulation of air and keep 
them in perfect condition. The tem- 
perature of the room is kept at about 
40 degrees. I have a stove in the 
building and keep fire during the 
excessively cold weather. 


about 





More Efficient Manure Handling 


W. GUY NOLAND, INDIANA 


Manure that is made in the stables 
[ place in square pens made of 
boards, the manure doors 
These pens prevent the manure from 
rotting the buildings and the manure 
will decompose rapidly. By the time 
they are filled the manure is. well 
rotted but also well preserved, so it 
is then loaded into the spreader and 
hauled to the fields. Another impor- 
tant point in this way of keeping th 
manure is that it will not 
much and I can haul almost anytim 
during the winter. I have the 
tem so arranged that the pens ar 
all filled nearly the same time and in 
hauling a full day I can clean them 
all out. By this means I have the 
Stables always clean and my manur 
well out of the way all the time 

The cattle feeding pens are adjoin- 
ing the barn and in them I arrange 
to place the wheat and oats straw 
every season. The cattle are allowed 
to eat and run around this straw dur- 
ing the winter in addition to th: 
Sleeping shed. Every day a good 
deal of the straw is thrown from th« 
stack for the cattle to lie on 
a large amount is also placed around 
the feeding pens and 
this means the straw is into 
manure, together with all cornstalks 
and refuse. This is not hauled until 
the cattle are sold early in Febru- 
ary and then I haul it out on the corn 
ground before time for spring work 

I think a manure spreader should 
be set to spread thin and then if it 
is not on thick enough apply the sec- 
ond covering. My idea in this i 
that by regulating the apron to move 
slowly, the beater will make two rev- 
olutions to each inch or so of 
manure. In doing this it thoroughly 
tears the manure into small particles 
and spreads more uniformly. The 
manure will go farther and do more 
good. I have seen this work out in 
my land year after year, where a 
thin coating well scattered did as 
much good as a heavy coating. 


close to 


freeze si 


sys- 


and 
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Garden Beans require rich 
the richer the better. Of the 
varieties grown for snap or 
beans the most popular are 
Valentine, Early Mohawk, 
Black Wax, Golden Wax, 
Wax and White Wax. 


soil; 
bush 
string 
Early 
Refugee, 
Kidney 





April 12, 1913 


Spray for Blight 


It cannot be cured but can be prevented easily 
and at little cost, if sprayed in time and in the right 
way. Spraying increases the yield enough to pay. 


TRON AGE sprayers 


Sprayers 


are built for this purpose. 4 or 6 rows, 55 or 100 gallon, 

wood or steel tanks, single or double acting pumps with 

least slippage, wind shift adjustment, nozzle strainers 

for one or two horses, Ask your dealer about them and 

write us for new Free booklet. 
Farm, Garden and 


Orchard ny BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 


VW), Box1329,Grenloch, N. 3. 





Fertilizer—Covers 


Rows I's 8 pleasure to walk be- 
hind aad w Regu- 
Plants corn, 


lar as 8 clock 2 peas. 
or beet seeds in hills or drills; at same 
time will drop wet or dry fertilizer in ac- 

curate amounts per acre in hill or drill 
This is the original-~-the only genuine 


| Cy Sanee fine Eclipse 


CORN PLANTER 


is a great time and temper saver. No stopping to fuss 
and adjust it. Once set---you're ready for the day with- 
out loss of time. Dealers sell it. If none near you 
write us 

Free Catalog---S 


end for our 64-page catalog, has a 


AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO. 


Box No 120 

















sic FREE BOOK on 


ALFALFA 


HOW TO GROW IT ON YOUR LAND 


“Alfalfa—W onder Crop,” is the title of a new book 
issued by It contains a fund of priceless 


obligation op aoe 
Don’t put it - bh for 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., 





FARM SEEDS 


Seed Potatoes. 30 varieties, best early, medium 
and late kinds grown. Seed Oats. Splendid quality, 
heavy and thoreughly —-.. 
Both Flint and Dent adapted f 
or the silo. Germination tests averag ng 90- 

DO. B. Brand Alfatfa, Clover and imethy Seed. 
99.50% pure or better,the highest grade obtainable. 

Send for Dibbie's Farm Seed Catalog and 
samples of Corn, Oats and Grass seeda Free. 
Then mail us your orders and we will give you 
immediate shipment. Ss are sold uf @ 
money-back-if-you-want-i guarantee. 

1600 scres In our own Seed Farms. 

We are Headquarters for Farm Seeds and 
our prices are right, as we ship from our farms 
to yours. Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER 


either crop 
100%. 














S Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. J 
Six Varieties 
Heavy Yielders 


Seed Com sexy rat: 


You want <4 L—— AS, Yellow —+¥ Our stocks were 
grown by the first prize at the recent Penn’a. 
State and the Sout Sout Carolina Nations! Cern Shows. 


Grasses Clover at $11 per bushel. 


Timothy, Red 
Top, Orchard, Kentucky Blue, Millets, 
Alfalfa, Vetches and 30 other grasses. 


SPRING RYE AND BARLEY, BUCKWHEAT, FIELD 
Nerthern Grown 


PEAS AND BEANS 
Cow Peas | Tou ane plant 
the earliest varieties. 
We have them in —* reantities at moderate prices. 
MAINE GROWN SEED POTATOES 
CLEAN SOUND 


Cobblers, Early Ohios, Early Rose, Carmans, Mountains, 
Giants, Raleighs, State of Maines, Gold Coins 


Everything for the Farm---Moderate Prices 
You want our 32-page catalog. It is free. Ask for it. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, Landicviile, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


Vegetable Plants 


Large transplanted plants of Cabbage, Tomato, Celery, 
Eeg Plant, Pepper and Cauliflower. Write for Price 
List. THE J. & HUTTON CO., Conyngham, Pa. 








QFSe VeEREr PLA WES— Re fable money- 
making varieties. Only $1.50, $1. +3 $1. 98 per :-% 
TMustrated catalog free. S&S. A. VIRDIN, Hartly, D 





INITIAL CROP REPORTS 
CPRELUSSERTD AD SESRROES000 05 EEEREERASIOLI 


Easy to Load—Easy to Unload 





' CROP 
REPORTS | 


High Promise for — 


B, W. SNOW 





Weather conditions during March 
and at the beginning of April have 
been such as to enable American Ag- 
riculturist correspondents to form a 
very accurate judgment of the pros- 
pect for growing wheat. The plant 
has begun to green up, and spring 
growth is in evidence throughout 
practically all of the belt except the 
extreme north. As a result corre- 
spondents are able to form a well- 
founded opinion, based upon an ex- 
amination of the plant itself. 

The average condition of the crop 
as reported for April 1 is 87.6. This 
compares with an average of 80.6 
last year at this date, and is the 
highest reported since 1908, when the 
average was 91.3 on April 1. Taking 
a series of the past 10 years as a 
basis, the average condition of the 
crop for that period at this date has 
been 86.2, so that the crop is now 
reported at 1.4 above the average for 
10 years. 

While this condition is very satis- 
factory, it is not as high as has been 
generally anticipated, the opinion 
being based upon the excellent char- 
acter of the winter and the ample 
supply of moisture which is avail- 
able. 

On December 1, when the crop was 
ready to go into winter quarters, the 
average condition was reported at 
92,2, so there has b-en a decline during 
the winter of 4.6 points. On Decem- 
ber 1 the condition was likewise re- 
markably uniform, nearly ail states 
ranging between 91 and %. The de- 
cline between December and April 1 
for this crop varies but little from 
the average decline for a period of 
10 years, the average for that time 
being 38. 

It will be gathered from what has 
been said that the winter wheat crop 
this year starts *7ith a prospect, and 
an experience, that is very nearly 
normal. 

At present the situation, so far as 
moisture: is concerned, even in this 
district, is satisfactory, but it will be 
well to bear in mind the fact that 
there is an absence of subsurface 
moisture resulting from previous 
drouth, and that in order to maintain 
the crop in good condition, it will be 
mecessary to have more than the 
usual current rainfall during the re- 
mainder of this season. 

Of course, any effort to translate 
condition at this time into bushels 
would be futile, but it may be said 
that in all probability we will have 
left standing for harvest, one of the 
largest acreages ever garnered, and 
with the present condition above nor- 
mai, and all factors surrounding the 
crop, at this time, good, the possibil- 
ities are for a large wheat crop. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of winter wheat by states at 
present, compared with a year ago: 

Condition of Wheat, —_ 1 
1912 
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Special Delivery Parcels—A recent 
amendment to the parcel post regu- 
lations provides that a mailable parcel 


will be accorded the usual special 
delivery service when a special de- 
livery stamp or 10 cents in ordinary 
stamps are affixed thereto in additien 
te the parcel post postage. When or- 
dinary stamps are used the words 
“special delivery” must be placed on 
the wrapper. 


Effect of Salting Curd—Salt is add- 
ed to curd mainly to flavor the chees>. 
In addition, however, it aids in re- 
moving the whey, hardens and con- 
tracts the curd, checks the formation 
of lactic acid, and also checks unde- 
sirable forms of ferment. Unsalted 
cheese cures more rapidly, but is apt 
to develop a bitter flavor. 


‘ 





caps Sem 


that back-breaking lift, and makes it 


work would otherwise be hardest. 
down hill than up. 
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Easy to Handle. The box is as long as any 
spreader built—yet the distance between the 
wheels is from 25 to SJ per cent. less than on 
any other low down spreader. In barn yard 
or field, the Flying Dutchman Spreader is 
as easy to handle as a wagon. 


Wheels are Under the Load just where they 
must be if you wish to secure the greatest 
strength, ease of handling and lightness of 
gparaft. Most of the weight being 

on the rear wheels gives abun- 


ANA CURURUUUEUOS CLURORCSEGE COUNTREGOEEO TECCRCERECERED 


dant traction power without the 4 


extra heavy mud lugs used on 
other spreaders. 


Clearance. The endless apron 

has 18 in. clearance between low- 

est point and ground—6 in. more 
than mostothers. A point 
worth remembering. 


[17] Sus 


from ground to top of box at the rear wheels. Saves 


quicker and easier to load. 


Apron Runs DOWN Hill. Being lower behind than in front, load travels 
downward. This gives much lighter draft and saves the horses where the 
You know it’s easier to haul a load 


Thad beok-bel 


Low Down Spreader 


Best for Man, Team and Land 


All Steel Frame—Steel Wheels—Steel Beater. 
Apron runs on three sets of steel rollers— 
safely carries 4800 lbs. without sagging. No 
other spreader is so strong and well-built. 


Simplest in Construction, one lever operates 
entire machine. An inexperienced bo 
manage it without any chance of doing 

to the machine. 

We also build the Moline Spreader which is 
of the same construction, but with a Return 
pron. 

Be sure to examine these Spreaders before 
buying any other. You will find a Flying 
Dutchman Dealer near you. 

Our illustrated Spreader Booklet will be sent 
free—if you write for it at once. Address 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Dept. 117, Moline, IL 
Eastern Branch: Adriance, Platt & Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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FARM PLANS FREE! i: 


With Complete Working Drawings & Specifications, making over 


$75 worth of Architectural Details 


Here’s the Proof that “Cypress is a Friend to Its Friends,’’ 


SERIES, No.6 


Here it is, Mr. Farmer Man, a booklet ‘‘of, by and for Farmers’’ 


directed straight to 
estin ey 
Buildi 


— ters and the most interesting and 
lans you ever laid e 
with the compliments of CYPRE 


, with 24 inter- 
y valuable lot of 
on. These pA, ALL FREE 

, “The Wood Eternal’?? Here 


It contains over 60 pa 


» is a list of the plans included: 
: Full Working Drawings & Complete Specifications Co With Each, 
1 LARGE STOCK BARN, stalls for 24 cows, & a siluxGomtz] 


plete floor plans. 


Three drawings. 


1 GENERAL PURPOSE BARN, with plans far building 


—four drawings. 


This is dead easy: 


1 “YANKEE” BARN, for 80-acre farm, eleyatron and Hoor, 


layout. Two drawi 
1 DOUBLE POULTRY 


ngs. 
HOUSE, elevation and tidor plats 


—two drawings. Simple enough 

1 DOUBLE CORN CRIB, two drawings—showing a prac? 
tical building. A dandy. 

1 HOG HOUSE, two drawings with practical suggestions 


for building. 


1 FRAME SILO, known as .‘‘Cold-Climate Silo;’’ four 


drawings—a winner. 


1 SMALL CONSERVATORY, four drawings—easy and 


cheap to build. 


are sufficient for any intelligent ‘‘barn carpenter” 
ht ahead and build from. Se ——— 


anew barn (or other 


outhouse, or 
by all means GET THIS BOOK.” 
practical, CASHABL 


fy all m 
FREE BOOK! 
cYPRisss Foc RET L 


Yea apectacely FREE: remember that. 
these 36 booklets in the famous C 
er are free for the asking. 


en 
It con a world of 


FREE PLANS! 


calling for VOL. 20 of the 
POCKET L LIBRARY and sendtous. We 
by return mail and be proud to do 


it. 
AL 
Pocket 
t is recog- 


~ & a strictly Lye Referen 


Help x 
PRESS PLAN DOOR 


rete »rheas press 399) 8 ewresns st bereer eens 


the FREE CyY- 
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AIR-COOLED 
ALL SIZES OF HEAVY DUTY FARM ENGINES 
Mere Work with Less Fuel 
. “Gentlemen: The 2 1-2 H.P.‘NEW- 
WAY’ cam bought of you Syears ago 
last August, has given entire satisfac- 
tion. It has done all my threshing, 
= feed, saw- 
ng wood and cutting 
der, without any 
pes except bat- 
teries, gasoline and 
oil. Have work- 
ed it all kinds of 
weather. I am 
satisfied I can do 
more with less 


fuel than any en- 
ser bes ein ey neigh- 


W. 5. ani 
Garderville, Pa.’’ 














There will NEVER be enough num- 
ber one apples—ALWAYS too many 
cider apples. Don't waste your time 
and your trees grow ing inferior graces, 
Use **Scalecide"’ the one sure spray for 
San Jose scale, and produce number 
one fruit. *Scalecide” is 1004 efficient 
@gainst scale and has marked fungi- 
1 properties. ey best orchard. 
ists the world over. En ed by Ex. 
eriment Stations. Our SERVICE 
PARTMENT furnishes ip ord 
dort the orchard, ee today to 
et 





We Make 
Sprayers 
Tole Eve rypoay 


Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard Rigs, eto. oe 
There’s.a ficld sprayer for every need, pro- 
_ pounced by all experts the world’s best line. 
THIS EMPIRE KING 
leads everything of 


Corrosion is impossible, Wette fe for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entiresprayerline. Wehavethe corayer 
to meet your exact wants, Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP Co., 





10 ttth St., Elmira, &. ¥. 











and better 


Spraying time is here. You can get more 
We can give 


crops by spraying now and keeping at it. 
you either hand or power sprayers, all kinds, all sizes. 
We have a little power outfit with 2 H. P. engine at 
$95 that is a winner, and keep in mind that we have 
engines all sizes. Among the lot is a ‘‘Danily’’ 
little 2-H. P. for light work we can sell you for $47.50 
cash after thirty days’ trial. Do not Rs power till 
you get our proposition on any size, large or small. 
Quiek Shipments. A. Sreniee ENGINE WORKS, 
137 Liberty St, New York, N. Y 


Mount Gilead Cider Presses 


Net the biggest profit because they get the 
most cider out of apples with the least 
Soe areratien Thirty-six yea 
success back of our guarantee to you. 
We make a presse for every purpose. 

ce der evaporators, apple- 
butter cookers, vinegar genera- 
tors, spraying outfits, etc. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 

(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
presees in the world) 
1083 Lincoln Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio 
Or Room 119,C, 39 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


Profit by Spraying 


—kill insects. Use sprayer that does = 


"Seo Brown's Auto Spray " 


Hee! Auto Pop Noztie. 

eflicient, economica) for ent work. “6 

sizes and styles—band and power outfits, 
Browe's Mon Clg tome Hezrle for larger epra: 

Ee. Cc. BRO 

24 Jay Street 











Rochester, N.Y. 
AAPA SESE 





Lakeshore ace A Box 115,Girard,P. 


ron SEED POTATOES 


The Vine is a giant among potatoes; stood up without 
spot or blemish (comparatively) while others were dead 
and dying all around it. ielded 300 bu. while 
Mountains on either side of it yielded 200. bu. same 
conditions. Price, bbl. $8. Write for prices in quantity 


lL. L. WARE. eo 38 Gardiner, Maine 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


Profit in Growing Strawberries 


*ALVIN FISHMAN, ILLINOIS 


On the old home place in north- 
western Iowa, we raised strawberries 
for eight years with varying degrees 
of success. Even under occasional 
adverse climatic conditions the crop 
was sufficient to make the business 
pay. The plot to be set to strawber- 
ries was plowed.and harrowed in the 
spring the same as any other piece 
of ground. We _ crushed _clods and 
smoothed the surface with a plank 
drag. 

With a marking wheel the 
were then marked off both ways so 
as to admit of cross-cultivation. By 
setting the plants 30 inches each way 
we provided ample room for a nar- 
row matted row and a path for the 
pickers to use. We learned by ex- 
perience that more berries and bet- 
ter ones could be produced in such 
a row than in a wide one. where each 
plant had to use much energy in the 
struggle for existence. 

Having completed the preparation 
of the ground in April we were ready 
to set plants about May 1 Some 
people attempted to raise straw- 
berries by setting the plants in the 
fall, but they soon discovered that 
not enough runners could be formed 
in the dry early autumn to make 
the first crop pay for the extra 
labor. 

We raised our own plants because 
they were cheaper and would pro- 
duce a much better stand than any 
we could purchase from a plant firm. 
We dug the plants with a fork, tak- 
ing care to/ lift out all the roots. In 
the basement of the vegetable house 
we trimmed them as we termed the 
process of pruning. 

With a one-horse cultivator 
harrow for frequent intertillage we 
kept the plant enemies so well un- 
der control that weeding did not be- 
come necessary for - several weeks. 
Bach time that weeds were pulled 
the ground was stirred up into good 
tilth around each plant, and the 
fruit-buds were pinched off. Thus 
plant food which would have been 
used to complete the formation of 
worthless fruit was utilized to great 
advantage for plant growth. 


rows 


and 


Mulch Carefully 

Early in the fall after the plants 
had propagated abundantly the 
perfluous runners were cut away by 
running a sharp disk close to the 
row. 

Freezing and thawing of the ground 
injured the plants by lifting them 
from the soil, the cold weather killed 
many fruit-buds, and the dashing 
rains of the fruiting season ren- 
dered many berries unsalable by 
coating them with we found 
it necessary to apply some kind of 
mulch. Oats straw produced a crop 
of grain which was a menace in the 
picking season. 

Neither leaves, 
hay could be 
so we turned 
manure. This 
rows with a fork 


su- 


soil, so 


wheat straw, nor 
economically obtained, 
our attention to horses 
we. spread on the 
as early in the win- 


awarded 
hort 


*Abridged article 
prize by Illinois state 
society at 1912 meeting 


first 
icultural 


ter as possible. As the winter’s snow 
melted, much of the soluble mattér 
was leached out of the manure. The 
spring showers so effectively com- 
pleted the work begun by the melt- 
ing snow that nothing remained that 
could in any way injure the purity 
of the fruit. What had passed into 
the soil constituted a very valuable 
supply of directly available plant 
food. 

As soon as the plants began to 
push through the mulch the coarsest 
manure was raked into the Spaces 
between the rows. That portion 
which remained on the row served to 
protect the fruit from the heavy 
summer rains. Besides being a pro- 
tection to the pickers the mulch 
proved a valuable asset to the forces 
working toward the conservation of 
moisture. The manure choked 
out many weeds which otherwise 
would have obtained a dangerous 
foothold.~ 

After Treatment 

After the harvest we mowed the 
strawberry bed. Following this the 
patch was weeded once and the mid- 
dles were worked usually three 
times. The runners were again cut 
to prevent the row from becoming 
too wide the next season. Of course, 
the berries had to be mulched again 
as before. We turned the plants un- 
der after the second crop because we 
thought it more profitable to set a 
new bed each year than to keep one 
bed fruiting for more than two sea- 
sons, We gradually increased our 
acre yield to a maximum of T7000 
quarts, That crop sold for about 
$800. After deducting the amount 
Tequired to pay for the picking and 
boxes, approximately $600 was left 
for net profit which, however, in- 
cluded the amount expended for the 
care of the bed prior to the harvest- 
ing of the first crop. 


also 


and Profits 





Pin Money from Plants 
MRS E. A. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


I wonder how many farmers’ wives 
try to make some money to help de- 
fray the small expenses of the house- 
hold? Here is one way I have helped, 
There is money in raising tomato, 
cabbage cauliflower and celery 
plants. Get the earliest and best va- 
rieties from a good, reliable seed firm, 
a firm with a reputation for selling 
good seeds; then get good boxes from 
2% to 3 feet deep and fill with good 
manure and dirt within about 9 
inches of the top. Then put in 
about 3 inches of manure and sand, 
leaving about 6 inches for the plants 
to grow. Sow seed early. The boxes 
should be covered with glass, and a 
covering of boards laid on at night. 
Be sure no mice are caught in the 
boxes. Place them where they can 
have plenty of sun and you will have 
large, healthy plants for sale early in 
the spring, and the demand usually 
far exceeds the supply. 

If plants get too high in-the boxes, 
put more boards around the top. As- 
ters, phlox, verbenas and other. plants 
can be raised -successfully: in this 
manner. ‘Water plants ~ quite 
frequently, but do not have them too 
vet, especially in the cooler weather, 
menace to a young grow- 


same 


as this is a 


American Agriculturist 
ing plant. I have successfully ratsea 
plants in this way and always find a 
ready. market for plants of) quality, 
and they can be sold at considerable 
profit. 





Garden Annual Appreciation 


A. P. SANDLES, OHIO SECRETARY OF AGET 


The Garden Annual, special edition, 
1913, is a top-notch product. 

It is a card index to better farm- 
ing, breeding and marketing. 

It is a storehouse of information of 
such value as to help the farmer te 
get upstairs in his business. 

Illustration and color 
pleasing and attractive, 
highly instructive. 

It contains enough 
to make it worth more 
hundred copper cents. 

The Garden special] will 
profit into the pocket of a 
than many’ times the cost of 
can Agriculturist for one year. 

It was a welcome spring guest in 
many Ohio homes. Its helpful sug- 
gestions will grow all summer, 


Spraying Is Orchard Insurance 


W. R. SOVERHILL, ILLINOIS 


make it 
as well as 


common 
than 


sense 
one 


put more 
farmer 
Ameri- 





orchard is a neces- 
insurance or protec- 
tion. The insurance policy on -build- 
ings is carried year after year 
whether or not there are any. losses 
There are seasons when one can 
raise good fruit without spraying if 
weather conditions are ideal, but soe 
seldom are the weather conditions 
ideal during. the growing season that 
one cannot afford to take chances, 
Again, the spraying during one year 
or season will greatly affect the or- 
chard condition the following year. 

I would no more think of going 
through the coming season without 
spraying than to fail to renew my 
protection because we had _ no fire 
last year. The times for the ap- 
plication of spray are established 
and are known. Usually three 
sprayings are sufficient. The ma- 
terials used for these applications are 
changing somewhat each season. [ 
had excellent the past seasen 
with the following: 

First application: 
deaux with arsenate of 

Second application: Commercial 
lime-sulphur one to 30 gallons with 
arsenate of lead two pounds to 50 
gallons, 

Third application: Combined bor- 
deaux with arsenate of lead 4-3 to 
50 gallons, lead arsenate two pounds 
to 50 gallons. 

This controlieg scab 
fectly, and very little 
curred from c odling 


Spraying one’s 
Sary means of 


set 


well 


success 


Combined bor- 
lead, 


almost 
damage 
moth. 


per- 
0o- 





Who Should Get the Profit 


One of the speakers at a recent 
farmers’ convention said that fruit 
and produce growers are being forced 
to develop their own methods of 
marketing so as to get their fair share 
of profits, 

“The fact that many of them are 
doing this reminds me of a story,” 
said he. “A little boy with an orange 
met another boy who said, ‘Johnnie, 
if you'll let me have that orange Ill 
suck out the nasty juice for you.’ 

“*Thank you,’ said Johnnie, ‘but I 
think I'll do my own suckin’ today.’” 














Motor Truck Drawing a 24-Double Disk and 12-Disk Seeder 


By owning this type of motor truck the.dairyman or market gardener can often utilize it. in field opera- 


tions, as shown herewith. 


nia, but all the same they are 


Eastern farmers will understand this~picture was not taken in the hills of Pennsylva- 
interested in knowing how their western brethren do things. . 
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Van Beers 


— The 
Second 
40 lb. Cow 


—and Her 
Record 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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e Record Breakers 


To the Credit of Schumacher Feed, following the phenomenal achievement of Valdessa Scott 2nd—the World’s first 


Smashing 
60,90 and 100 
Day Tests 


Milk 

60 days 
90 days 
100 days 
120 days 


- 5,552.00 Ibs. . 290.00 Ibs. 
- 8,147.90 lbs. . 418.33 lbs. 
. 8,987.40 Ibs. . 460.19 bs. 
- 10,490.00 Ibs. . 540.97 Ibs. 


Butter 


- 40-Ib.cow recently announced in our fall page advertisement in this paper, we have the further pleasure to announce 
the breaking of Two More World's Records—one by Jobanna De Kol Van Beers and one by Dutchland Changeling 
Colantha Lad. Asin the case of Valdessa Scott 2nd—these two new world’s records were also made on Schwmacher Feed. 


7 Day Record 








Hail to the new ‘‘Queen of Dairy- 
dom’’—Johanna de Kol Van Beers. When Val- 


dessa Scott 2nd startled the dairy world with her 
remarkable record-breaking achievement, she earned 
the title of the ‘‘wonder cow’’ of the world. The 
wise ones shook their heads and said ‘‘There will 
not soon be another cow like her. Twosuch magnifi- 
cent animals can hardly appear in one generation.” 
But this is the day of dairy wonders. The seemingly 
impossible is happening every day. World’s records 
are made and smashed with bewildering rapidity. 
The wonderful development of the science of breed- 
ing—the increasing knowledge of how to select the 
animal of the greatest capabilities—the masterly 
skill in handling—and last, but not least—the per- 
fection of the dairy ration—all have combined to 
make the wildest dream of a decade ago the 





JAMES M. ANDERSON 
Breeder ef Thoroughbred Holstein-Freisian Cattle 


Pompton Plains, New Jersey, March 28, 1913 
The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen;—We have been using Schumacher Stock Feed 
for several years. It will no doubt interest you to know that 
“Schumacher” formed part of the ration fed JOHANNA DE 
KOL VAN BEERS during her recent test when she broke the 
world's record for @ days, 90 days and 100 days. 

The variety of products in Schumacher Stock Feed makes 
it most valuable in the dairy ration. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) FRANK RAYCRAPT, Manager. 








actual eccurrence of today. 





Will wonders never cease—in dairy- 
dom? Will the limit of milk production not 
soon be reached? It would seem-not. Now 
eomes Dutchland Changeling Colantha Lad, 
a remarkable 3-year old heifer and establishes 
a hitherto unattainable record as the World’s 
Champion of her class and age. Read what her 
owners say about this great cow—how she scored 
her wonderful success at such an early age, and note 
tm particular, the part good old Schumacher played, 
in producing this phenomenal record. \t is the same old 
story you have heard over and over again whenever 
and wherever a world’s record has been. broken. 
When the name of the record-making—record- 
breaking ration has been made known you will find 
the owner giving due credit to Schumacher Feed. 





DUTCHLAND FARMS 


FRED F. FIELD HOLSTEIN CO., Brockton, Mass 
Montello Station—309 Battles Street 


Brockton, Mass., March 15, 1913. 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentiemen:—Your Schumacher stock feed has scored another big 
success as our new world’s champion Junior three yeur old heifer 
Dutchland Changeling Colantha is bei fed this food as part of 
her grain ration, Her stable mates, Dutchiand Colantna Vaile and 
Dutchland Colantha Magna are aleo being fed same ration and will 
have world’s records in the near future, 

Dutchland Changeling Colantha Lad -has just completed ten 
months of her year’s test making a record of 646.6 pounds of butter fat 
and has broken the former world’s record of 639. Ibs. of butter fat 
for twelve months production. 

Dutebland Ghangoling Colestbs Lad and ber stable mates, Dutch- 
land Colantha Vale and Dutchland Colantha Mona are daughters of 
Colantha Johanna Lad, who is a son of Colantha 4th Johanna. who 
until very recent bad held the world's record for both the butter and 
milk production. Several other daughters of Colantha Johanna 
will be heard from in the near future. Yours truly, 


FRED ¥. FIELD HOLSTEIN OO. 








For Record - Making 
Record-Breaking Use 


Milk . . 663.00 lbs. 
Butter . . 40.32 Ibs. 


Such a feat as Johanna de Kol Van 
Beers has accomplished in her recent*mar- 
velous 60 day, 90 day, and 100 day tests 
may well cause the whole dairy universe to 
pause in wonder and amazement at this 
great prodigy. Well may men stop to pay homage 
to this new “‘Queen of Dairydom,’’ Well may her 
owner feel a pardonable pride in her notable 
achievements. ell may every dairyman examine 
carefully the favorable circumstances that made 
her marvelous record possible—especially the feed 
on which more than any thing else depended the 
outcome of the test that stamped Johanna de Kol 
Van Beers—the second 40 Ib. cowin the world and 
the new 60 day, 90 day and 100 day Champion 
of the World. Read what her owner says in his 
letter at the left. It is another World’s Record to 
the credit of Schumacher Feed. 


Mibtetle)s 
n Sie @--tat Ola 
Heifer 


Schumacher Feed is the one dairy ra- 
tion that has just the necessary variety bal- 
ance and appetizing grain flavor which cows 
relish so keenly. The one feed they don’t 
tire of—the one feed they “‘lick up greedily, 
digest easily afd on which they maintain the 
heaviest, steadiest milk production without 
getting ‘‘off feed.’’ Schumacher is composed 
of finely ground kiln dried corn, oats, bar- 
ley and wheat products. Try mixing three 
parts of this wonderful feed with one part 
of any high protein concentrate. The com- 
bination will give you record-making—record- 
breaking results, too. Get it at your dealers, 


~s 





THE IMMINENT 








The K-r-i-t Farmer 
knows gasoline engines 


That’s why he bought a K-r-i-t. That’s why there are four thousand 
K-r-i-t farmers whose names and addresses we can give you. 

The K-r-i-t Motor was designed and built as it is, for the K-r-i-t farmer. 

The K-r-i-t farmer knows what a2 motor must do to re.ider service 
and be worth his investment. 

He knows the sand, the mud, the hills, the hauls of his country—he 
knows that the motor is the heart, the lungs, the breath, in fact, the very 
life of every car. 

The K-r-i-t Motor more than any other feature of the K-r-i-t is respon- 
sible for those four thousand K-r-i-t farmers. 


Why the K-r.i-t Motor is the Farmer’s Motor 


The valves are enclosed and interchange- 
able and the valve tappets adjustable. 

Motor is water cooled by thermo- syphon 
system aided b y ball bearing fan; the mo- 
tor is lubricated by splash feed from crank 
case with sight feed on the dash, 


These are the more important mechan1- 
cal features which make the K-r-i-t Motor 
sturdier, tougher, more durable and more 
powerful than any other motor of its rat- 
ing in the world. 

That’s why the K-r-i-t Motor makes the 
K-r-i-t the farmer’s car. 

Let us tell you what four thousand farm- 
ers say of the K-r-i-t Motor, also let us 
bring the K-r-i-t out to your farm. 

Make us prove what we say. 


Because the entire K-r-i-t power plant 
is assembled as a unit and the cylinders 
Bt eae ", insuring a solid and rigid 
m 

The pistons carry four compression rings 
and are lapped into the qinnene& he insure 
perfect fit and maximum comp 

The crank shaft is 8 drop forged fr rom spe- 

-quarter inch 


cial steel with one and 
ball bearings. 

The connecting rod bearings are 50% 
over size thus avoiding excesssive wear. 

The cam shaft is drop forged from spe- 
cial alloy steel. The cr case is cast 
from aluminum, increasing the strength 
but reducing the weight. 

The entire bottom of crank case is easily 
removable for adjustment of connecting 


be b 
tea Krit Motor Car Co., 1612 Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





Model “KT” $900, fully equipped 
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Making Horti- 





How to Grow 
Fruits, Vege- 
ee s and 
Ornamentals 


culture Pa 


By M. G. KAINS 


HE editor has drawn freely upon the actual 
experiences of actual farmers and farmers’ 
wives so the readers may feel that the cases 

presented are largely similar to their own. Thus 

they gain much inspiration and encouragement. 

While this book is not to expound methods of 
mere money-making, the specialist may glean many useful hints for mak- 
ing his specialty profitable. 


After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers 
should enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and 
adequate discussion of soils and their care, fertilizers and fertilizing, 
w.ter and its control, and the function of cultivation. 


Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations and their care, the vari- 
ous orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of 
this region. The vegetable garden is treated generally and then the various 
vegetables are taken up individually. After a general chapter on spraying, 
the volume closes with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, 
gardens, the house and the greenhouse. 

This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 


Handsomely Bound in Clo bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


5x74 inches, printed on fine paper from cleaa, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses anything that has ever been put ont ia 
conection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.50 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in papmant, for hie exhecsiotion to Site Seurmad foe the coming year. 
New pokng ann ‘@ the book on the same terms. When this offer is accepted, 
or premium can be had exc upon ment of years’ > 

pe ta aed ara can be had in connection 
mi So af gg = 4 UL otjeenee 
‘ money 
Se ded tao We el coe Co eck cor ie Address all orders to 


onA~bD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.’Y. 


CROP SEASON 


Say Corn Needs No Mulch 


killed in the corn- 
cultivation 
soil mulch, 
issued this 
for the 


if the weeds are 
field, there is no need for 
or the maintaining of 
according to a _ bulletin 
year by two investigators 
United States department of agri- 
culture. This conclusion they have 
based on the results of 125 experi- 
ments in various parts of the coun- 
try. The average results showed 
that the uncultivated plots in which 
the weeds were killed produced 99% 
as much grain as the cultivated ones 
and 95% as much fodder. 

Even with the apparently conclu- 
sive results of the experiments, it is 
doubtful if this idea will be taken se- 
riously in the districts where careful 
cultivation has been preached for so 
long. One of the ideas they suggest 
regarding the soil mulch, is that the 
network of roots in the upper layers 
will catch the rising moisture even 
though the ground be solid. Even if 
this conclusion holds true and has a 
practical point, the common cultiva- 
tion practice would scarcely be al- 
tered, for there is not any other ef- 
fective way of keeping down the 
ds. Careful crop rotation would 
make some difference but without 
cultivation, clean fields would be im- 
possible, at least for a great many 
years yet. 


wee 





a e 
Cowpeas and Millet 


A. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 

Cowpeas and German millet grown 
together make a good combination 
for a forage crop. If sown on a well 
prepared, fertile soil they make a 
very heavy crop of a rich feed. The 
cowpeas are very rich in protein and 
help to balance up the millet, and 
they thus furnish a variety rather 
than a single food material. 

My brother has grown the cowpea 
and millet together a number of times 
and he has always succeeded in get- 
ting a good crop. One year in por- 
ticular I went through his field at 
harvest time. It was a hillside that 
presented a variety of soils. On a 
level patch ‘of a rather stiff clay he 
walked out inte the standing crop 
and the peas and millet came to the 
tops of his shoulders. 

The peas were vined all through 
the millet and large, nice millet heads 
were standing up through the mass. 
He had used a number of different 
varieties of peas. The iron peas made 
large vines, but were rather late for 
the millet in maturing. The large 
black peas had shed their leaves 
pretty badly, but the New Era peas 
were just at their best when the mil- 
let was ready to cut. The New Era 
seemed to be much the best variety 
to grow with the millet. 

In sowing these crops together the 
soil should be prepared by plowing 
well and thoroughly pulverizing. 
Then if it is necessary to use fertili- 
zer it should be drilled in with the 
cowpeas with a wheat drill at the 
rate of 150°to 200 pounds an acre of 
fertilizer and from three-fourths to 
one bushel of cowpeas. 

After this the millet should be sown 
broadcast at the rate of one peck per 
acre and lightly covered with either 
a drag harrow or a heavy brush 
dragged over the ground. June 1 is 
early enough to put in the crop, as 
both the millet and peas require a 
warm soil, and if sown before the 
soil gets warm they will grow very 
slowly and the weeds are likely to 
get the start of them. 


Jottings from the Farmers 





In raising corn I begin plowing as 
soon as the weather will permit, then 
harrow well. I aim to plant from 
May 6-10, depending on the condi- 
tion. I plow the first time as soon 
as the corn is fairly through the 
ground. Soon after I replant, and 
then cultivate again, and then repeat 
in three weeks. We plow our corn 
several times. In August I go through 
and cut the weeds and sprouts. I 
always like clean corn ground for 
corn cutting. If the ground was right 
at planting time three plowings and 
the Augugt cutting out,.make nice 
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work. I want a neat job at cutting 
time, want the fodder cut short, and 
set nice and straight. So done ‘the 
corn will dry out. I always shock 
and crib before bad weather. Fodden 
is bundled in bales with binding 
twine, two shocks are set together 
and securely tied with grapevine or 
wire, so the bundles will not sag. If 
this fodder is handled in damp weath< 
er, none of the blades are lost.—[C. 
M. Brunton, Jackson County, O. 


As much as I value your paper for 
the farm news and sustouislien cons 
tained therein, I am writing this to 
say that nothing has given me so 
much satisfaction as the recent edi- 
torial, ‘State control of public 
health.” The @octors are going be-< 
yond their bounds in urging medical 
legislation upon the people and forc< 
ing their methods upon the unsus¢ 
pecting public, but there are rising 
up protests from a large and ever-in< 
ereasing body of thinking and intel- 
ligent people who- know what is at 
the root of all of this—self interest— 
and not the good of the people. We 
need clean, «honest intelligent men. 
on our school boards. We need men 
and women who will impart to the 
children clean, wholesome, pure 
ideals of life. I sincerely hope you 
will continue to print articles en< 
lightening the country people in re 
gard to unjust medical legislation. 
Anything that goes under the name 
of “doctor” or “medicine” seems to 
be clothed with great authority. No 
one has a higher regard for the good, 
old-fashioned doctor than I.—[{Mrg 
D. G. Know, Saratoga County, N a 

Is mail distributed justly? I mean 
is it fair to the last on any ‘route to 
always have to wait until later in 
the day, while those on the first end 
of the route always get theirs early? 
I for one never gave it a thought un- 
til the carrier on the route we live on 
changed so as to make the trip eas- 
ier for his horses in winter. We now 
get our mail late, whereas before we 
received it early. Our folks regret 
the change, for it is quite an incon< 
venience to wait until so late. Now, 
may I suggest a change? Every care 
rier should make his trip six months 
of the year one way around, then 
change about the other six months, 
letting the carrier have his choice, as 
he knows best which way he can 
make the trip easier in winter 
months. I think the inconvenience of 
adjusting the mail te this change 
would be slight indeed to the carrier. 
[M. C. Smith, Cattaraugus County, 
ee 

I have just read Philip Baer’s piece 
on the cutivation of corn, and I 
thought a little of my own experience 
wild morning-glory pea vine, might 
wild morning glory pea vine, might 
be an advantage to him and others 
who are annoyed with this very 
troublesome pest. I tried plowing 
and harrowing, but they only seemed 
to cultivate it, as it would grow in 
spite of me; then the hoe, but it 
only seemed to laugh at its coming 
into the field. , I then spent several 
days with the ditching spade in 
August trying to dig out the very bot- 
tom of the roots, but no success yet. 
I then put the sheep on and pastured 
two or three years, and learned that a 
sheep’s mouth is the best implement 
that was ever devised to destroy that 
pest of pests, bindweed.—[W. B. 
Shaw, Delaware County, O. 


I use dynamite somewhat as fol<- 
lows: I dig a hole under the center 
of the stump and put in about one- 
half pound of dynamite, first con- 
necting the cap and fuse. I then 
cover it up with mud. The fuse, of 
course, must extend outside. This 
charge will remove the stump in 
good shape. The amount of dyna- 
mite will depend’ upon the size of 
the stump. I find that it is not a 
good plan to bore a hole in the stump 
itself. This will split the stump or 
will leave the roots in the ground. 
The dynamite must be placed under 
the stump and properly secured, then 
it will lift the whole thing, includ- 
ing the roots. Some people use a 
crowbar for making a hole, and 
geem to Succeed very well,.The thing 
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to see that the 


to be looked after is 


hole is properly plugged and that 
the fuse is not disconnected while 
the plugging is being done. Large 
stumps that must be removed can be 
split much easier and cheaper by 
using dynamite than by hand. Bore 
na 1%-inch hole under the center of 
the stump, place in your dynamite 
with cap and fuse, then carefully 


plug it and cover the hole with mud. 
lf the dynamite does not go off at 
the time expected, keep away from it 
for quite a while.—[Knud Hender- 
son, Wisconsin. . 

In my locality turnips are seeded 
after removing some consummated 
crop such as peas, beans or early po- 
tatoes. The ground is carefully plowed 


fined. About July 20 
and covered lightly 
Great care should 
turnip seed 
Illinois, 


and thoroughly 
the seed is put on 
with a harrowing. 
be taken not to get the 


too thick.—[W. H. Smith, 

I have a big stump puller and have 
cleared about 20 acres of timber 
land and also pulled 250 rods of 
hedge. Part of this work has been 
for myself and part of it has been 


for my neighbors. If there is no one 
in the neighborhood who owns a 
stump puller, I think it would pay 
almost any farmer living in a timber 
country to own a _ 0»puller. He can 
not only pull stumps but can clear 
his fence rows and thickets with 
much less money than in any other 
way. One of the advantages in us- 
ing a puller is that all the roots of 
any size are removed. I am a house 
mover by trade and move buildings 
all through the summer and grub 
during the fall and winter as a side 
line. I use the same stump puller 
for moving buildings. It is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory.—[George A. Can- 
aday, Indiana. 


Government Maps Cost More 





issued by the 
survey at 


Topographi« 
Tnited States geograph:cal 
Washington are a little higher in 
price, but well worth the small fee 
harass Maps of the standard size, 
1614x20 inches, now sell at 10 cents 
eac “ The price of map of the United 
States, 18x28, with contours and show- 
ing elevation by graduated colors, has 
been fixed at 15 cents. A state map 
of Indiana, 24x56, printed in black 
and white, may be bought for 15 
cents, a smaller one of lowa for 20 
cents, Vermont 10 cents, Minnesota in 
two sheets 40 cents, et: Maps which 
formerly sold at 10 cents were doubled 
in price on January 1, now selling at 
0 cents. 

For many 
survey has been engaged 
topographical survey and map of the 
United States. The maps are engraved 


maps 


vears the 


on copper and printed from _ stone, 
many of them in three colors. Much 
work of this character is done, cover- 
ing the states of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Georgia and Mary- 
land The New England states are 
also well covered by these topographi- 
cal maps, As here indicated, much 
valuable information relating to a 
<ood many states may be secured for 
a very small pric A ietter to the 
director of the United States geo- 
graphical survey at Washington, D C, 
would bring any added information 
about these or other maps of this 


character 





Boys’ Corn Contest in Ohio 


The state board of agriculture has 
magnificent plans under way for a 
great boys’ corn contest this year. 
There is no reason why 15,000 boys 


this fight. Public- 
everywhere are 


should not enter ir 
spirited business men 


offering free trips. There ought to be 
10 times as many boys competing as 
last year, when it seemed to be easier 


to get men to put up the money than 
to get farmers to put up the boys. 

These corn contests have proved im- 
mensely valuable Their value has 
been especially marked in what they 
have done for the boys By a strenu- 


past good can 
farmer who 


ous effort this year all 
be overshadowed Every 
reads American Agriculturist and -has 
na boy should see that that boy joins 
in this contest. Don’t put it off. Write 
to the state board of agriculture at 
Columbus, O, at once for entry blanks 
and take part in the movement. And 
while you are doing this, encourage 
the girls to enter the contest in bak- 
ing, canning, preserving, plain sewing 
and other contests that the board of 
agriculture have inaugurated. We 
hope that a large number belonging 
te the members of American Agricul- 
turist family will make this the most 
famous corn contest ever undertaken 
in the land. The prizes and trips that 
are bound to come will make every 
young person sorry next winter if he 
does not now enter the contest. Do 
it. $Jein now. 
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After 26 years of ex- 
perience, | tell you a car 
for the average road 


ought to be built like this. 


Overcapacity 
Tee builder must know the 
needed strength. Then he must 
add at least 50 per cent, as we do 
in this Reo the Fifth. 


He must know his steel—have it 
made to his formula. Then 
analyze it twice to make sure of it. 


He can’t test gears with a ham- 
mer. He must, as we do, use a 
crushing machine of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity. 


Not Enough 


Tires are expensive. But over- 
size tires are essential to low up- 
keep. We use 34x4. 


Roller bearings cost five times 
as much as common ball bearings 
cost. But the right car must have 
them. In Reo the Fifth we use 
15, eleven of which are Timkens. 


Drop forgings are costly, but we 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 








The Roug! 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


use 190 to avoid the risk of flaws. 
We use a $75 magneto, big brakes 
and springs, a doubly heated car- 
buretor, a centrifugal pump. And 
not an engine goes out until 48 
hours have been spent in five rad- 
ical tests. 


Reo the Fifth, without these ex- 
tremes, would cost in the building 
$200 less. But in the 
years repairs and upkeep would 
cost you several times that much. 


I Know 


These are things I know. I 
have learned them from tens of 
thousands of cars in my 26 years 
of car building. 


These extra precautions cost 
this concern two million dollars 
per year. We are not spending 
that without knowing the need of 
them. 


next five 


We save by efficiency—by build- 
ing all our own parts. We save 
20 per cent by building only one 
model. Then we spend all those 
savings on hidden parts. To give 
you a car which, year after year, 
will serve you as well as when 
new. 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 


-Road Car 


















































































Look below the frills when you 
All modern 
Find out 


a car, cars are 
attractive. 


maker hides. 


buy 
what the 


A one-summer car is built very 
differently from a car that is built 
for keeps. If you want an honest 
that 


these inner features. 


car—a _ car endures—watch 


New Control 


Reo the Fifth has our new con- 
trol. All the gear shifting is done 
with one center rod, entirely out 
of the way. It is done by moving 
this rod only three inches in each 


of four directions. 


There are no levers to clog the 
Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. And 
this car, like all the leading cars, 
has the left side drive. 


way of the driver. 


A 17-coated body, nickel trim- 


mings, electric lights, genuine 


leather—all the luxury you want. 





Write for our catalog and we 
will direct you to the nearest Reo 
showroom. They are everywhere. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 
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Direct 
Running Saw Mill 

















You can make big money with this mill, as it will 
Produce more lumber at less expense than any other 
mill made. Full power of steam applied direetiy to 
saw. Simple. compact and durable. Our free catalog 
will tet you ali about it. If interested in sawmill 
machinery, it will pay you to send for it toiay 


WM. BARTLEY & SONS, Dept. B, Bartley, N. J. 





How about sta staying on top of the 
stead of down im the mud, Oop bis coming 
ear? Wide tire steel-wheel trucks 
elp LY do ie ane oe ee te Bane better 
roads for your comm . n the 
for good roads. Ask for tor cur treo estaingus 
of instructions. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Bex60, HAVANA, ILL. 




















SPRING EDITION 
very Woman Her Own Dressmaker 
“Every W Her Own D ker” 








“EVERY WOMAN _ 


[Hen seeret one eeken | 
(My, 














This valuable book, to those who ||| 
possess it, needs no introduction. 
The spring edition which we are 
now offering is by far the best we 
have yet published and contains 
hundreds of the very latest spring 
and summer styles for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. It also 
tells how to make frocks, blouses, 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees 
and many other garments. This 
useful book is printed in colors, 
and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send 

for 5 cents to our readers. Address 


Orange Judd Pattern Dept. 














Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. ||) 
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disaster in Ohio 
rious damage at a 
a few points, 
the manufac- 
turers of that 
state wish it 
distinctly understood they are fully 
able to fill their orders. We are not 
aware that any Ohio concern that 
has advertised in the American Ag- 
riculturist has suffered any great loss, 
except that which was occasioned by 
railroad delay. We trust that our 
readers will not discriminate in any 
way against any agricultural manu- 
facturer from Ohio, because they are 
ready, eager and willing to fill or- 
ders. In behalf of the Ohio manufac- 
terers, one of them “We 
doing everything we can to help our 
own customers here in the state, of- 
fering to sacrifice in the price of the 
sxoods and to make it easy for them 
to pay. <A notice to this effect has 
been sent to all Ohio customers, but 
it is the business from the outside 
states that is being held up, we 
lieve, by reason of the false impres- 
sion the exaggerated reports have 
created.” 


flood 
did st 


While the 
and Indiana 


Ohio Manufacturers 
Filling Orders 


writes: are 


be- 


oe 





The government plan of farming 
out stallions in different sections of 
the country to 
cure army remounts, 
has attracted con- 
siderable attention. 
There are two sides to the question. 
If the scheme interferes with pri- 
vately-owned stallions, it is unjust 
competition. If the stallions are 
eated in sections where good stal- 
lions are not available, thus ina way 
helping to increase interest in horse 
breeding, good will result. If, sow- 
ever, they are placed in sections 
where good stallions are already 
available, harm will follow, be- 
eause it will drive out the privately- 
owned stallions and when the gov- 
ernment stallions are removed none 
will be available. Another criticism 
and a just one, is in respect to the 
price that the government will pay. 
If the offspring measure up as per- 
fect animals, the government agrees 
to take them when three years of 


Breeding Army 
Remounts 


lo- 


age and to pay 
ment officials eviden 


The govern- 
are not aware 
horses, espe- 


insist on 


$150. 


of the tlue of good 


of the kin« 


having, perféct in 
of the 
ernment 
pay the ser 
animals, because 
20 to 100¢ 
ment scheme 


best 


will 


conformat 
find 


ice 


more 


found that S100 
raise I 
working period. The are 
incidental to bringing 
government proposed colts up to 
three years of age in perfect state, 
will cost a good deal more than $150— 
at least the will be worth more 
than that sum. Good as this scheme 
is in some_ respects, the glasses 
through which the government offi- 
cials look turned the wrong way. 
Not many army fyemounts will be 
available under this scheme. 


begins it 
and feed 


one of these 


colts 


are 


professors, theorists 
declaim against the 
cost of living, 
these nuts to crack: 
farm value ofl 
this time ave 
one year 
grain still 
hands is much large 
Why should the farn 

acreage or his prod 

during 1918 and thus ] 
crops for still less 


there is a corr: 





To 
who 


and others 
increasing 
submit 
The 
at 
rages nearly 


we 
Nuts to 
Crack 


produce 


25% less than ago, 


supply of 


the pri 
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act 
is a 
all 

gold 

the 

theorists 

farm ilu 
lower now 
spite of the fa 
tion has continue 
the past 12 r 
during ’ 
Chicago conferens 


10nths 


recent 





The marketing conferen 
cago is in 


progress as this paper 


to press, It is im- 
Most Interesting an 


Conference 


possible to 
outline of 
posed plan 

condit 


give 
the pro- 
for im- 

Com- 
and as 
d of very 
come 


proving marketing 
mittees are at work 
these committees are compos: 
men, something 
from it. In American Agriculturist 
next week an editorial review will be 
presented of the final lusion of 
the convention, The program was one 
of the strongest ever presented at an 
agricultural convention, The ad- 
dresses were compactly written and 
ably presented, 


ons. 


on this, 


big good will 


con 





Co-operation made 
ress during 1912. Farmers’ exchanges 
in various sections 
have closed their year’s 
business with splendid 
gains, not only in vol- 
ume of business done and profits, but 
in the welding of the growers in 
unity of interest. The fact that a 
large volume of business and good re- 
turns are reported by many of these 
exchanges not only shows increasing 
loyalty of members, but indicates ef- 
fective management. If loyal sup- 
port of each other is essential to 
c0-operative success, certainly the ca- 
pacity of the manager is no im- 
portant. It is the keystone of success 
in such enterprises. More failures in 
co-operation are due to the failure of 
members to support the manager, 
particularly at critical times, than to 
any other one thing. Crops may be 
good, markets hungry, and prices 
high, but unless the manager can 
have the loyal support of the mem- 
bers the exchange may as well not 
start. It cannot be “co-operative” on 
any other basis than that of loyalty. 
For inspiration look at the results 
achieved by the Georgia fruit ex- 
change, the Monmouth county and 
the Burlington county farmers’ ex- 
changes of New Jersey, the Long Is- 


notable prog- 


Progress in 
Co-operation 


less 


and the Long Island 
exchanges, the Virginia 
incorporated, the east- 
Virginia produce ex- 
these exchanges 
same kind of battle 
with intrenched interests, but the 
battle with disloyalty among mem- 
bers is 10 times harder. 
man has suggested 
ld plants in which to store 
surplus farm  prod- 
ucts. His idea is that 
such houses, if near 
the of supply, 
would help to equalize both supply 
and price, That is correct, but in or- 
der to be successful many factors 
must . contribute. Unless they are 
operative success cannot be. expected. 
For instance, there must be enough 
surplus produce to make the opera- 
tion of such a storage possible; there 
must be willingness on the part of 
farmers to place their goods in store; 
there must be a thoroughfy well post- 
ed man in charge of the plant, or no 
confidence can be expected; and 
where there is no confidence there 
will be no business, and where there 
is no such a plant would 
serve only to “point a moral and 
adorn a tale.” Cold storage plants 
are not cheap toys to be played with 
little while and then flung aside; 
are costly affairs which must be 
lately supplied and efficiently 
erated to meet expenses pay 
easonable margin of profit. 3e0- 
these factor are not 
investments wh 


é quanti- 
a large number perishable 
t ‘“e at hand, 


land potato 
cauliflower 

fruit growers, 
ern shore of 
change. Every one of 
had to fight the 
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£ion Irom a 
horse -producing 
This is a 
“ment 
the 
and most 
horses in 
pur- 


one 
Keep the Money nutshell stat 
at Home by 
largest 
successful breeders of draft 
New York state. It reflects a 
which is fully approved of 
of farmers. Every rea- 
encouragement should. be 
the horse-breeding industry, 
larly the raising of the heav- 
farm and draft horses, for 
is such a universal need. 
If our own farmers can supply the 
stern market for horses, jt will 
keep in this section many thousands 
vt dollars which are now sent away 
annually for horses imported from 
other countries or states. 


one of 


pose by 
thousands 
sonable 
Ziven to 
partici 
ier type of 


which there 


hiring of labor away from the 
become increasingly seri- 
ous. Large employers 
of labor, such as 
transportation lines, 
manufacturers, store- 
keepers, ete, are everlastingly seek- 
ing help from the rural districts. The 
eight-hour laws add to this demand, 
since three men may be required for 
jobs that were formerly performed 
by two men. Immigration from for- 
eign lands does not help much, be- 
cause it so largely locates in the 
cities. From almost every farm 
comes the complaint of the scarcity 
of labor at any. price, and farm wages 
are higher today than ever. “What 
doth it avail to have either better 
knowledge or cheaper credit, if we 
can’t get help to either produce or 
market?” is the universal question, It 
is more acute this spring than ever. 


us 





The 
farm has 
High Labor 
Cost Prevails 





“certificate of recog- 
nition” for services to agricultufe, 
why don’t our universi- 
ties establish a regular 
degree of Ag D, that is, 
doctor of agriculture? 
the man who performs large 
service to agriculture worthy of even 
greater honor. than one who reaches 
a certain standard of proficiency in 
the classics or sciences? It is signifi- 
cant that the university of Wisconsin 
has gone so far as to grant a “certifi- 
cate” to one of the prominent farm- 
ers of that state, Henry D. Griswold, 
and H. W. Coliingwood, who has 
done much for horticulture. Now 
that the ground has been broken, we 
hope other institutions will recognize 
high effort in agriculture with the 


Instead of a 


Doctor of 
Agriculture 


Ts not 


honors that 
effort in 


same 
high 
arts or 
ther on 
leading 
to it, 


“degrees” 


accredited to 
branches of the 
Do not reflect fur- 
agriculture by issuing a mis- 
“certificat« of recognition” 
while continuing full-fledged 
to others, to do smacks 
much of the that 
long prevailed in the educational 
world that the “learned professions” 
are more genteelly honorable than the 
science and art of agriculture, The 
university of Wisconsin should have 
done the thing handsomely while it 
was about it, for the gentlemen 
named were quite as worthy of a 
full-fledged degree as are any of 
those upon whom educational degrees 
have been lavished. This matter 
may this spring well have the atten- 
tion of university and college trus- 
tees in their consideration of the 
sranting of degrees. 
cnigtamenigindijaenatee 
“I take delight in writing some of 
my experiences in’ my homely and 
and ungrammati- 
cal way, if only I 
thought I could 
save some farm- 
ers from the pitfalls of visionary 
farming and foolish advices. that 
some so-called farm papers print and 
that is one cause of the boys and 
girls fleeing to the cities.”’ This is 
from the first letter that writer 
sent to a paper. - But it was full of 
hors Sound experience, and 
right judgment. Also it was well 
worded and nicely written. - Many a 
farmer who reads our columns is of- 
tempted to giv: s own experi- 
or to comment o something he 
but holds back for fear he 
won't do it in right style. 
These are the er) eople that the 
“old reliable Orange Judd” likes to 
hear from. What t say comes 
from the he l practical 
experience and much hard work. And 
that is just the of stuff that our 
subscribers most appreciat because 
they get the from it. 
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In some of the old 
books there is a story of 
in France 
devastated 
rot, all 


musty record 
a vineyard 
which was 
by grape 
except one row 

next to the road. The 
observing man, sought for 
why this row should have 
unharmed and discovered 
had been a considerable 
deposit of limestone dust from the 
road which had acted as a preserva- 
tive. That was before the microscope 
had revealed secrets of fungous and 
bacteriai life, but from it developed 
the whole practice, first, of dusting 
vines and trees and later of spraying 
them. Because every really and truly 
successfiil orchard throughout the 
country will be sprayed this year, it 
is interesting to know how the idea 
started, 


Discovery 
of Spraying 


owner, an 
the reason 
remained 

that there 


The present agitation over the so- 
cial evil can do both harm and good. 
The root of this evil 
lies in the fact that 
for centuries human- 
ity has had one stand- 
ard of morality for men and a dif- 
ferent one for women. The single 
standard is needed here even more 
than it was needed in finance. This 
crusade also teaches the wisdom of 
making the home attractive to the 
young, and of so training children 
that they will gréw up strong of body, 
firm in character, and vigorous of 
will to withstand the temptations 
which so often beset body, mind and 
soul. 





The Tragedy 
in the Home 





Fine or Coarse Curd—tThe effect 
of cutting curd fine is to release the 
whey more rapidly and completely 
and to produce a cheese containing a 
small amount of moisture. The curd 
must be heated to a certain temper- 
ature for a certain length of time be- 
fore it becomes firm enough to in- 
sure good body in cheese, If the 
pieces of curd are large, it takes 
longer for the whey to escape and 
longer for the pieces to contract and 
become firm. Consequently if knives 
that will cut coarser are used, the 
rennet must be added when the milk 
shows less acidity. This permits the 
curd to remain in the whey a longer 
time. 
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brings to each subscriber of American Agriculturist 


the backing, Protection and help of Orange Judd 
Company’s national organization, large resources and 
5 years’ experience "Ea ach subscriber is entitled to 
receive, through this department of American Agri- 
culturist, free upon request, answers to questions about 
business matters, financial advice, or other helps in 


commercia] affairs 
Law and Wisdom 


I'm giad to see that our legislature 
is trying to modify the Kansas “blue 
sky” law so that we can invest in what 
looks good. That law was useful in 
wiping out some of the frauds that usea 





to sell their stock in Kansas, but it 
made it hard for some farmers to even 
get money on mortgage.—tJ. C. B., John- 


son County, Kan 

Experience has suggested’ the 
amendments to this law pending in 
the Kansas legislature, which make it 
just as protective for unwary in- 
vestors and against fakers, without un- 
necessarily infringing upon thé rights 


of legitimate buyers, sellers or bor- 
rowers. The bill pending in the 
Massachusetts legislature also seems 
right. It avoids restrictions that 


might lead to anything like trust con- 


trol of investments. Such control 
would be even worse than the _ s0- 
called :‘“‘money or credit trust.” 


The sending to the federal peniten- 


tiary of fraudulent swindlers like 
Freeman, Hawthorne and Morton will 
do more to protect the public than 
all the “blue sky” statutes. Beware 
of any investment that offers unusual 
returns; big interest is usually at risk 
of principal. On the other hand, 
“nothing venture, nothing have.” 
Therefore, put into speculative or 
uncertain things only what you can 


afford to loose. 
What Is Your Complaint? 
If you have been dissatisfied in any 


way in your transactions with any 
advertiser in this weekly magazine, 
please inform us of all the circum- 


stances, name and address of the ad- 
vertiser, date and character of trans- 
action, what the complaint is, etc. 
When you wrote to the advertiser or 
bought the same goods of your local 
dealer, were you careful to say: “I 
saw your adv in the old reliable 
Orange Judd’? Always do that and 
you will be protected under our guar- 
antee, which appears in fine print at 
the head of the first column of the 
editorial page each week. 

Make Your Mortgage Pay Itself 

I don’t understand how the payment 
of 6%, yearly will pay off the principal 
of a debt in 40 years. I figure that 6% 
on $100 is $6 per year, that in 40 years 
I will have paid in $240 interest and 
still owe the principal of $100. If I 
pay. the principal at the end of the 40th 
year, the whole amounts to $340. Isn't 
this so?7—IK. G. G 

Your figures are correct as far as 
they go. But. now suppose that the 
interest only was 4%, also that you 
paid on the principal 2% each year, 
such installment upon principal be- 
ing called amortization. The interest 
and amortization together are Called 
the annuity, which in this case 
amounts to 6%. That is to say, on a 
debt of $100, you would pay to the 
co-operative land mortgage bank $6 
per year, of which $4 would be for 
interest and $2 on account of princi- 
pal. The $6 paid in annually for 27 
years, with the compound interest 
earned, after deducting the 4% sim- 
ple interest each year, would amount 
to $100. Thus, under these circum- 
stances, your debt would be paid off 
in 27 years. 

The lower the rate of interest anc 
the larger the amortization, the 
sooner is the debt wiped out. For 
instance, if the rate of interest is 
5%, so that your payment of $6 a year 
on the debt of $100 leaves only $1 an- 
nually to apply on principal, then you 
would have to pay$6 a year for nearly 
40 years, Under the co-operative sys- 
tem of mortgage banking which 
Orange Judd’s American Agriculturist 
weeklies so long advocated, the ex- 
penses other than interest and amor- 
tization would be from % to % of 
1%. Ifthe bank could sell its bonds 
at 4%, it could make loans at 4%%, 
leaving 142% for amortization out of 
the total annuity of 6%. On this basis, 
an annuity of $6 would wipe out the 
debt in about 35 years. 

Act Promptly 

I had some trouble with one of your 
advertisers last November, but suppose 
it is: too late to correct it now.—{H. L. B. 

Tw: spite of the delay, we investi- 
@ated this matter and it was promptly 
[To Page 320.] 
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Quality Always Wins Out 


1000 men under the leadership of 

build the famous Imperial models. No 
car leaves our vast factory until it is de- 
clared by our testers to be 100 per cent 
efficient. Inherent in every Imperial is 
a maximum of power, strength, durability 
and service. Every Imperial owner has 
found, by experience, that our assertions 
are not “‘paper claims.** Imperial quality 
has won out, 


Economy in Cost 


When you purchase an Imperial you will 
not be called upon to pay an exorbitant, 
fancy price. We are satisfied to build cars 
and get a legitimate, reasonable profit. 
Because we build them in one of the larg- 
est, individual automobile factories in the 
world, equipped with the latest devices 
known to auto science, we are able to 
offer the highest values at extremely 
prices. 

“s4”"— 









-Pase’r Touring Car; 6- 
fach stroke ; 137-inch wheel base 


Five P. 
fact eves nek ctor 198-tack oat 
brakes, J 


carrier, nots aa jack and 


$1650 


Factories : 
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“Imperial Wins!” 


—the Verdict of Thousands of American Farmers 


The American Farmer is a critical judge of automobile values. ite inowe ahesiutely whet aniidaines 
power a car must have to withstand the wear and tear of country roads. epresenta- 

They received the highest automobile quality at the 
tent, moderate price. They have enthusiastically endorsed the Imperial. Their verdict 
of caarduell heel lead bau eo ok Gur a bear ees oo 


imperial Cars. 


Sen asi country us use you Cinta: town Power 
above all in a car. You will find a 
tireless, lasting motor in the Imperial. 
It creates a big surplus of power. It defies 
the steepest hills — carries you through 
sandy or muddy roadbeds. It is Silent, 

Simple, Accessible. The Imperial clutch, 

transmission, motor and control lever are 
combined in a single power plant. This 
keeps all parts in perfect alignment and 
eliminates unnecessary friction. 
bodies are noted for their sweeping lines 
of beauty. Comfort has been op meee 
to a remarkable degree. 


Seperiel “'34"—A Teiemgh 
Imperial ‘‘34" has never failed the farmer. 


Thousands of them are giving continuows 
and remarkable service in every part of 


FOUR OTHER TYPES 


“44°’—S-Pass Touring Car; Ti 


Imperials “‘54,’’ ‘44’? and “‘34’’ are Electrically Started and Lighted 
Write today for the instructive and comprehensive Imperial catalog. We will be glad to arrange 


for a demonstration of Imperial cars. 


IMPERIAL AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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You will find many uses for a 


Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 


The Coat that keeps out ALL the rain 


comfortable, 

that it gives longer service 
$3.00 Everywhere—Pommel Slickere $3.50 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


edt J.  Towen Cco., Boston 
Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 
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"ANTELD PAINT iNT FREIGHT 
[OR 10 VEADS PAID 
Century House Paint, made in all colors; in 1 only $1.20 
c Century Bara and Rool . of Paiat, Red, Oray.or Green. Rulon cane — oF le 
pe reight ue on 6 gals. o: re to any station east of Pew somteiat, 4 a 
ex., Tex., Okis.. mies. Als., La., Ga., and Fis. wered F. ese states 
feta per gallon additional. " These loaaie od he now. Satis- 
faction best lasts longest. 














the country. You can take a just pride 
in this car. Your friends will admire 
your judgment in selecting it. 
find in it constructional superiorities not 
found in cars costing at least $1000 more. 
It means low First cost—Small Mainte- 
nance. 
against trouble. Remember, its simplic- 
ity of operation makes it easy for your 
wife or even your children to drive. And 
all these values 
Imperial f0F...,..000.000 


This model won such nation-wide approval 
on account of its power and endurance that 
hundreds demanded the same values ina 
roadster. 
structed a perfect 
with the same enduring life 
for the same moderate price, 1650 
imperial “33°'—2-Passenger Road- 
cyl. cast in threes; 60 H. Ps Stats bate? st coe 38 ar An in. bore; St-in.stroke; ster; 40 H. P.; 44-inch bore; 5S$-inch Touring Car; 40 H.P.; 4b-inch bore; 
3 36x44-inch base: 36x4-inch tires. stroke; 114inch whee! base; 34x4 inch S}-inch stroke; 114-inch wheel beset 
34x4-inch tires Com- + 285 


tes. Elric Sarsng end Lichtine DESO) — Eicon baron and Lchine $1 TE ee tires. Brenna. wx oul $1 
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Imperial “34””—Roadster 
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World’s Cle House of 
Rural rab 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Pepertssent published its first rural 

book. Now it is the largest rural 
book publishing house in the world, 
Its book list embraces every depart- 
ment of farm interest, and since the 
authors are recognized specialists in 
their respective lines, the books are 
acknowledged as standards, both by 
practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speak- 
ing countries. 

We have just issued a new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of upward of 600 
of the most practical and modern 
books on agriculture and allied 
subjects. The progressive farmer can- 
not afford to do without the agsist- 
ance of the new agricultural knowl- 
edge and experience. This catalog is 
as essential to the modern farmer’s 
library us any other work of refer- 
_— and will "ne sent - all applying 
or it. 


315 Fourth Aveaue. Nok, N.Y. 







































OHIO 
Better Roads to Come 


Under the leadership, of Wililam A, 
Hite of Perry county, a*new road bill 
has been enacted into law. It pro- 
vides for inter-county and main mar- 
ket systems. A levy of % mill has been 
apprepriated. This is calculated to 
raise about $3,500,000 annually. Of 
this sum 2% will be expended by the 
highway commissioner on the main 
market system, and the remaining 
77% together with an equal amount 











W. A. Hite 

furnished by the county, township and 
adjoining property owners will be ex- 
pended on the reads of the _ inter- 
county system, The law specifically de- 
clares what shall be known as the main 
market roads. Thus there can be no 
hedging or dodging by the highway 
commissioner. The bil! also provides 
that the governor shall have power to 
direct and require the board of ad- 
ministration, the warden and such 
other officers who have charge of the 
keeping and maintenance of the pris- 
oners in the Ohio penitentiary and 
Mansfield reformatory, both to furnish 
to the state highway department such 
number of able-bodied prisoners as 
the state highway commissioner may 
certify to the governor can be advan- 
tageously employed upon any part or 
parts of this road improvement. This 
excellent idea is in keeping with the 
spirit of the t!mes. It gives the pris- 
oner wholesome employment in the 
open air and at work for the public 
gz00d which is not in competition with 
farmers or laborers in the regular 
channels of industry, 

Supplementary to this general road 
bill is also other provision for drag- 
ging the public roads of the state. It 
has been demonstrated time and again 
that by dragging the roads in ap- 
proved fashion so as to keep the holes 
and tracks constantly filled with the 
dirt, especially if they be dragged 
after rains, the road beds can be kept 
in excellent condition, In each town- 
ship one of the trustees is to be ap- 
pointed by the trustees themselves as 
Cragging superintendent, who shall 
have general charge of this work. 
Records shall be kept so that all per- 
sons who shal! have been employed to 
drag the roads may be paid a fixed 
charge, which the law says shall be 25 
cents a mile for every time the road is 
dragged. The dragging superintendent 
also may make arrangements’ with 
parties to drag certain roads if no 
near by property owner is prepared to 
perform this service, 

All in all, the road legislation 
started in Ohio this year is sensible 
and practicable. There is more com- 
mon sense connected with it than vot- 
ing a large bond issue, as New York 
has done, opening the way for con- 
stractors and political friends to feed 
at the public trough without render- 
ing commensurate service. The New 
York road bills involving now $100,- 
000,000 in bond issue are filled with 
scandal and considerable of the funds 
have been improperly expended, Ohio 
hegins this work less extravagantly, 
more fundamentally correct. Many 
different suggestions have been made. 
Many different plans have been pre- 
sented for action, but out of the mass 
there has come a plain, commonsense. 
like arrangement that is certian to 
improve the roads, to give every op- 
portunity of the state a square deal 
and to do it all economically and ef- 
ficiently. 

Great credit is due Representative 
William A, Hite of Perry county for 
clear vision in whipping this legisla- 
tion into shape. Mr Hite is still a 
young man and has brought order out 
of much chaos, as it concerns the road 
situation, Born on a farm and farm 
trained, he knows what is needed in 
the way of building up the road of his 
state. Trained also as a lawyer and 
practicing in his own rural home town 
he is in close touch with his farmer 


IN THE BUCKEYE STATE 


coustituency and knows their needs as 

weil as how to interpret their wishes. 

Out of a strong legislature composed 

of many strong men, Mr Hite looms 

u‘\,large and brilliant. He has made 
ecord which is a credit to him that 
‘uld please every constituent, not 
y of his own county, but of the en- 
state, 


Live Stock F air Plans 


METTERS 





CLARENCE 


rhe first annual fair of the recently 
formed Forest City live stock and fair 
asociation will be held at North Ran- 
dall near Cleveland the last week in 
August. The exhibition will carry with 
it $60,000 in premiums, $16,000 of 
which will be for race purses, 

The association has engaged W. 
Kinnan to have charge of the pre- 
mium section of the fair. For the past 
four years he has managed the Logan 
county fair at Bellefontaine, He has 
entered upon his new work and will 
devote all of his time to pushing the 
association to the front. The directors 
have decided that all of the fair build- 
ings Shall be of concrete construction. 
It may be necessary to have the live 
stock housed in temporary structures 

tents this year. 
a death list which 
and with a property which 
cannot be estimated yet, Ohio is re- 
covering from the statewide floods and 
storms, which swept over it a week 
ago. It is estimated that nearly 200,- 
000 people were rendered homelsss 
by the floods. Efforts are being made 
rapidly as possible to « for 
these, 

What seems to have been the 
destruction occurred in the fertile 
Miami valley, Dayton, Piqua and 
Hamilton having been hit unusually 
hard. Thousands of farms were ruined 
in this section, barns and other build- 
ings, fences and live stock being swept 
away, and in hondreds of « 
the fertile soil was carried away, leav- 
ing only the gravel under soil. Mil- 
lions were lost by the destruction of 
bridges in Ohio. 
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Wheat Looks Good—Extremely wet 
weather around Beach City, and it 
will be a long time before there can 
be anything done on the fields. Farm- 





ers, however, have improved the time 
before this and have considerabie ma- 
nure on the fields and some plowing 
done for corn, Wheat looks better at 
this time than it has done for several 
years, and if nothing befalls it from 
now on we may have a crop once 
again. There are a good many public 
sales this spring and everything brings 
good prices, hay being the only excep- 
tion, bringing from $5.50 to $7.50 p 
ton. Only a few farms sold, and at 
good prices. The farmer who is still 
able to farm his own farm has no de- 
sire to sell. About the usual acreage 
of the various crops. Wheat is $1 p 
ton, oats 35e, butter 32c, eggs 20e, 
timothy seed $2, cloverseed $10, 

Poor Spring Pig Crop—Darke 
been having terrible floods 
lives lost. Wheat and rye 
well. Some oats sown. Grass looks 
well, Stock is all looking well and 
brings good prices. Hogs are scarce, 
with a poor crop of spring pigs, 

Relief for Sufferers—Erie Co had 
the biggest flood known for 50 years, 
but water did more damage in ad- 
joining counties, Several cars of pro- 
vision and clothing have been shipped 
from here, All crushers are 
running full time now getting stone 
for railroads; the estimated loss t? 
bridges in Erie is $5000, and a good 
many windmills were blown over. 
Wheat is $1.05 p bu, shelled corn 48c, 
oats 33c, straw $6, potatoes 40 to 50e 
p bu, butter 37c p lb, eggs 1%c p doz, 
steers Sc p lb, heifers 7 to Sc, cows 4 
to 6c, chickens 14 to 15e, ducks 15 
to 16c. 

Commission to Study Farm Finance 
—The commission consisting of two 
delegates from each state to study 
farm finance and agricultural credit 
systems of Europe, is to leave this 
country Apr 25. The legislature of 
Ohio is co-operating in this move- 
ment and has provided for two dele- 
gates. Gov Cox has appointed Sen- 
John Cunningham of Gambier, 
W. M. Brown of Ashland and ex- 
Gov Herrick of Cleveland. Senator 
Cunningham is chairman of the sen- 
committee on agri and Mr Brown 
is chairman of the agri committee 
of the house in the present legisla- 
ture. Both of these men are active 
farmers and splendid men to be on 
commission. Senator Cunning- 
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ham is also pres of the Ohio corn 
improvement assn, He and Mr 
Brown. have been strong agri leaders 
in the present legislature and have 
ably and unselfishly promoted vari- 
ous enactments in the interest of a 
biggeer, better and more progressive 
agri in Ohio. Gov Herrick has been 
a student of farm finance system in 
Europe for several years, 

Tobacco Lost in Flood—Nothing do- 
ing in tobacco now as Darke Co had 
one of the worst floods known in 
years. It caught a vast amount of to- 
bacco in the warehouses and factories 
in Dayton, Miamisburg, Troy, Middle- 
town and various other points. Tobac- 
co is still holding at about Sc p Ib for 
Spanish, 7c for Dutch, 7 to 7¥%e for 
seedleaf. Will be more Spanish raised 
than last year and not so much 
Dutch, 


Plan for Demonstrator—Farmers of 
Warren Co have been organized and 
expect to employ a farm demonstra- 
tor. Until now there has been but 
little plowing done. Not many oats 
have been sown. Most of the farmers 
use commercial fertilizers with corn. 
The recent flood robbed the county of 
the Kings mills and Fosters river 
bridges. Butter is worth from 25 to 
30c p lb, eggs 13 to ld4e. 

Town Almost Ruined—The greatest 
flood in the history of Paulding Co. 
The town of Oakwood was almost 
ruined, Will delay plowing two or 
three weeks at least. Wheat, rye and 
grass look fine. The ground was 
broken up nicely before the heavy 
rains, but will be considerably packed 
now. All kinds of stoek are in good 
condition. Plenty of feed and very 
cheap. Hay is $7.50 p ton, corn 40¢ 
p bu. 

Little Syrup Made—The flood did 
not do much damage in Ashtabula 
Co. -Some plowing is being done, but 
not much syrup made, Eggs have 
gone down, Calves are very high. 
Having plenty of rain, Clover seed 
is $13 to $15 p bu. 

Syrup Crop Light—Spring has been 
ushered in rather earlier than usual 
for Stark Co. The maple syrup crop 
was rather light. There is consider- 
able plowing done, mostly sod. The 
roads have all been scraped and are 
getting settled. The subjects for dis- 
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Many Roads for Every County of the Buckeye State 


The highway commissioner may, subject to the approval of 
the governor, designate additional roads of this character. 1 


The lines indicate the 


inter-county highways, 
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Main Market Roads Will Run 


fi are shown the main market roads as provided in the new Ohio road 
law. 
cussion at the agri extension school testant will furnish his own seed and 
“a the Fairmount grange hall were valuable prizes will be given, 
om soil fertility and dairying. Stock In order to promote greater interest 
of all kinds is doing well, with plenty among the boys and girls of Randolph 
oi feed on hand, There will be about county in the resources of that county 
25 miles of country road paved with the Davis trust company of Elkins 
brick this year in the county. has put up S100 in cash prizes to be 
apes . ners ‘orn ¢ asts 
Terrible Flood Damage—Water has a me gig gn p ER 
becn higher than ever known by pres- success of a ginseng and golden seal 
ent inhabitants in Van Wert Co, in ;oot farm in Mineral county. In com- 
spite of the vast amount of money pany with others he has grown 175,000 
spent improving the drainage system. g¢jnsene and 77,000 golden seal roots, 
The repairing of this great and uni- with over 10,000 seeds sown. It takes 


versally distributed damage will prove 
great financial hardship. 


a 


Much Plowing Done—The weather 
is fine at present in Logan Co. The 
Hood did considerable damage. Sugar 


in this section of 
the country. Horses bring good prices 
and cattle are scarce and high. Hogs 
are 9c p lb. Wool is very low. Chickens 
are 13%c p lb, eggs loc p doz, butter 
p lb. Much plowing has been 
done. 

Plenty of Work—Plowing has begun 


short 


making very 


ie 
— IC 


in Trumbull Co, but is now held back 
on account of wet weather. Young 
clover was heaved out some. Wheat 
is looking fine Feed is plentiful. 
Horses are hig! Good cows bringing 
as high as >N) ea. Hogs are very 
searce. A poor year for maple syrup. 
Price is $1.10 p gal. Eggs are 2tlc, 


butter Bic, chickens lic, potatoes tbc, 
milk $1.60 p 100 lbs, hay SS p ton, and 


no demand. Plenty of work. There 
will be some more good roads built 
here this summer, 
West Virginia Farm News 
The farmers’ institute committee of 
Mineral county has decided to encour- 
age farmers and their children. Ata 


meeting at Keyser recently it was de- 














cided to offer $3 cash prizes for best 
10 tomatoes, 10 ears of corn, 10 pota- 
toes, pound print of butter, loaf of 
bread and $1 for layer or mold cake. 
To the farmers it was decided to give 
cash prize for grains and grasses, gar- 
den truck, fruits, canned geods, fruit 
butters, poultry and colts 

L. J. Hanifan. state supervisor’ of 
rural schools, declares that until the 
last few years little has been done 
tceward improving the rural school, 
City schools cccupy the center of the 
educational s , but conditions have 
changed in West Virginia. Even city 
superintendents are now studying the 
rural problem, and taking active part 
in its solutior Mr Hanifan is mak- 
ing a campaign for the combining of 
the rural small schools into grade 
schools and incidentally the better- 
ment of roads which make _ these 
schools easily accessible 

The county court of Mingo county 
has fixed Ma i as the date of the 
election on a bond issue of $400,000 
for good roads. If the voters ratify the 
issue it will me: good roads from one 
end to the ot! of Mingo. 

Prof E,. W. Sheets, in charge of the 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural club work, 
has agreed to conduct a contest with 
potatoes in conection with the corn 
contest in Wood county The size of 
the plot to be own by_each contest- 
ant is to be 73% by 73%. Each con- 


“O00 plants to the acre. Since dried 
ginseng sells at SS a pound, and golden 
seal at S4, these men hope to be very 
wealthy within 10 years. 

Profs Auchter, Neal and Giddings of 
the experiment station are 
curing records and data on pruning 
experiments in the orchards of the 
Lupton Brothers, Boyer and Leman 
and the Grimes Golden orchard in 
Berkeley county. They are also mak- 


State se- 


ing numerous experiments and are 
preparing for work which will con- 
sume two months. 


Following the appropriation of $25,- 
(KX) by the late of the state 
legislature to propagate and protect 
game birds and fish the state game 
and fish warden is about to enter upon 
an experiment that will be watched 
with interest and that, if successful, 
will result in every wooded section of 
the state being supplied in future 
years with at least one family of one 
ot the most splendid game birds to 
found anywhere in this country. It 
is his intention to purchase at once a 
large number of ring-necked pheas- 
ants, together with many hundreds of 
dozens of eggs of these birds with 
which to experiment for propagating 
purposes. The birds, practically new 
in this state, will be experimented 
with in three ways by turning many of 
them, both male and female,. loose in- 
to” sections thought best suited to 
propagation, by retaining in captivity 
a number for breeding purposes, and 
by placing the eggs secured under or- 
dinary sitting hens and permitting the 
brood to run wild at will. 


Session 


be 





Peaches Killed—Roads in very 
good shape in Kanawha Co generally. 
Peaches were nearly all killed. Weath- 
er is becoming fine now E. Brown is 
putting up a big store in Quicktown. 
Seymour Edwards has built an oil 
tank at the mouth of Bluecreek which 
holds 55,000 bbls. One 12,000-bbl tank 
has been built at Carpenter. Plenty 
of work and good wages. Butter is 
7 p th, 


PAC 
ches and Pears Damaged—Had 


Pr 
a heavy storm in Nicholas Co Mar 21, 





followed by heavy rain, then snow 
and a freeze for two nights in suc- 
cession, The peaches and pears 


seem to be pretty badly damaged by 
the freeze. Apples do not seem to be 


hurt. Wheat and grass have made 
considerable -growth. Cattle and 
sheep are scarce and high. Milch 
cows are higher than ever known 


here before. 


Driving Oil Wells—Heavy rainstorm 
lately causing very high waters and 
much damage followed by a very se- 
vere freeze which may hurt much of 


the fruit, especially peaches, pears, 
cherries and early blooming apples in 
1 











Wayne Co. Much damage was done 
by washing of land and by drif: in 
the small streams and by landsf*4es 
on the hills. Wheat and rye look well 
Pastures @nd meadows are making a 
fine growth. Some pastures ne cry 
sufficient to support cattle now. = 
farms changing hands at adva 
prices, Not many good horse or 
mules for sale, and the prices ar 
very high. Few cattle in the county 
and price still higher than ever. Hogs 
are searce and high, farmers re 
nearly through sowing oats and plow- 
ing sod land for corn Roads arg in 
very bad condition now. Oil and gas 
excitement very strong at present. 
About 10 new wells are now going 
down in Wayne Co 

Many Lambs—-Weather is fine in 
Wyoming Co. Farmers are busily re- 
pairing fences and clearing Cattle 
lock fine. Hoes are doing well. Great 
number of lambs being raised this 
season Plenty of corn and no sale 
for some. Eggs are 2c p doz, but- 
ter 25c p lb, hens ic ea, cattle scarce. 
No sale for sheep. Pork is 0c p Ib. 


Jersey Legislative News 


DB T. HENDRICKSON 


This vear’s legislature showed many 











new hws of interest to farmers. In- 
cluded are the following: Assembly 
ool, amending the pure food act by 
giving to local boards of health the 
Same powers as the state board of 
health regarding foods, etc Farm 
laborers and domestics will be ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the 
employers’ liability act. The bill was 
introduced in the interests of the 
farmers of south Jersey and passed 
without 6pposition. Another favor- 
able piece of legislation is that per- 
mitting the public to use public 
schoolhouses for various helpful pur 
poses, 

A bill provides that all food prod- 
ucts of whatever character packed 
in air-tight metal cans shall have 
stamped upon the can the date upon 
which the product was packed; also 
that the label upon any such canned 
food product shall bear the date when 
the product was passed Strong op- 
position to the measure has developed 
among both canners and dealers. 
Gov Fielder has appointed the mem- 
bers of the board of visitors to the 
State agricultural college Members 
from this section are: Third wistrict, 
James C. Richdale of Phalanx: James 
Neilson of New Brunswick (reap- 
pointed); fourth district. Josiah T 
Allinson of Yardville, John R. Foster 
of Three Bridges. 

OHIO—At Coiumbus, corn Stic p bu, 
oats Sic, rye 80c, bran $24 p ton, mid- 
dlings 2 timothy hay 12, clover 11, 
veal calves 64% p lb, milch cows 30 
a@6 ea, hogs 9c p lb, eggs Ze p 


doz, chickens and fowls 15c p lib, po- 
tatoes 65e p bu, cabbage Tic p 11) Ibs, 
white onion sets > p bu, yellow 2. 

At Cincinnati, hogs 9'2c 

a9%c, steers Ta49\c, 

At Cleveland, hogs 4c p Ib, clipped 
lambs 64 7% c, sheep ! 

S% @10%ec, steers 6% GS%c, cows 5 
aie, potatoes Ge p bu, eggs lie p 






p Ib, lambs 





% @6\c, calves 





doz, cabbage SY p ton, carrots 1 p 11%) 
ibs, parsnips 65c p bu, red wheat 
1.11%, yellow corn S6%c, oats ., 
timothy hay 15 p ton, 

2 








TRAINED NURSE 


Remarks About Nourishing Food 








“A physician's wife gave me a pack- | 
age of Grape-Nuts one day, with the 
remark that she was sure [| would find 
the food very beneficial, both for. my 
own use and for my patients. I| was 
particularly attracted to the food, as 
ai that time the weather was very hot 


and I appreciated the fact that Grape- 
Nuts requires no cooking. 

“The food was deliciously crisp, and 
most inviting t6 the appetite After 
making use of it twice a day for thre« 
or four weeks, I discovered that it was 


a most wonderful invigorator. I used 
to suffer greatly from exhaustion 
headaches, and depression of spirits 
My work had been very trying at times 
and indigestion had set in. 

“Now IT am always well and ready 
for any amount of work, have an 


abundance of active energy, cheerful- 
ness and mental poise. I have proved 
to my entire satisfaction that this 
change has_ been brought about by 
Grape-Nuts food 

“The fact that it is predigested is a 
very desirable feature [I have had 
many remarkable results in feeding 
Grape-Nuts to my patients, and I can- 


not speak too highly of the food My 
friends constantly comment on the 
change in my appearance. T have 
gained 9% pounds since beginn \¢ the 
use of this food.” 

“There's a reason.” Read t! « little 


book, “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


| 


| 





| 
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The Men 
Who Make Big Ben 





a German 
the East to 


About 26 years ago 
clockmaker came from 
La Salle, Illinois. 

His only baggage was an idea—the 
plan of an automatic process he had 
invented, and which would make 
more alarm clocks and better alarm 
clocks than hand labor could ever 
hope to turn out. 

With the backing of some local 
merchants and with a handful of 
clockmakers, a small factory was 
started on the edge of the town. 
— Beginnings were hard, competition 
intense. They weathered storms 
that would have knocked the fight 
out of weaker hearted men. 

But when success at last came in sight they had 
built one of the best equipped clock plants in the 
world and one of the greatest names in the Ameri- 
can clock industry-— Westclox, La Salle, Illinois. 

Big Ben is the ideal of the Westclox people. 
He is their conception of what a perfect alarm 
clock should be. He is only two years old, bat in 
this short time 18,000 jewelers—-70 per cent. of the 
total United States number—have already adopted 
him. 

Only the finest materials are used in his mak- 
ing he is strong, massive and punctual. His face 
is frank, open, casy to read. His keys, big, handy, 
easy to wind. He rings steadily for five minutes or 
intermittently for ten. He calls you every day at 
any time you say. If you have him oiled every 
other year, there is no telling how long he will last. 

He's sold by 18,000 watchmakers. His price is 
$2.50 anywhere in the States, $3 anywhere in Can- 
ada. If youcan'’t find him a your jewelers a 
money order mailed to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
will send him anywhere you say express prepaid. 














Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


freedom 
the 


nil ease In every 
Sliting back, 

Heavy Extra 
guarantee on 


Solid comfort 
movement t's all in 
Light, Medium 
lengths for tall men 
each pair. 
Sold by all dealers 
50 cents a pair 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
508 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 


Extra 
Signed 


or 


or from the factory 


it 








A Marvelous Revelation 


Of ne@ facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
new conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
wi.h untimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new phases 
in the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people's national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its details, Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 
text book. 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making 
The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 
Many Pictures in Color 


An INDEX of 2000 references 


PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size) 

PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy oa 
eve, not heavy. 

BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK is eub- 
Stantially bound in cloth and boards, green 
color, stamped in gold. PRICE $2.50 NET. 


ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
in heary paper covers, effective design om 
front in gold and black. Price 31 NET 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenae, New York 
This book sells at sight. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


7~Wheat—, --Corn—, Oates, 


1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
1.09 1.04% .57% .79% 
-85% 1.05% .43% .76 
1.01% .46% .68 
6044 .82 
75% «3 
73% 
85% — 





Cash or 
Spot 


New York .... 
Minneapolis .. 
St Louis .... 1.09 
Boston _ 
"Poledo 

Chieago 

Liverpool 


1.00% — 
1.02% 54 
1.19% .64 





At Chicago, wheat was somewhat 
unsettled within a slightly wider range 
with occasional show of _ positive 
strength, May wheat sold up more 
than lc, plump ‘ec p_ bu, with 
July around 1c, followed by slight 
reaction, Fair interest was manifest- 
ed in Sept aroynd ‘We, The cash de- 
mand meanwhile was fairly good at 
slightly better prices, milling account 
showing reasonable interest, eve. 
though the export trade in flour was 
dull. No 2 hard winter wheat was 
quoted above and below ce. 

Shaping influences in wheat lacked 
novelty and particular energy. The 
world’s visible supply showed an en- 
couraging rate of decrease. This at 
one time stimulated buying, with a 
fair export movement noted in bread- 
stuffs. Foreign markets were unset- 
tled. Meanwhile in trade circles it was 
generally agreed that the winter wheat 
crop is almost everywhere promising, 
and all eyes are now centered cn 
spring wheat seeding, American Agri- 
culturist’s April report on conditions 
of winter wheat will be found on an 
earlier page. 

Corn was reasonably well support- 
ed under only moderate offerings at 
primary points, and a somewhat bet- 
ter cash demand at the current low 
level of prices, May corn sold at 55@ 
he p bu, July usual premium, No 2 in 
store 5512¢c, The market was feature- 
less, 

Oats averaged fractionally higher, 
without particular reason therefor. 
Weather was regarded as favorable 
for seeding, and much progress in the 
southwest reported, The cash demand 
was reasonably good, standard oats in 
store 344%@%5¢ p bu, May much the 
same level. 

The barley 
about recent 


trade was healthy at 
prices and 2 ready out- 
Jet noted for all malting grades at 45 
@65e p bu for common to choice, 
feed barley 45@50c, 

Field seeds were without new 
feature, fair interest in timothy on 
the basis of $3.85 p 100 lbs for prime; 
clover was quotable at about 20c p 
lb, hungarian 1401%c, millets 1@ 
1%c, buckwheat 14 @1%c., 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, Warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, 

Apples 

At New York, anaes are in free 
supply but hold fairfy steady at for- 
mer quotations. 3arrel sells 
at $1.75@3.75 p bbl, bx Me 
@ $2, 


stock 
apples 


Eggs 
At New York, 
eges is improved somewhat and 
sirable stock from northerly and 
western points is quoted up to 18%e 
p doz. The general run of southern 
eggs sell at 17% @18c. Not many 
slorage packed eggs are arriving. 
Fresh gathered eggs are quoted from 
1+ @20e, duck eggs 24@2Se, 
eeges 40@50c, hennery eggs 20@2I1c. 
Hiay and Straw 
At New York, the hay market 
firm on all grades but receipts are 
gradually increasing, and while the 
present offerings are not large trade 
is quiet, In large bales No 1 tim- 
othy sells up to about $22 p ton, 
standard 20, No 3 17, clover, light 
mixed 19, heavy 17, rye straw 21, 
At Boston, because of the restricted 
arrivals of hay and a better demand 
the market is quoted firmer. The con- 
ditions at shipping points have been 
reported as bad, and the outlook is 
not favorable for immediately in- 
creased receipts. Top grade timothy 


fresh 
de- 


the trade in 


f£oose 


is 


THE ‘LATEST MARKETS 


with the arri- 
The straw mar- 


hay is in light supply, 
vals well cleaned up. 
ket is firm, with light offerings and a 
fair demand. Choice timothy hay is 
quoted up to about $20.50 p ton, No 
1 19.50, No 3 14, eastern hay 14.50@ 
S50, clover 16@17, rye straw 18@ 
19.50, oats 9@10, 

Maple Sugar 

receipts of 


light for 


At Boston, 
are exceedingly 
year, and reports from 
indicate that this conditioz 
continue, Some 
are made a trifle above 
small cakes maple sugar sells at 
18e p lb, large 14 @16e, 
heavy syrup $1.10-@1.25 p gal. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, mill feed 
continues dull 
spring bran, in : 
rive is quoted up to $20 p tor 
ard middlings do, red 
seed oil meal 30, 

Onions 

At New York, old onions are show- 
ing a little more 1g but poor 
stock is neglected : t market 
weak. Old red sell at 25@7Tic p 1- 
lb bag, yellow .25¢c @51, 25 @ 50¢ 
Cuban, new 1.25 p cra, Mexican do, 
bermuda 1.50. 

Potatoes 

Over the Bangor and Aroostook rail- 
road during the month of Mar 1,766,- 
000 bus of potatoes were moved out of 
Maine, compared with 1,468,000 for 
the same month for 1912, making 
total from Aug, 1912, to Mar, 1913, in- 
Clusive of 9,624,000 bus. 

At New York, Fla potatoes are dull 
and slightly lower, new white sell at 
$4.25@5 p bbl for No 1, with No 2 
quoted at 3.25@4, Fla red range from 
3.25@4.25, Va late crop 1@1.75, Ber- 
muda, new 6@7.50, late crop 5@6.50, 
state 272.15 p 180 lbs in bulk, west 
ern do, Me 2.10@2.25, Jersey sweet 
1.2.5@1.65 p bskt, southern 1.25@: 

p bbl. 


At Poston, 
off rapidly 
and although 
market values 
tained. Me potatoes 
at $1.10@1.15. Sweet potat« 
unchanged, Jersey selling 


p bskt. 


Sales in 


auo itior 


cakes 


and. coarse 
100-lb si 


dog 26.50, 


stre 


the 

old 

receipts 
have 


for 


Poultry 

York, live 
tled 
Fowls, 


marke 
irreg 
of freight, are q t 
p lb, chickens 17@191¢e, 
@l3e, turkeys 1S @ 2c, 
geese 10@ 12%e. Pract 
change in quotations is reported 
the market for fresh killed poultry. 
In barrels squab broilers sell at 
SOc p pair, or 30@50c p lb, western 
fowls in boxes 16%@18%ec, dry- 
picked fowls in barrels 16@18%e, 
roosters 12@14c, prime white squabs 
weighing G@10 Ibs to doz $2.25@ 
4.50 p doz, frozen turkeys 15@2 

Ib, milk-fed broilers 283@2Sc, corn- 
fed 21@2%¢e, milk-fed roasting chick- 
ens 20@22c, corn-fed 


16@20c, milk- 
fed fryers 17@20c, corn-fed 


1oted 
roosters 
ducks 


cally 


7D a 


15 @18ce. 

At Boston, very little live poultry is 
offered, and what comes in is cleaned 
up rapidly, even when offered at the 
advanced prices, Fowls sell at 1IS@20c, 
chickens do, roosters 10@12e. Re- 
ceipts of dressed poultry have been 
light, and northern and eastern fresh 
killed fowls are selling at 1S8@vIle, 
chickens 17@25c,° dry-picked turkeys 
20@ 22¢c, roosters 15¢, squabs $1.50@ 4 
p doz, pigeons Toc @2 

Vegetables 


At New York, prices on asparagus 
‘ange largely according to quality, that 
coming from S$ C and Ga ranging from 
$1.75 @4 p doz behs, Fla wax or green 
beans $1@3.50 p bskt, S C beets $2@ 
3 p 100 behs, old carrots $1@1.25 p 
140-lb bag, washed $1.25@1.50 p bag 
or bbl, S C new $1@2 p 100 bchs, Fla 
cucumbers $1 50@3.25 p bskt, cabbage, 
Danish seed $6@9 p ton, red $7@10, 
S C new 75c@$1.25 p cra, Fla new 
red $1.50@1.75, S € cauliflower $1@ 
1.75 p bskt, Fla celery $1@2.25 p case, 
according to size, dandelions 75¢c@$1 p 
bbl, Va kale 10@35c, Fla lettuce 18@3 
p bskt, S C $1@2.25, Fla lima beans 
$1@3 p bskt, Fla peppers $1@3 p bx, 
S C peas $1.25@2.25 p large bskt, Fla 
$1@2 p bskt, parsnips 50c@$1 p bbl, 
southern radishes 50c@$1 p bskt, rhu- 
barb, Jersey $2.25@3 p 100 bchs, ro- 














American Agriculturist 


You can have 
Running Water in 


your House and 
Barn, at even tem- 
perature Winter or 
Summer, at Small 


Cost. 


Send Postal 


asking for 





New Water. 





Supply Plan. 








it will bring you a Hundred 
Pictures of it in actual use. 


Do it Now. 


Aermotor Co., 1144 &. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


Aermotor Co., 2nd and Madison Sts., Oakiand, Cal. 


Aermotor 


Co., 1213 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Aermotor Co., 332 1st St. 


North, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Huber 


. 
‘|Gas Tractors 


Are built to suit the 
work you have to do 


The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull 
three or four plows under ordinary condi- 
tions. It is also well adapted to orchard 
work, being low and short so that it passes 
under the branches and can be turned in 
short space. 

The four-cylinder, or 30-60, is made for 
big work. Most economical motor power 
for modern farming. Does the biggest 
day’s work plowing at the lowest cost. It 
is also a fine power for all kinds of belt 
work. 

Ask for catalog, giving detailed informa- 

tion. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
626 Center Street, Marion, Ohio 


Are sold direct from the factory—cutting out 
all middlemen's profits. I will sell you any 
Buggy or Harness I make on 30 days’ road trial 
backed by a 2 years’ guarantee. If you are not 


entirely satisfied, 1 will refund your money and 
pay freight both ways. Let me send you my big 


BOOK sancains FREE 


BARGAINS 
It shows all the latest styles, how they are made, tested and 
inspected,and explains my guarantee, I want you to have it. 
Just send me your name and address on a postal—TO-DAY. 


D. T. BOHON, 218 Main St., HARRODSBURG, KY. 

















Baldwin, Me- 

Intosh and ten 

other large, 

red, winter varieties. Splendid stock, low prices. Also 
Pears, Cherries, Quinces, Peaches, etc. Write at once 
for pricelist. WHITING NURSERY CO. 


Nurseries at Geneva, N.Y. . 1318 Beacon St., Beston, Mase 





MAKE PLOWING A BOY’S JOB 
Fit your walking plow—no 
matter what kind—with the 


Winner Plow 
Truck 


and let the boy 

ride.Works any ground, 

Turne even furrows 

Easier on horses than 

dragging the plow All 

weight on the wheels 

If 10 Daye’ Free 

‘Trial doesn't convince you of ite n.erit return the Win- 
ner. We'll return your money and pay freight both waye. 
If the Winner isn't known in your vicinity we'll give you 
Special Introductory Offer. Write for it today. Be firet 


ume Lewis Mfg. Co., Box B, Cortland, N. Y. 


ONION SEED GERMINATION 


Yellow Danvers, Large Red Wethersfield, $1.00; 
Yellow Globe Danvers, $1.25 per pound, postpaid 

ONION SETS. Choice Yellow, $2.50; Choice White, 
2.75 per bushel (32 Ibs.) Write for Seed Catalog 
and Free trial pkts. of New Enkhuizen Glory Cabbage 
and New Triumph Radish. 

J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedsman 

110 Main Street, Chester, New Jersey 











OF THE HIGHEST 





Hydraulic Cider Presses 


All sizes. We have had 
36 years’ experience and 
can save you money. I : li 
Also Steam and Gaso- i 
line Engines, Boilers, | 1 
Sawmills, ete. im! 
CATALOGUE FREE one, 
Thomas-Albright Co." — 
West New York, New Jersey = 


—— = 
e a 
——— 








A Constant Water Supply 


is easily maintained without expense 


RIFE RAM 


Opesates with three or more 
gallons per minute from a 
stream, artesian well or spring. and 





| 


* a head or slanting fall of three of 
more feet. Free information on request. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2146 Trinity Bldg., New York 

















On Phelps’ 1913 Split Hickory Boo 


See 140 Styles of Vehicles, also Complete Line of Harness—Sold at Factory Prices 
Direct to You—2 Years Guarantee—Made to Order—30 Days Free Road Test 





Book shows many features not found in any other line of 

vehicles—tells why Phelps saves you $25 to $40, and why 167,000 

other folks bought Split Hickory after 30 Days Free Rood Test 
want. Let my book prove it] and2 Years Guarantee. Don’t you want the Phelps Book? It's 
to you. H.C. PHELPS | the best euzde you can get, even if you buy elsewhere. 

can find in 25 retail dealers stores and quotes lower prices will show you what’s what in vehicles and harness and 

than they pay even when bnying in car-load lots for spot cash. tells you the right price to pay. Just maila postal—Phelps pays the j 

Proves by actual photographs, that Spit Hickory quality is sears ahead. postage to you—and the book comes:by geturm mail—all free. Address 


H.C. PHELPS,Pres. The OHIO MANUFACTURING CO., Sta, 4, COLUMBUS, O. 


Phelps’ new book is a wonder. Grandest buggy salesman 
ever sent out—biggest money saver you ever saw. Takes 
the place of dealers, jobbers, travelers and other middle- 

} men. Shows more fine buggies, surries, phaetons, carriages, 
Tunabouts, carts, spring wagons and Aarness, than you 


My 1913 prices save you $25 
to $40 on just the vehicle you 














April 12, 1915 





The Bulwark Which No Disaster Can 
Permanently Undermine 





maine 75c@$1.50 p bskt, old squash 
$1.75@2 p bbi, Fla new $2@3 p bx,. Va 
spinach 20@75c p bbi, white turnips 
40@75c, rutabagas 50@S85c, Fla toma- 
toes $1@3 p carrier. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMEBIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 35 36 <5 
1912.. 32 33 30 
1911.. 22 22 21 
1910. 32 32 31 
Butter 

At New York, irregularity in ship- 
ments of butter continues, and is re- 
flected. in thea uncertainty of the 
market. Pricés continue high on ex- 
tra fresh cmy in large lots in tubs, 


which is quoted up to about 35c p Ib, 
miscellaneous lots ranking in grade 
from third to first 31@34%e, state 
dairy ranges from 26@34c. 

At Boston, cmy butter in large lots 
in tubs sells up to about 36c p lb. Re- 
ceipts have been somewhat heavier 
than of late on all kinds of butter. 
Although there is some butter in local 
storage, there is practically none of- 
fered on the market so that buyers 
are dependent almost entirely on fresk 


made stock. Northern and eastern 
cmy extras are quoted at 35@36c, 
firsts 32@35c, dairy 31 @ 33c. 

At Elgin, Ill, Apr 7, all sales of but- 


ter today were made at 32c p Ib. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 37c p Ib, 
dairy 20c. 

At Albany, cmy 37c, dairy 35c. 

Cheese 

At New York, the che»se market is 
irregular and unsettled. Trade is 
light and concessions are made from 
prevailing asking prices. Held stock 
specials, colored, are quoted up to 
17%c p lb, white 16%c, average fcy 
colored 16%c, white 16c. Fresh stock, 
colored cheese is quoted up to 15c, 
white 14%c. Daisies sell at 16@1i7c, 
held stock and skims 10@13c. Wis- 
consin held twins are quoted at 15@ 
16c, fresh 14%c. 

At Boston, receipts are a little heav- 
ier than in recent weeks, and the 
market has developed a trifle easier 
feeling. Offerings in strictly choice 
cheese are somewhat limited. New 
York state twins are quoted at 16@ 
17%c, skims 11@13c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle. —Hose, Sheep, 





Per 100 Ibs 
1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Chicago ...... $9.15 $8.70 $9.70 $8.05 $7.00 $7.15 
New York 9.7 8.10. 9.80 8.45 6.75 6.10 
Buffalo ....... 9.00 8.30 10.00 8.30 7.25 6.45 
Kansas City 9.00 8.35 9.05 8.00 685 6.00 
Pitisburg ..... 9.15 8.00 10.50 835 17.25 6.25 





At Chicago, common to plain light 
grades of cattle are taken with more 
avidity by packers and speculators at 
the market than any other lots of cat- 
tle. However, very few really finished 
beefs are arriving, and these are no* 
bringing relatively as high prices as 
cheaper grades. Prime beeves con- 
tinue to be quoted at a little above 9c 
p lb on the hoof, but the bulk of sales 
range from $8@8.65 p 100 Ibs, 

The season for heavy receipts of 
calves is here in full swing and prices 
have recently sufferec, There has been 
a decline of $1.50 in some instances 
within a few days, Calves are quoted 
all the way from 5@9 

As has been mentioned in this mar 
ket for the past few weeks the hog 
market is on the advance, and prices 
have gone upward ra sate Early Apr 
saw Chicago quoting Ro for the best 
medium -veight and light packing 
hogs. Eastern markets sold still high- 
er, Pittsburg and Buffalo being al- 
ready past the 10%2c mark, The prime 
eause for this ascension in the hog 
markét is attributed solely to light re- 
ceipts, 

Buyers are paying spring prices for 
the bulk of sheep arriving, which sell 

at $6@6.50 p 100 Ibs, with 6.75 occa- 


gions iy. Sbtained for chelce lots of 
wethers, and 





-- THE LATEST MARKETS 


7 is received. The receipts of lambs 
o Col are more liberal, and about 8.60 
is the highest paid for choice lots. 
The top price for the best arrivals of 
western lambs is around 8.55. 

At New York, Monday, Apr 7—Last 
week after Monday steers showed 
so improvement, selling 10@ 5c 
higher Wednesday and closing strong; 
fat bulls held up firm; medium and 
common closed dull and barely steady; 
thin cows held steady until the close 
of the week; medium and good cows 
showed more strength, and choice, fat 


cows closed 15@25c higher than 
opening sales. On Tuesday medium 


and common veals still further de- 
clined 50@7T5c, prime and choice held 
steady; on Wednesday there was an 
advance of 25@50c on all grades; with 
free receipts on Friday the market 
fell off 50@75c, closing weak. The 


selling range for the week was: Steers 
$6 @9.35, 
4.75 @8 
7.50, 
lings 
Fresh | 


oxen and stags 6.50@7, bulls 
cows 3@6.85, heifers 4.50@ 
veals 8@13, culls 6@8.50; year- 
and barnyard calves 4@5.50. 

cows and springers sold at 


there were 31. cars of cattle 
calves on sale. Steers in 
moderate supply, active and firm to 
10c higher, bulls firm to 10c higher, 
fat cows advanced also 10c, common 
and medium stock averaged steady. 
Calves were in heavy supply, and 
prices dropped 50c@S1, but with a 
fair demand all the stock was taken. 
Stee Ts averaging 825 to 1266 Ibs sold 





at 7.25@9.15 p 100. Ibs, including 8 
cars Pa, 825 to 1266 Ibs, 7.50@9.15, 
2 cars a, 1086 to 1125 Ibs, 8.50@8.T9, 
1 car Ohio, 1217 Ibs, 8.90, N Y state 
steers, S70 to 1165 Ibs, 7.25@8.15. 
Bulls sold at 5@8.25, cows 3.50@6.75, 
veals 7 @ 11.62, culls 6@7%, fed 
calves 6, 

Sheep continued very scarce after 


Monday, and prices firm, but no choice 
sheep offered. Lambs eased off 15@ 
25c and closed quiet but steady at the 
decline. A few spring lambs from 
Maryland and New York found a 
ready sale at steady prices. The whole 
market closed steady. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep $5@ 
6.50 for common to good ewes, culls 
4€ 4.50, lambs 8@9.50, spring lambs 
4.50@6.35 p head. Today there, were 
14% cars of stock on sale. Sheep al- 
most nominal, but feeling very firm, 
lambs 25@50c higher, spring lambs 
firm. Ordinary to prime state lambs 
sold at 8.75@9.75 p 100 Ibs, a few 
spring lambs by the head at 6.75, 
medium clipped sheep 6.50 p 100 
lbs, bucks 5.25, 

Hogs, held up until the close of 
Wednesday’s market; declined 10c 
Thursday and still further 10c Friday, 
closing weak. Today there were 5 
cars on sale. Prices were off 10@15c 
in sympathy with Buffalo advices, and 
heavy to light hogs sold at the range 


of $9.60@9.75 p 100 lbs, light pigs 
9.50, roughs 8.50@8.60. 
The Horse Market 
Offerings were rather limited last 


week owing to a number of carloads 
of fresh western horses being held up 
by the floods. Prices for good work- 
ers of all sorts were firm. Good to 
choice heavy drafters are quoted at 
$325@400 p -head, chunks 250@ 325, 
good second-hand horses 100@ 25 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
DON’T BUY CHICKS; BU 


UY EGGS FROM US 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


POTA er Walter Bal Ralstee 3 2nd ‘7 — 
potato show 1913. 























cheaper. S C White Leghorns or Barred Rocks, none zy acres 3600 
er", 31 for 15, $3.50 per 100. PARADISE POUL- | for prices. CHAS ut BS, Kirkville, N a ad 
TRY FARM, Paradise, ° . 
DAHLIAS, my_ selections, 25 for $1. Giladioius,, 
HGAVY LAYING S C WHITE LEGHORNS, hens | mixed, $1 100. Catalog. J. L. MOORE, Northbore. 
$1.25 each, eggs $1.25 per 15, per 45, $6 per 100. | Mass. 
POULTRY PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, Box 305, 
West Grove, Pa BLUEBERRIES grow saimost anywhere, 12 tawhes 
$1, 100 $5, postpaid. W. M. DEMUTH, Butman. 
SILVER, GOLD and White Wyandottes, Light | Mich. 
Piahmas, Rhode Island Reds, K C Brown Leghorns 
15 eggs for one dollar. G. FE. LAURENCE, Farm- SEED CORN—Calico and Bell, two fine varieties. 
ingdale, N seed guaranteed. D. STUART & SON, Bremen, 0. 
BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, Single Comb ~ rE , - 7 > 
Reds, Pekin ducks, best strains, Eggs $1 per sitting, MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
$6 per 100. Circular. WM JANVRIN, Hampton —_— 
Falls, N H. RUMELY OIL PULL TRACTOR FOR SALE—A 
m Rumely kerosene burning tractor 15-30 H P, in pe - 
TOULOUSE GEESE — trio. Same Comb White f fect condition. Has been wed about 75 working 
Leghorns $1.19 each. and White drakes $1.35. | days, just enough to smooth up bearings. Wil pu é 
No better. BAY VIEW ‘POULTRY FARMS Shell- 6-14 inch plows in hardest soil. If interested wrie 
town, Md. WM FE. KOCH, Whitehall, N ¥ 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCK LGGS, fawn and white, ONE A A HERCULES STUMP PULLER complete. 
from prolific layers, $1 per 13 be e Be chicks | just like new; pulled 3 ueres of Aa. have no =e r 
$i2 hundred. Circular fre. WM KETCH, Cohocton, use for it; will sell cheap. Inquire of CHAS H 
NY NIELSEN, Kreischerville, NY. 7 
EGGS—Singie Combed Keds prize winners, great CIRCULAR SAWS—24-in $4.50, 26-in a - 
layers, satisfaction MIT $1. $2, $2.50 per 15. | in $5.75; saw tables siase Gasciine py 
mating list free. %. 0. CARLETON & SON, Belmont, | H P, $115. Catalog free. PALMER BROS, Cos Con,, 
0. Ct 





HIGH CLASS R 
” l 5 


C RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 

















$3, $2, per 15. Indian Runner duck eggs $1 pe 
15. M. T. MONTGOMERY, Route 2. Wheeling, W Va 

THOROUGHBRED SINGLE COMB Brown and 
White Leghorns. Eggs $3 per 100. 60c per 15, from 
big laying strain. M. F. BOLT, Cincinnatus, N Y 

STRONG BABY CHICKS— Lamhe ns,. Reds. Rocks 
from thoroughbred range stock Delivery guaranteed 
Circular. WESLEY GRINNELL, Scdus, N 

HATC ‘BING EGGS—Single Comb White Leghorns 
good wk, Heavy layers, $1 per 15, $6 per 100 
BE RKSDORE FARM, Womelsdorf, Pa. 

90 VABIETES poultry, dogs, ferrets, pigeons, hares 
etc “alored description. 66 = opag book 1k 
BERGEY'S FARM, Box F. Teiford, Pa 

aemer © BARSED PLYMOUTH ROCKS win 
wherever gs reasonable. Write for prices 


ah Ee 
WM Lov JOY, Philadelphia, N Y 





BUFF ORPINGTONS, Buff Cochin bantams, 


Colum- 


lumbian Wyandottes. Send for circular. JOSEPH 
Y. 


LUDINGTON, Patterson, N 





ey WHITE EGGS from free range, two 
C W Leghorns, $1.50 per 15, $6.50 per 100 
EGG FARM, Fayette ay. Pa 


year old 
BOYD 





. Quakertown. 


EGGS—Thoroughbred, Mammpt h Bronze 
and Tous geese; Barred Rocks, 


AR NORTON, Selden, N ¥ 


best strains. 


turkeys 
MRS 





55 ~~~ pure bred chickens, 
keys, Collie dogs. Catalog free. BELGRADE 
TRY FARM, Mankato, Minn. 


ducks, geese, tur- 


POUL- 





RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK an 
atrass White Orpington eggs. Write SUN 
FARM, Emporium, Pa 


1 Keller- 
NYSIDE 





oak The RUNNER DUCKS, fawn and whi 
15, premeis $6 per 100. 
Parker Ford, Pa 


$1.50 


ite, 
J. WARREN MILLER, 





POULTRY—Best_ 20 


smoney pert ED 
$ HENRY 


$1: 2. Catalog 
‘pa 


varieties. 


MOHR, 





WHITE EGG 
White Wr snaettes, 
Wyoming, N Y. 


INDIAN RUNNERS, prize 
15 eggs $1.50. 8 L 


winning 
KN¢ 





EGGS _ FOR 


° PURE _ WHITE 
MRS MARLIN G 


Indian Runner ducks. 
Pavilion, N Y. 


HATCHING 


from 
AYTON 





ae SPANGLED HAMBURG and Blac 
an eggs Se apiece. AUSTIN JACKSON, 
| N ¥. 


k Lang- 
Mineral 





58 $3, 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 $1, 
Ww. LO 


White Seljand turkey eggs 9 $2.50. 
Perulack, Pa 


100 $5. 
THERS, 





WHITE LEGHORNS, Fou strain 
15, $4 per hundred. HARVEY 
Plain, N Y. Y 


Eges $1 per 
DUNCKLE, Fort 





$10. 
more 


BUFF pn Cook strain, 100 Ma 
30 eggs $1.75, 100 $5. 


NY 


EMILY SMITH, 


y chicks 
Fill- 





BARRED ROCKS and White Leghorn baby chicks, 
$9 gee $10 per 100. JOHN PETERSON, Lake George, 
N 


ALL a 4 PRUNER, new J. ¢ KEARNS. 


Lewistown 





LIVE STOCK 


JACKS AND MUL&S. 





Raise mules and get rich. 
A fine lot of big jacks for sale—cheap, 14 to 16° 
hands high. Guaranteed in every respect. Write fo 
prices my Will trade for sh or other stock 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM, West Elkton, O, 
FOR SALE Two imported Belgian stallions and 
several imported RBeigian and Percheron mates 


THOMAS MATTINSON, South Charleston, O, 


PRIZE HOLSTEIN, Southdown sheep, Rose Con: 
Rhode Island Reds, White Plymouth Rock eggs cheap 
V. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED 
pone, high breeding. 
a 








GU ERNSEY 
K. 


BULI ALF. 
K. BREADY, ‘ chaifont, 





LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, 


VALLEY 
May fi st. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS $5, registered stock. 
ERVIN. Sinclairville, N Y¥ 


Chetce stock ali 
Cattaraugus, N Y 


VIEW FARM—O I C spring pigs teady 
DIXON BROS, Memphis, N Y 








ROSCOR 





DOGS 


SHEPHERD yore. both sexe sexes. ARTHUR GILSON, 
Ogdensburg, N Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 





LADIES!—Try our self heating flat iron. Money 
returned 4 satisfied. STANDARD SUPPLY Cy, 
Chatham, 3} 





MISCELLANEOUS 





JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-ENURAVING, electro- 
» ote. Press work at 
. You are invited te 
submit samples of what you want Orinted or publenes. 
and quotations will be furnish prices big 
cone in sizes. PHELPS. PUBLISHING 


an 
20, Springfield, Mass. 


|OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 














MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government Par- 
cels Post and other government positions. $90 month; 
annual vacations: short hours; thousands of appotut- 
ments coming; + oy unnecessary; farmers eligible 
Write immediately for free ~. of positions oper 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept M 19, Rochester, N ¥ 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300.000 
protected positions in United States service. Thow- 
sends of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime empiar- 





ROSE COMB WHITE Laceuers, Hamilton white 

















ege strain. Circulars free. M. Hamilton, Otego, 

At Pittsburgh, demand for beef cat- | © 4 
tle Monday was moderate and the MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY _FGGS, 46 pound 
markets slow. The total receipts a 18 for $3. MATTHEW RICKEY, Germantown, 
IE ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, pure bred. 
? *° Fass $ 15. MRS A. H. HAWKINS, Geshen 
armers’ Exchang * Sedalia: a Soe 

e Advertising | *%. 2 

P Six Cents a Word BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. Eggs 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you cun advertise anything you wish to 
buy, ‘sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
aclvertisement must have address on, a3 we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the seeeoins zee Advertisements 
of Mo ep SALE” ENT” with be 
accepted at the above rate, “but wu be inserted i 
cur REAL ESTATE MARKET. . 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of 
will be allowed under this head, 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ ap advert 
is only six cents a word each insertion. ——— 

Address, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


any kind 
thus making a smuil 











EGGS AND POULTRY .- 


“RELIABLE HATCHING EGGS.” 





$2 for 15. WM BIGHAM’S SONS, 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





BARRED ROCK EGGS, Nonpereil strain, 


15, $3.50 per 100. 


BERT HENION, Brockport, 


$1 per 
N Y¥. 

















[DIAN RUNNER DUCKS. White Leghorn eggs; 
doflar setting. BAXTER HAUGH, Bigspring, Mad. 

25 VARIETIES—Turkeys, geese. ducks, chickens. 
Free catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa 

30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS $1.60, 100 $5 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Wealnutport, 

WHITE ROCK EGGS $1 per 15, $5 per 100. MRS 
ROBERT. LANGDON, Antwerp, N Y. 

CHICKS OF FOUR VARIETIES. Catalog free. 


BLUM HATCHERY, Chatfield, 0. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





5.000 EARLY 
Wakefield and Early Summer 
hage plants ready for the field $2 per 1000, 


Planted 1000. Transplanted 


JERSEY WAKEFIELD, Charieston 
stocky gokt frame cab- 


5000 $9. 


Same varieties trans- 
celery 


and 


lettuce $4.59. Transplanted Snowbail cauliflower $7.50. 


F. W. 


Plants of great eeng- List free of all plants. 
ROCHELLE & SONS (Vegetable plants exclusively 15 
years), NJ. 





STRAWBERRY . PLANTS—8,000,000 plants of the 


22 eqriies. latest, jargest. best-flavored, m 


ost pro- 


ment Just ask for booklet 8-822 No obligation 
EARL HOP KINS, Washington, D C. 
WANTED—2000 railway mail clerks and 2: 


carriers for Parcel Post. Examinations soon 
“ gotesses Sun SRRORIRENIER free. Write OMe: NT, 
TR, St . 0. 





RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED—Examina- 
tions everywhere May 3d Sample questions free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept M 19, Rochester, N ¥ 
SITUATIONS _WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM Hi HELP? We have youtg 





men, both with and without farming experience, whe 
wish to work on farms. If you need a good stea: y, 
sober man, write for order, blank. Ours is a philan- 


thropic organization making no charge to euployer or 

















employee r object is the encouragement of farm 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGR CULTURAL 50. 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York City 
AGENTS 

ere $5 aay 1 4 our handy tool, we 
cles im one, htning seller. Sum ree. 
THOMAS MFG ©O, 453 Third 8t, Devten, o 

60 ACRES, $1500 CASH NEEDED. Last year’s 


income $2675. Splendid home and big money-making 
New York farm thrown on matket because owner's 
ativanced age. If you are the right man you may 
have possession upon paymeut of practically half of 
one year’s jncome. ife 

responsible young hustler. Rich, level fields, spfing- 
watered pasture for 10 cows; orchard of apples, pear-, 
plums and cherries; two acres black raspberries, 508 
red raspberries, two acres strawberries; only one 
mile to & Station; mail delivered: % mile ta 
river; splendid buildings; 2-story, I2-room heuse. 
drilled well, big barn, cellar, cement Boor, silo, wagon 
shed, greenhouse and steam. heating equipment; if 
taken now only $4500. one-thitd cash, balance easy 








Booking orders right. 
Cc. VAN ‘ALSTINE. spans 
BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of 8 C W Leg- 
horns, bred for size, _— aud heer? | yn juction. 
Prizes taken Lp 4 teks $1 per 100, 
$5.50 per 50. Egas $5 
free. LOCUST CO) 
Sinai, L I, N Y. 





rie Aa ste iat | 2 


ge JERSEY ej -—y & wm plants, 
frames. . stocky 


lants 
ALBERT 
L 


will ny sent out: price are A. o— 
S. WALKER, Melville Station, Ni 





Newport, 
SOY BEANS—Choice Ito San seed grown 


College farm. 
ordered before May ist. Avridress 
OWEN College Farm, New Brunswick. N J 


Special price on lots over fifty bu 
IRVING 


on the 
shels 


L. 








enrar 








{Fue 





REGENERATED | SWEDISH SELECT OATS raived 


ig hw rae te pe 2 Cireulae free. 


per acre. 
oe 


Leghorn, Wran- a 
t metive varieties grown. Also lending varieties rasp- | terms. Photograph of beautiful residence and travel- 
pao agg Ba iggy By Indian Bunners; berry. Mackberry, asparagus, vegetable = fruit | ing directions to see it and aN00-nere frat! farm Ry 
settings, hundreds; eighteen ; | trees. Cabbage g . $1 hundre|. postp: Good | $2300, page $5, ‘‘Strout’s Farm Cata 
euprets;. eacurely patched. Ack i ge & Dut prices, mot | 0ck guaranteed. Catalog free. HARRY’ L. se TIRES, | write today for free copy. KB. A. Fawai 
imitation. References when desired. AG McCAIN CO, Remsenburg, N Y. AGENCY, Station 1096, i West 34th St, New York. 
Senet ¢. STRAWBERRY PLANTS, leading varieties, $2 per | YORK STATE FARMS FOR SALE—Fruit, dairy 
1006: asper: roots $3 per 1906. California Privet, | and garden farms every ty. Write —_—. 
EGGS, Se DOCH INOS aysnee Se ite Leg- | one year old, $12 per 1000. Other bargains. Descrip- | bination catalog of principa 
horns, Bu horns, Orpingtons, Mimmoth . Mustrated catalog free. GARDNER FE. BUNT- | Farm Brokes’ association of New York state. ‘Adres 
— ao . ca nine Ibs, ———— eleven. ING. Selbyville. Del. STATE FARM BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 120 Stone 
sters, Gnas —— Reese bh Oneida, N Y. 
Tr ‘=e and see. win- 





BUY NEW YORK FARMS NOW. 
: biggest barns 


best crops; 
chanines, roads and trai tion. For 
ad/tress * we McBURN & co, 


Syracuse. 
rg ae 
a able e 

top eataiog. | Va. 


IDEAL 
Bianton, Va.; Station 











of tars 
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were 75 cars. Prices were slightly 
lower and the best quotation obtain- 
able for the beeves arriving was $9.10 
p 100 lbs. About 20 double decks of 
hogs arrived on a lower market, 
heavy weights selling at $9.50 p 100 
Ibs, heavy mixed 9.60@9.65, medium 
weights and heavy Yorkers, also light 
Yorkers and pigs 9.75@9.80. Most 
of the sheep arriving were clipped. The 
total receipts of sheep and lambs were 
15 double decks. The market was 
steady on sheep, but lambs were lower. 
Clipped sheep sell at 4@7, clipped 
lambs 5@35.40. 

At Buffalo, the market on beef cat- 
tle Monday was strong, and all grades 
selling about 1Uc p Ib higher than a 
week ago. Receipts were 3125, Weighty 
steers sold at $7.75@9.05 p 100 lbs, 
shipping steers S@8.85, yearlings 7.75 
@8.80, handy-weight butcher 
T.50@S8.60, common to fair 
cows 3.50@7. heifers ¥ be, 
feeders we ighing 700 to 900 lbs, 7.50 
@7.75, feeders, common to best 6@ 
7.25, stockers 64 6.25, heifers 5.50@ 6, 
bulls 5.25@ 7.25, Receipts of hogs were 
12,000 head, market was strong and 
steady. Mixed weights, also mediums 
were quoted at {1.50 p 100 lbs, York- 
ers 9.55@9.60, pigs in light weights 
0.60@9.65, Total receipts of sheep and 
jambs were 15,000 head. The highest 
price paid for lambs was 9.50 p 100 
ibs, wethers 7.75, ewes 7.25, yearlings 
8.75. 


Prices on Agricultural Chemicals 


Each year sees a renewed interest 
in chemical and othér fertilizers, and 
this is the time of the year it is most 
acute, For mixing fertilizers at home 
there is nothing better than a concrete 
cement floor. The shovel works 
smoothly, and the chemicals are more 
thoroughly mixed for that reason. To 
those who would rather mix their fer- 
tilizer than buy it already compound- 
ed the following table of prices will 
be a guide in computing the cost. 
These prices are wholesale at New 
York or other points, and for carlots 
sold direct to the manufacturer for 
cash on receipt of bill of lading. In 
smaller lots they come higher, also at 
retail. 

Nitrate of soda, 95°% pure, per 100 Thp, -- .$2 - 
ePulphate of ammonia, 100 Ib: 
Dried blood, New York, 
Dried blood, western, 
ground, f o b Chicago 
Tankage, concentrated, f o b Chicago per 
unit 
Tankage, concentrated, 
Chicago, per unit 


low "arads 
high grades, 


Potashes 


Dye manure salt, 4a 53% basis, meee. Tbs, 


iggy yma 
48%. 


Ags 
Bigh grade manure salt (es 
ash shipment 


Kainit, rer ton 
Muriate potash. 80°% 
Phosphates 
Acid phosphates, per ct 16% 
Steamed bone, per 
Ground bone, raw, ro 
& C phosphate rock, cream, 
River, 2000 lbs 
do dried 
Piorida high grade phosphate rock, 
nandina, per ton 
Florida land pebbie and phosphate “rock, fob 
Tampa, per ton 
Tennessee phosphate, f o b Mt Pleasant, 
tics, 70a 80%, per ton +2 


NEW JERSEY 
Monmouth County Contest 


The committee appointed at the 
meeting of the Monmouth county 
board of agriculture has formulated 
rules to govern the potato contest. 
The board has appropriated #0 to be 
given in prizes for the best acres 
grown in the county. The sum will 
be divided into S30, $20, and $10 prizes, 
All contestants for these prizes must 
be paid-up members of the board. 
Contestants shall make out duplicate 
reports, stating with as much accuracy 
as possible the details of the crop. 
One of these reports shall be retained 
by the contestants and the other filed 
with the committee. The following 
details are to be covered in this re- 
port: 

1, .The crop grown and the im- 
provements added to the soil last year 
(1912); 2, kind of soil and depth of 
plowing; 3, composition and amount 
of fertilizer; 4, variety and quantity 
of seed; 5, time and depth of plant- 
ing; 6, distance between seed pieces in 
the row and between the rows; 7, 
method of cultivation; 8, method of 
spraying; , the product shall be 
considered the total weight of pota- 
toés grown on the contestant’s acre; 
10, there shall not be more than one 
contesting acre on each farm. 

The committee reserves the right to 
inspect any contestant’s acre at any 
time and to verify the weight of th® 
product, The ar must ‘contain 453,- 
{0 square feet, determined by actual 
measurement. 

The promotion of the beys’ agri- 
cultural contests is ndéw beginning in 
earnest, the secretaary of the com- 
mittee visiting the principals of the 
public schools and securing their 
cordial. co-operation.. An instructive 
beoklet has been printed for distribu- 
tion to rural schools of the county, 
It is desired to give every boy in the 
county an opportunity to enter. Boys 
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not in school at present will be wel- 
come to enroll, Any boy not over 
1S years old at the time of enroll- 
ment can take part. It costs nothing 
to enter, Registrations for the po- 
tato contest close on May 1, and for 
the corn contest on May 20. 

Monmouth grange of Freehold re- 
cently celebrated its 58th anniversary. 
Of the charter members, Hon D. D. 
Denise was the only one present. 
Raritan grange of Keyport at its last 
meeting had Prof Alva Agee of the 
state experiment station as speaker. 
His highly interesting and instructive 
lecture on Why the farmers should 
become grangers, and Why more of 
the boys do not stay on the farm 
greatly pleased the audience. Some- 
thing seems to _ have come over 
Shrewsbury grange of Red Pank. \ 
few years was conside 
of the strongest in this part of t 
state; now it can scarcely 1 
enough members at a m 
transact business. 

The first annual dance and recep- 
tion of the Elberon horticultural 
ciety proved a great success The 
officers of the society for the ensuing 
year are: President, 
vice-president, Thomas Hambleton 
secretary, Charles ©’ Duncan 
ant, W. R. Seymour; treasurer, 
thony Boner. 

Farmers in the 
Holmdel and Bradevelt are talking 
oft making up a fund to buy a large 
automobile truck to cart produce to 
the shore. It would be at the service 
of all farmers who “chipped in” 
to buy it. It is believed that the use 
of such an automobile would be 
cheaper, more convenient and in many 
ways more satisfactory than the use 
of horse-drown v_ icles, 

William Errickson, who 
the tichard Hendrickson farm at 
Imlaystown, has delivered to a local 
poultry dealer 322 pullets and 277 
capons, which weighed a few pounds 
over two tons. Mr Errickson received 
a check for $1097.59, which was very 
satisfactory considering the little care 
and.expense of ‘raising the crop. 

John N. Hillyer of Middletown 
finished spraying his orchards 
seale, He believes it pays even 
smaller fruit growers to do. their 
spraying with a gasoline engine and 
pump. Convinced; that the land will 
pay better if planted to hold crops, 
Willard N, Palmer, also of Middle- 
town, is taking out another of his 
large Kieffer pear orchards, He is 
using a gigantic stump puller which 
easily removes tree, roots and all. 

Thousands of fruit trees have been 
set out again this spring. Henry C. 
Roberts and son of New Monmouth 
are gradually converting their one- 
time famous truck farm into a fruit 
farm, They have this spring set out 
another 10-acre apple orchard, using 
peach trees as fillers. 
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Blooming—Ground is 
oats commenced 
spring in 
full 


Plum Trees 
firm and plowing for 
sometime ago. Earliest 
2) years. Plum trees are in 
bloom. Fodder is holding out well 
and all stock in fine condition, Tim- 
othy and clover sod is in splendid 
condition. Eggs are 1l7c p doz. Milk 
is slightly down in price. Veal calves 
are worth 12%c p 1b for choice. Cat- 
tle sell high. At a recent sale 28 
horses averaged over $275 ea. Pigs 
extremely scarce with poor prospects 
many sows failing to breed. Bees 
wintered practically with no - loss, 
Roads are getting in fair shape. 

Planting Potatoes—Potato planting 
is under full headway. Heavy rain has 
done some damage by washing grain 
and grass. Peaches, pears and plums 
aré blooming, Eggs are 18c p doz, 
corn 60c p bu, hay $15 p ton, pork, 
dressed, lle p lb, 

Exchange Gets New Manager—The 
Burlington Co farmers’ exchange, with 
headquarters at Mt Holly, has secured 
F, E. Embree as its local manager. 
Mr Embree was formerly manager of 
the Long Island potato exchange, but 
for about a year has been handling Me 
potatoes in New York city. He suc- 
ceeds the former manager, E. B, Fra- 
ser, who has been with the exchange 
since its organization about four years 
ago, 


Annual Féast of Roslyn Grange 


FE. 0. JEAN, MARYLAND 


Every year Roslyn grange has a 
birthday feast, so proud and glad are 
the members of this organization 
which had its birth in April, 1907. 
Last week about 70 of its 98 members 
sat down to tempting refreshments, 
The tables were grouped to form the 
letter T,.and were attractively deco- 
rated with spring flowers. The state 
lecturer was unable to be present, 
but Worthy Master Crook handled 
the embarrassing situation so skill- 
fully that the hour set for speeches was 
well filled with responses to toasts 
and hearty laughter. 

A past master.toasted -Woman. 
He told: us:the long-dead author who 
compared the gentle sex to a “‘cling- 
ing vine’”’ surely never knew of Joan 
of Arc, Carrie “Nation, nor. militant 
suffragettes, He said in part: When 
46 or 47 years ago women were ad- 


*the 


to the grange as members, 
made eligible to-every office 
the gift of the organization, 
enthusiasm and prosperity. 

The national grange treasurer is a 
woman; this treasury holds more 
than $100,000; so ably has Mrs Mc- 
Dowell discharged her office, sh@# has 
been re-elected several times. She is 
chairman of the home economics com- 
mittee, which has had great inftuence 
in introducing this science into our 
publie schools. 

Roslyn grange, in reviewing its six 
ears of existence, can be well con- 
tent. Through persistent effort many 
movements for the public good have 
been inaugurated and carried out suc- 
cessfully. There are standing com- 
mittees for good roads, for the pur- 
of fertilizers, seeds and farm- 
ers’ supplies and electric lights. Until 
two years ago property owners here 
vere threatened with extinction of 
th game which had abounded on 
their premises. The organization ap- 
pointed a committee whose members 
visited the payers of the Second 
district of Tatiesore county. The 
result was the posting of nearly every 
farm and no further molestation 
from the guns of city men and resi- 
dent non tax payers 

Randallstown consolidated 

hool fine structure, through 
strenuous efforts of this grange. It is 
hoped this will in time become an 
agricultural high school. There have 
been splendid fruit exhibits by grang- 
ers amd the school children; corn con- 
tests, farmers’ institutes and other 
incentives to greater progress, Cco-op- 
eration among farmers being the 
watch cry. 


Horticultural Committees 


H. C, TAYLOR, DELAWARE 
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state board of education has 
issued a bulletin relative to the num- 
ber of farmers’ institutes held under 
the auspices of the state board dur- 
ing the past winter, together with 
the number of days, number of ses- 
sions, etc, showing what Delaware is 
doing for the advantage of the farm- 
er: Number of institutes held 21; 
number of days occupied 25, with 
64 sessions and an attendance of 
NB66, The total cost for holding 
such institutes, including pay for 
speakers, hall rent, advertising, and 
travel, was but $1000, and covered 
entire state. 

Pres W. E. Sanger of the Penin- 
sula horticultural society has ap- 
pointed the following committees to 
report at the next annual meeting of 
the society to be held in Easton, Md, 
January 13-15, 1914: Apples—Walter 
B. Harris, F. M. Soper, Rev Alfred 
Smith. Peaches—Jacob H. Rosa, 
Benjamin F. Rash, Frank C. Bancroft. 
Pears—E. W. Emory, Prof W. R, 
Ballard, Herbert Richardson. Nut 
culture—J. W. Kerr, Pennell. Emer- 
son, J. Frank Biggs. Grapes—G. 
Frank Gootee, E. T. Hipwell, Prof 
Burrill. Small fruits—Jerome A 
David, O. A. Newton, Dr E. P. Herr, 
Market gardening—Francis E Mat- 
thews, Prof J. F. Monroe, E. C. John- 
son. Sweet potatoes—E,. F. Lecates, 
W. Irving Walker, J. W. Killen. 
White potatoes—E. H. Shallcross, J. 
F. Dukes, James Friedel. Fungous dis- 
eases—Prof T. F. Manns, Prof J. B. S 
Norton, Injurious insects—Prof A. B. 
Gahan, S. H. Derby, Orlando Harri- 
son. New fruits—W. G. Allen, Prof 
W. F. Massey, D. S. Collins. Fertiliz- 
ers—Dr H. J. Patterson, Harry: P. 
Skipper, P. L. Canno. Horticultural 
education—Prof T. B. Symons, Prof 
Cc, A, McCue. Foriculture—Mrs Irv- 
ing Walker, Mrs F. C. Bancroft, Mrs 
W. F. Allen. Transportation—oO, A, 
Newton, W. F. Allen, W. Irving 
Walker, S. H. Derby, Charles Barker. 
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Our Service Bureau 


[From Page 515.] 
the satisfaction 
parties. It is important, however, to 
take up any grounds of complaint 
promptly. with the advertiser or with 
yeur local dealer or merchant re- 
garding some advertised article, 
While all the circumstances are fresh 
in the minds of both parties is the 
time to straighten it out. In writing 
to advertisers or buying their goods 
through your dealer, always be sure 
to say, “I saw your adv in the old 
reliable Orange Judd,” and thus you 
will be protected under our guarantee. 
New Haven Shares 

I notice that New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad shares are very 
low in price, only about half what they 
have been in times past: also Boston 
and’ Maine stock is actually relatively 
even lewer. Do you advise the pur- 
chase of. either.—[S. C. Samuels. 

We do not “advise” either way. 
Why? If the stock goes up you won’t 
thank us, while if it goes down you 
may at least mentally hold us respon- 
sible for your loss. You must investi- 
gate, form your own judgment, and 
then do what seems best. to you under 
your own circumstances. Some men 
can afford to invest to an extent or in 
a security that amother is not in a po- 
sition to do. -Semie men of ‘means*are 
borrowing money to buy the stock.yeu }) 


adjusted to of both 





American Agriculturist 


mention, but they, are so fixed that if 
it goes down or reduces dividends, 
they can stand it, where perhaps you 
could not, Certain it is that those 
railroads cater to one of the most 
thickly settled, best developed and 
wealthiest sections of the world, and 
will continue to do business for gener- 
ations to come. A small mortgage 
upon a good farm, at even a reason- 
ably low rate, is a fine investment, 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dorsets 


Breeding RAMS for sale, true to type, 
of good size and large bone. At 
Chicago International, 1912, we won 
first on yearling ram, ram lamb, ewe 
lamb, get of sire and flock,also Cham- 
pion ram, all on animals bred by us. 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N. Y. 








Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N.Y. , 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 lbs. 


Address all correspdiidence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 


Geneva, New York 














FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 
winning flocks in America. 

All have good strong bone, and 
constitution. Good Wool. Guar- 
anteed to be as represented. 
Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 





FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes a}) bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 


J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 
Best Pag meee J Flock 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRE ta America 


Complete sweep of prize winners, 1912 New York State fair. 
Rams, and ewes, bred to prize winning rams, for sale. 
Heary L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. ¥. 








Snowcroft Hampshires Sa. tea: 


Best type and quality from Prize- Winning foundations 


Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, W. Y. 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 


B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


BULL CALVES 
MUST GO AT ONCE.+ PRICES WAY DOWN 


Several from two weeks to three months old, beau- 
pany marked; ae’ straight, square and lev él. Sire 
has a 30 1b. dam and 33 Ib. grandam. Dams are sired 
.cow. Write immediately. 


OWEGO, N. Y 











by son a a W Ib. 
IVORY R. FOSTER, ¢ 


FOR SAL 





50 Registered Cattle. 250 Grades Cows 
and Heifers. I have them right here 
on hand now. 7 Registered Bulls out of A. R. O.Dams, 
price $60 each, all ready for service and Registered 
Cows and Heifers and some Heifer Calves, Price Right. 
I also have 175 high grade Holstein Cows and Heifers 
fresh and soon to freshen_and 75 head cows and 
heifers some fresh and rest to freshen soon; these are 
Grade Guereay, jurbam and aes. 

J. R. FROST MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Offers H. F. Bull ready for service. Sire, Aaggie Corn- 
ucopia Johanna Lad 7th, whose dam and sire’s dam 
average 32.57 Ibs. in 7 days. Dam a 25 lb. daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Write for prices and pedigree to 
A. W. BROWN & SONS. - West Winfield, N. Y. 


120 high! grade Holstein cows, fresh and 
FOR SALE close springere, ere my giving 40 te 
60 Ibs. milk a day. 20 Reg. cows and heifers,4 Reg. bulls. 
Grade heifer calves from these cowe and Reg. bull, $10 enck 


REAGAN BHOS., - TULLY, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEIN YEARLINGS 


Five choice yearling ~~ herp Not bred, or 
at purchaser’s choice will be b te.son of. King of 
the Pontiacs. SABARAMA FARM. Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


Chenango and Madison. County 
i ge 2a Lege! cows: wie Cit 
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April 12, 1913 LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS [29] 521 
CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS 
s 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, Towanda, Pennsylvania | | 1 §56_Riverside Avrshires-1913 
We have during the past two years most mesy atostes ee open. oo 5 pric — — 
the very best foundation herds to be found in this country very female wi © retained and no et 
FARM spared in ‘making the greatest possible records. Carefully consider the following combination of breeding Bull calves from record cows and [ 
and the special advantageous prospects for the purchaser sires at farmers’ prices. Have tytn 
vere can you find registered Hol- of such bull calves , LT a sIwe Rag Apple Korndyke than any herd in United States. 
s n ws t ‘ j Oo 94 JENNINGSHURST C 1 wn Dec. oedville, 
i ¥ t ha zi n ver Bi 95th, 1911; three-fourths white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk. monet me oe | KORN- 4. F, CONVERSE & CO., W a. ¥. 
“s ny See ee who has young daughters with records of between 29 and Ss our Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 
: an * - swer: Right aan 30 Ibs. He is a son of Pontiac Korndyke, 38.03 ibs.., and . 
Star ~ \ ere Cc an you hne from a 21.32 tb. four-year-old daugliter of Hengerveli De 
) regis H ste females for Kol, 533.62 ibs Dam is Beryl America — ‘aes mage bE Head Re ietevoet 
S$. bree 0 li f s r iding four years. She is a granddaughter of Johanna Aaggie's 
) He ay ( jucopia "Po n napel ‘Ras Sarcastic Lad, 31.05 lbs. and A, & G. Butter King, 29.70 AYRS 
Apple and G Fayne Seconds Home- —aillt~ Ew Le wennener Sane. capacity and should Stock from A. R. dams ant RES good size, good 
stead? Answe Right here at Star KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE KOL—born April, 1912, one- iype aud quiet disposition, Visitors weleome 
Farms, W ! in you find a car- half white. Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam, Mire Spofford Raudie, F. H. COOKINGHAM, - CHERRY CREEK, a.Y. 
id of grax Holstein cows average 24.21 butter seven days, and who had three sisters that made 
ght over 12° Ibs., average age 5 30 Ibs. each in seven days ARMS 
wee : handsomely marked cetually These calves are exceptionaliy well developed, of superior individuality, GLADSTONE sTOCK ¥ 
‘ng today n 50 to 64 pounds of dairy and show type and guaranteed perfect in every respect. Such com- 
pe ‘*“" . haa an zt her bined qualities of World’s record breeding should qualify them to head 
milk per _co Answer: Right here any herd. We have other calves equally attractive with different com- 
ait Star Far — — that th binations of breeding. type and color. W. JENNINGS, Tewanda, Pa. 
ave no culls for sale; we have notli- 
nz reserved and each buyer can pick Hy 
the herd. We guarantee our cattle ono—=>0 oo 10 f0 e010 Ball end Heller Goives trom Imported stock ant 
to be as represented: we guarantee large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 
that our price is right. We cordially B IN SERVICE 
invite you t visit us. during the TT 
month of April and convince yourself Jerseys For Profit 
that Star Farm has the greatest herd e - 0 
ins this spri Poutiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day records above 30 pounds each. Rag Apple Ameorionn Jersey Cattle Club 
of Holstei s ng than ever - . > ‘ 
hic Korndyke 9th, the only son of the great Pontiac Lady—Korn:tyke, 38.02 Ibs. butter in 7 days and o 4 W. 23d Street, New York 
before in its history. - 5 
€ a - . °o 156.92 ths. in 30 days and Rag Spote =n oped — a this need Sr eee a =~ 
Colantha Gladi, whose dam and sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 35 Ss. each ‘a irview 
HORACE L. BRONSON, Dep't, Cortiand,M-Y. | | F f2nin: Gh, ne aim and ie dam ote dace ttt ta fage tt Saat wt ae] | TF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 
° save bull and heifer caives and heifers and cows in calf to the above bul! and I will offer 





| 0) uot registered | 00 
HOLSTEINS 
._Bred and developed for constitution, 


conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


Joho €.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,N J 
AR.0. Bull Calf Born Dec. 30th, 1912 





Sire. Admiral Geische Hamilton. His dam bas an 
A. R. O. record of 594.5 Ibs. milk and 28.43 lbs but- 
ter 7 days. She is the dam of Betty Hamilton, 29.13 
butter 7 days; and sister, Betsy Hamilton Beauty, 


This bull has produced a junior 
butter 7 days. Dam of calf, 


31.22 butter 7 das s 
2-year-old with 20 


56 Ibs 
it 


Paladin Farmstead Beauty, at 2 years old, 339.9 Ibs. 
milk. 18.06 ibs. butter 7 days, 4.25% fat; she is a 
laughter of Paladi Burke, who has 14 A. R. oO. 


average 345.7 ibs. milk and 15.3 
This calf is 2-3 white, beatutifully 
BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N.Y. 


two-year-olds that 
ibs. butter 7 days 
marked. Price $75. 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
I. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N Y. 


Richly Bred Bull Calf Glt $7 5 


Nearly White 
A son of King Segis Hengerveld by 
Blanche Lyons 











Sire: 
King Segis and out of 
DeKol 33.312 Ibs. butter. 
Dam: Adaughter of Vale Hamilton whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 26.40. First 
check gets this one. 

H. C. GATES, Canton, Bradford County, Pa. 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born November 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 
white, a fine, straight, active, good 
bodied creature. 

EZRA 


HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 











From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 
in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
bull calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 

. dam. 
Oo. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 


Penneliville, N. Y. 














Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
_V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 
the 
10,000" me 


Fairmont 3% 3° 
Farm Pontiac Alcartra” also of “ 


hanna King Segie” a son of 
“Tohanna DeKol Van Beers” 

the new 40-lb cow. Send for their pedigrees. I have 

a few bull calves to <lispose of, ‘sired by 

would look well at the head of any herd. 


“King,” that 

I will gladly 

d igree and photo of calves if you will tell me 

what age calf is wanted and price you are willing to pay. 
JOHN ARFMANN, 

Fairmont Faru: Middletown, N, ¥. 





ansthing in the herd, with 


E. H. DOLLAR - 





the exception of the herd bulls, 







for sale. Write me your wants, 


Heuvelton, New York 
oro 








omio 











AVISDALE FARM—Holstein-Friesian 


All leadi 
Cattle head to — lect from. 


families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eighty 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 





GREENWOOD HERD 


young ball ready for immediate service 
, maa ll herd. A Ja individual, born 
Feb. 13, 1912, 4% white, beautifully marked, of large 
re well grown. His nearest tested dams have 

R O records that average 28.28 and correspondingly 
high 30 day records. This is giving his dam's recor 


anothe 
on large or 


24.01 at 3 years 8 days. She is now in test at 4 
years 1 ea. and for first two days she is produc- 
ing a Si-lb vit. Sire. King Lyons Spofford; 3 of 
his nearest me. average 31.9. Dam, Greenwood Kokkie 
igous; but few, if any, bulls in the country. his 
ognal in all respects. Price $1000. Guaranteed to 
piea A postal or telepi.one brings pedigree chart. 


King Lyons Spofford in calf to 
Korndyke, backed by 25 of the 
KNAPP & SON, Fabius. N.Y. 


= and heifers by 
King Lunde Pontiac 
"db records H. 


EAST RIVER 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


70 cows due to culve soon: good age and large producers. 





10 Registered Holstein bulls ready for service. Bre 
right 
10 registered bull calves 
10 registered heifers. 2 and 3 years old. Bred to 
extra good sires 
HN B. WEBSTER 
Bell Phone 311F5S Cortland, N. ¥ 








| HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


| BO—~Cows—50 Dove to freshen soon 
50—Heifers—5SO 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS wisi 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, WN. ¥. 





2 and 8- year-olds 

















From 
30-Ib. sires 

















CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50 head of high-grade cows and heif- 
ers, due to freshen within sixty days. 
All are good size, well marked, and ones 
that will give satisfaction. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


oa Purebred R 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 





MONEY PRODUCING 
HOLSTEIN-GRADES 


OFFER Three five-year-old, two capable of giving 


80 Ibs., one of 60 when fresh. One three- 
year-old out of a 72-lb cow. 


year-old out of a 70-ib cow. One two- 

Four yearlings out of 

above cows sired by a finely bred Korndyke Bull, and 

one nice thoroughbred. These were all bred by my- 

self. They are ali nicely ma i. © are bred to 
Hengerveld Jewel De Kol. I would sell him, too. 

Visit farm aad ins spect stock. 

CHARLES R. STACY CANTON, N.Y. 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


Briar Butter Boy Korndyke 64786 heads this herd. 
He combines close upon the blood of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, Heugerveld De Kol and Pontiac Korndyke, 
three of the greatest sires of the breed; sires af 302 
A.R.O. daughters. Bull calves and service bulls for sale, 
from finely bred A. R. O. dams at reasonable prices. 


F. W. SCOTT, Granville, N. Y. 





Send for the Official Sales List of the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
Box 9% A, Peekskill, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


Holstein cattle, Percheron stallions, Cheshire sows. 
ite for sale list. Special offers in excellent bull 
calves. C. Owen Carman, Box E. Trumansburg, WN. ¥. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest breeding 
establishment in the East. 











and Suffolk “talions ang 
mares of unequaled quat- 
ing, and 
of forty head. 
Why longer neglect the 
greatest possible source of 
profit on your farm? 


. Sater horses, better 
arming, more power, more 
profits. Catalogue B, the 


finest ever, if you are in- 
terested. 








Countey 12> Farm Bull Calf 


born Feb. 12, 1918. He is large. straight and mighty 
well bred; he is dark colored. Sire is Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and sire’s dam av- 
erage 32.57 Ibs. butter from 710, lbs. milk in 7 days 
and over 129 Ibs. butter from 2775 Ibs milk in -30 days. 
Dam of calf is a 17-Ib. three-year-old granddaughter 
of Hengerveld De Kol and her dam has an A 0. 
record of over 20 Ibs. Jill sell this calf registered, 
transferred, crated and f o b the cars for $60. This 
» a bargain. HARRY a WHEELER, Prop., 
. F. D. 2, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Holsteins and Guernseys 


20 Cows that are fresh 

20 Cows that will freshen soon, 

20 Cows that are due to freshen in 
the Fall. 











Phone 418 
E. J. BOWDISH & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


FRD Service bulls from dams with 


If You Want HOLSTEINS, 


Edwin K. Maaro, Camillus, N.Y 
of course you want to make a little money go as 


far as possible, and yet you want good cattle 
from recognized large producing families; then 















































SWINE BREEDERS 





CHESTER WHITE and 
LARGE YORKSHIRE 


BOARS 


Ready for service. for Marcil: ist delivery. Guar- 
anteed to be sure breeders and eee or 
animals can be returned to us at 


r expense. 
Price $25 each. W. H. MINER, Chazy. New York 








ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


ported 
Superior mothers. “Order oune — now, high quality, 
fair prices. It is not what you pay, = what Son 2 


that counts. J. G. CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, N. 





Sates soe OnONdaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


A few nice bred gilts for you men who put off ordering 
that st -bred sow. For sale at prices that will please 
you. R. ACKLIN, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young : eit Bred sows, boars and 
pigs oc make Gad Independes out 


dent. 
EZ METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 














wine us. No one can quote you lower prices, 
The Greatest Dairy hen you consider the quality of our stock Large Poland-China 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets (75 bend). = eo Nerd (Est. 1876). Bred gilts for May and June farrow. Service boara. One 
‘ a HENRY STEVENS & SON. Lacona, WN. Y. two-year-old, large type, Big Defender No. 82237. 
Holstein-Friesinn Association, Box 115, Brattlebore, Vt. reasonable. C. McLaughlin, Box 85, Pleasantyille, 0. 


4 offers for sale 1 Holstein 
Hinchey Homestead {ii92°)52., “\ui Wns 
Sire, King Pontiac Calypso, he by King of the Pon- 
tiacs and out of a 24-ib. daughter of Heng. De Kol. 
Dam of buli is Clyde Mercedes Clothilde A. R. 0. 

3.2 lbs. She is a granddaughter of Sir Clyde. ‘This buil 
-y large and es age Price $200 f o b Rochester, 
N. ¥, S. Hinchey, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bull born Nov. 18, 1912. A fine individual even- 

ly marked. Sire. Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 43 
A. R. O. daughters, ten that average 29 Ibs. Lutter in 
7 days. Dam, r Girl Pontiac Artis. R. 0. rec- 
ord as a jr. two-year-old of miik 421.7, butter 18.34 
bs. in 7 days. She is one of the best daughters of Sir 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. D. Robens, Poland, N.Y. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers bull calf, born Dec. 11, Ps dam, 21.20 Ibs. at 
4 yrs; sire, King Hengerveld . Whese dam and 
grandam have over 30 Ibs. Satter ach for one week. 
Write for price and igree. (Can spare a few cows. 
Frank Murray. West Winfield. Herkimer Co.. New Vork 
















Registered Holstein Bull 


Nearly white, 6 weeks old, large, well 
Cal bred $30. Two service bulls well marked 
J. A. LEACH, 


well bred, every way right, $100 each. 
Cortland, N. Y. 

SEGIS | BEETS HENGERVELD 
Dekel, ary loth, van 8 racord at To 


ol, born January 16th, 1 
of milk in 7 Gays, a Oe 
hat wonderful 


ae ae aie r 387 60 Ibs. 
King 
a _— ih lack, 
Ee clock shes % eo pet hin, Adee 
5.2% Woodstock, 5, V, 





He traces twice 


wun 70 A Fi 70 4B, 
o 4:8 aT. 








VES Rich tm the blood of The King of 
the Pontiacs—King Pontiac 
DeKol— Hengerv: a = 


E. ©. BWEEEL.1., Stewarterille, Warren County, N. J 
int eee ee Panel np oa ay 





‘ Frontinac Inwalde Ko 
i Pontiac a 
ripe cag ho Fpootin. ube tennet ie atest 





‘ 
| Rive dae Pg ee calves set 4 yam 


Pky Pavar e artes wa; Se Feo 





Have You Ever Noted the Tremendous Official and Year 
Records That Are Being Made by Heifers of Our Breeding? 
De en ove ever e Broten ang reflect that the same breeding 

m 
ng balls that | mn their turn, would also sire t 
oore oducers? J att nae Be So queen © conse 
for the. gander, and what is good to ons ware beating 
heifers will bring bulls of [a a We have 
the bulls to sell ond ai are m extremely | iow prices. 
Write us fully. ee CO., Liverpool, N.Y. 


DAIRY MAN! Improve Your Herd 


by purchasing a onan < Hengerveld De Kol, who 
ested Goneniate yy any other bull 
—10 above 30 tbs, Bull April 12, 1912; more 
white than black; very nice “ivi ; well developed ; 








ready for service: price $90. June 9, 1912; 
a nice one out of a daughter of Aaggie Grace Butter 
Boy: here is a great bred bull for little money; price 
og i cobeu $40 to $150. Write your wants. 
C. L. BANKS, Lecus Steck Farm, New Berim, N.Y. 
be 4 pny marked Hoi- 
BARGAI Catwas. born in Sep. 
Nee, 1912, more white 
than black. Grandsons of ‘King of the Pontiacs, sired by 
his son, King Pontiac Toitella, whose first daughter to 
freshen made ~~ fH bs. Butter 7" Days. 5.46% avg. tat 
in her two-year-old From untested dams 
in the blood that Se Pontiac Kerndyke. Price 
to move quickly at $40 each: erated, coptaree and 
transferred. F. C. BIGGS, Trumansburg, N. Y. 
THE LAKESIDE H HOLSTEINS 
dsomest 





e Breed) 

Hom OF” THE MODEL FA MIL 
Fifty very highly recorded, Holstein-Friesian 
es. nearly all from A. R. O 

young cows with A. R. O. records. The 

finest class of young bulls of breed, backed by 

le A. RB. O. BR over 20 Ibs. Prices - 
.. Write 

ay A. POWELL, 


0h W Ge Genesee St.. Syracuse. NW. Y. 


FANCY POLAND CHINAS 


large and smooth. This is the place to get 


pigs sie each, young Bigs $15 5a pair 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. S. Hall, Farmdale, 0. 


O. I. C. Spring Pigs 


Silver strain; prices reasonable; quality A-No. 1. New 
booking orders. F. C, WHITE, Cincinnatus, &. ¥. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Some ee Anny) stock. Also booking orders for 
Spring pigs. Prices reasonable. 
BURKETT BROTHERS 
112 North Fourth St., Columbus 0., or 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York, wm. ¥. 


Sune APL eee are 


more prize money at State ye enoding ceek' 
Mule-Foot herds combined. 
Alse Shetiand 


ages for sls. 
JOHN a Dl DUNLAP, 














Bex B, aadienell Onie 
MULE FOOT NOS 2. E. 
Prices 2.50 to ig cach. aoe ae Foe o. 





's nth Mey y te 


have won more 
aff ages for sale. sired by or bred to state Fale Fir 
Winning Maies Prices low, quality rite far 
and toformation. Chas. A. Thompeon, Letts, Ind. 


a 
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SWINE BREEDERS 





Read show records of my herd boars and buy from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the trne Duroe 





4ACK’S FRIEND—Grand 
pion, Ohio State Fair 


PAL’S PRINCE—Grand 
Champlon,Indiana State Fair 


CHERRY KING—Greatest | 


Living Duroe 


40EB ORION 34—Winner 
at International 





Write for information. 


Herd immune from ebolera 


CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohio 





Choice females are being bred to above boars. 

DUROG Any size or age you desire | 
100 head from which to | 

select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio | 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


07 Sinte Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
kK for sale. Prices reasonable. Send for circular. 


D. H. DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 187, Kingston, Obie 








DUROCS. 
15 Bred sows and Gilte bred for March and April farrow ; wt 
250 lb, Service boars, summer gilte open or bred; September 
Pige mated, no akin. We breed the Big Kind. 
Cc. J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville. O. 


DUROC JERSEYS State age Champions. 


Champion herd at W. » Fa., ae . J. State Fairs, 
1912. Booking orders i? spring pigs. Sows weigh ne 
to 800 Ibs, R. B. MARTIN, Btout’s Mills, W. Va. 


HELDON FARM iiscivcurcexes 
Bred Sows. .Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES 


OXFORD, N. Y. 
HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or gilts. Boare any age. The prolific kind. Stock 
guaranteed as description or returned at my expense. 


GEO. W. HOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


IMMUNED DUROC GILTS 


Red Col. of the large type. Bred for Mar. and Apr. 
farrow. Price $30 and up. Pigs not related 
V. E. MICHAEL, YELLOW SPRINGS, °o 


REGISTERED OQ. I. C. P I G fas 


and CHESTER WHITE 
No stock for sale at present, but orders booked 
for spring pigs. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N.Y. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow Breeding: 
bred sows. Prices reasonable. Registration free. 


A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 





Herd eae by two big 























WHITE HORSE FARM 
Berkshires 


We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated— Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 


show ring. H.C. &H.D. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y. 

















BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin, Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peystgr, N.Y. 
. 


BERKSHIRE pong an blood, March and 
pigs, 


Mas sterpiece, Baron 50th, and Lee, 
Write for prices before dee elsewhere. 
TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y¥. 





sows, bears and gilts, rich in best 


ng 
H. Ss. 


BERKSHIRES fering a 


few = 
fall gilts. Will be pleased to boc orders 
February and March pigs. T. J. KERR. Collins, N. v 
e 
Hampshires 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 


sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 














POULTRY 


BREEDERS 





"WNuiluelky We Guarantee 95% Fertility 


iFARMS 


in our Hatching Eggs. 
strong, Vigorous parent stock, 


from 
nditions. 


Because we know they 
laid under the mos st sanit ary ri 


HAMILTON WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS AND EGGS 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


bred right 


are 
make Hamiltor 
our illustrated 


HUNTINGTON, NG 


Open range, green 


for shipment. They satisfy. 

perfect housing—these things 
van buy. Write today for 
will save you money. 


and carefully selected 

feed, careful mating, 
1 Leghorns the best you 
catalog and price list. It 


Hamilton Farm, Box H, Huntington, N. Y. 











Rhode Island Reds 


Lay best, winning national egg-laying contest 
over all other breeds. Weigh heavy, 
earliest for heavy yellow skinned broilers, 
are most beautiful and mest profitable of all 
fowls. Fine mothers. I have hatching eggs from 
my famous flock of heav 9 Reds in 
America, Rose and Single Comb; generations of 
trapnested record-breaking layers behind them; 
combining in one flock blood from all best known 
R I Red breeders in America. Raised in clover, 
on free range, in colony heuses, wide open all | 
winter, making hardy, vigorous, record-breaking 
winter layers. Eggs from picked layers $2 per | 
setting, $7 per 100. High fertility and safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Order now to avoid disap- 
pointment. Few magnificent cockerels from heavy 
layers, also some beautiful mature pullets, now 
laying heaviest, for sale. 
VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 
Owners and breeders of the heaviest laying 
dark red to the skin Reds ever bred. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Selected Fertility 
Stock Guaranteed 


Send for my 1913 mating list. Containing cuts of my 
birds. My exhibition matings are ag fine as you wil! 
find; my bred-to-lay strain ig also up to the stand- 
ard; they are a little Jarger and lay a larger white 
egg than the ordinary Leghorn; my prices are honest 
prices; my selling plan is the only safe way to buy; 
my mating list is worth a_ postal, 
F. J. DE HART R. F.D.3 Cortland, N. Y 


Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Imperial Pekin Ducks. 
Our Pekin Ducks won the Spevials for the Best. Display 
at Philadelphia, Camden and _ Baltimore Shows this 
winter. Write for catalog—it tells why our chicks live. 


36 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa 
LAYERS, EGGS AND 


An cona STOCK FOR SALE. 


E. B. MANN, DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY 


Single Comb Buff Leghorns 


bred for eggs and the show room. \ wery $1.2 Baby 


ehicks $12.00. Send for mating lis 
WILLIAM RASPAS, Route 30, North Clymer, N. Y. 


Baby 
Chicks, 





























—BEST OF WINTER 








Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Reds, Barred Rocks; strong, livable; from 
te crag thoroughbred range stock; de- 

guaranteed: circular, WESLEY 


very 
GRINNELL, Sodus, N. Y. 
George W. —_ sage N. H. 


Start Right score. Fite tisten nf 


Tloudans and White Rocks $1 to $3 per setting. My 
birds are blue ribbon winners. 





Buy your eggs an stock of 








Fees, $1 per 15; $2 per 49, Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Brahmas, Black Minorcas, Single and Rose Comb,Brown 
and White Leghorns, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Buff Leq- 
horne; 19 varieties. A'so Houdans, White Orpingtons. Cata- 
logue, 30 years experience. 8S. K. MOMR, Coopersburg, Pa. | 


! 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks | 
tarred Plymouth Rocks, prize winning S C RI Reds 
Vest Layers, best stock. Eggs only $1.00 per setting. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - 





| 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


Yiges for hatching from the world’s most prolific Jayers | 
of winter eggs, fine big birds that lay big white ecgs, 
$1.50 and $2 per 15, $8 and $10 per 100 

WARD W. DASEY . FRANKFORD, DEL. 


CORTLAND, N.Y. | ,, 


Announcement No. 6 


Don’t keep poultry. Have the poultry keep you. 
Our poultry is not only keeping us, but is paying 
for a farm. Would your poultry pay the interest 
on a like investment? not, you are in wrong. 
Get. wise. For thirteen years our poultry has been 
keeping not only us, but many of our customers, 
Six years ago Mr John Sayler of Brookville, O. 
bought 120 eggs of us, and under date of March 
4th, 1913, he writes: ‘“M foyer, some years ago 
I bought 120 eggs of you. They hatched all right 
and were great layers I sold them all off last 
July, but now I see my mistake. What can you 
furnish 8. C. V. Leghorn eggs at per 100?’ Don’t 
make a mistake—get the right stock and they stay 
right. Don’t forget us when in need of Leghorns or 
Indian Runner ducks. Get our circular and prices. 


GRANT MOYER . FORT PLAIN, N.Y. 














SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Majestic Strain (Young’s via E. G. Wyckoff’s) Winners 
New Sork State Fair, 1908-09-10-11-12. Unsurpassed 
as Jaye rent ga Cockerels, hggs, Baby Chicks, 


EZRA C. CART arathon, New York 


S.C. WHITE LF.GHORNS 


Day-old chicks $12 per 100. Eggs $5 >_pet 100 Aree, 
vigorous, true Leghorn type. Persist vers, Une 
limited range. Hot _ er mammoth ors used. 
Satisfaction guarantee 


VANCREST POULTRY FARM, Sait Point, N. Y. 


Fvuie Indian Runner Ducks 


AND S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eggs, day-old ch icks and ducklings from bred to Pi ay, 
free range stoc ‘armers’ prices 
Patterson Poultry Ferm, Route i, N. Y. 





incubet 





sf 
Clayton, 





re0e superior baby 
daily with this report. W 
Leghorns are two of our varieties 
for catalogue, mating and Price 
chicks and hatching egg 
TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


Baby Chicks $10. 00 per 100 


Imperial Pekin Ducklings $20.00 per 100. Cockerels 
and Drakes for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for circular. Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn Pa 


FIFTEEN EGGS 
of Blue Andalusia Mottled Ancc 00 gy. 50 


ning fowls at New - York City show 
HAROLD, MD. 








county fair, also of Indian Runner du 
P. 0. HUDSON . - 


BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 


$1.25 per a, Owen F arm — strain. Fawn Indiar 
Runner duck $1.50 per 11 
T. H METTLER. ‘East ‘Millstone, N. de 


The FARMER’S FOWL 


Rose and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. The best 
Winter layers known. Egzs $1.00 per sitting. Catalo ig 
free. Thos. Wilder, Box 10, Richland, 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red 


Eges Sag hatching. Any quantity. Breeders trap. 
ested. Vigorons flock. Prepared to fill large orders. 
FOeCasT Le F FARM, Barnt Hills, N. ¥. 














NE’ W YORK PRIZE- WINNING | STRAIN. 
light. Dark Brahmas, eggs Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Barred fake: White Brewn eneeiaorns. 
ezgs $1.50 15, $7 100. Catal A few choice 


breeders for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT. Riverdale, N. J. 














“LIVE STOCK: 
FIELD NOTES | 


ive Srocn Freco Reencsewrative 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 





How a Guernsey Was Fed 


club re- 
young 


The American Guernsey cattle 
ports the year’s work of the 
Guernsey cow, Anton’s Frances, an ex- 
ceedingly creditable one. was bred, 
raised and is owned at Burnside farms. 
S. M. Shoemaker of Eccleston, Md, is 
pi oprietor. was dropped May 31, 
907. alving September & 1910, An- 
rensen made from September 11, 
to September 10, 1911, a record of 
9497.1 pounds milk, 518 pounds butter 
fat. fer feed record was as follows: 
November, 1911, 10.5 pounds grain daily 
of the following mixture: Tree pounds 
each bran and gluten, 1.5 pounds each 
alfalfa meal, crushed oats and flaxseed 
meal; 15 pounds mangels, 20 to 25 pounds 
silage and 12 pounds hay. December, 
191], 11,9 pounds grain daily of the fol- 
owing mixture: 3.4 pounds each bran 
and gluten, 1.7 pounds each alfalfa moat, 
ished oats and flaxseed meal; 
pounds mangels, 30 pounds silage, 15 
pounds alfalfa hay. January, 1912, 12.6 
pounds grain daily of the following mix- 
ture: 3.6 pounds each bran and gluten, 
1.8 pounds each alfalfa meal, ground 
oats and flaxseed meal; 15 pounds man- 
gels, 30 pounds silage, 15 pounds alfalfa 
hay. February, 1912, 11.9 pounds grain 
daily of the following mixture: 3.4 
pou inds each bran and gluten, 1.7 pounds 
each alfalfa meal, crushed oats and fiax- 
seed meal; 15 pounds mangels, 30 pounds 
silage, 15 pounds alfalfa hay. March, 
1912, same ration as given in February. 
April, 1912, 12 pounds grain daily of the 
following mixture: Five pounds each 
bran and ground oats, one pound each 
gluten and oil meal, two pounds beet 
pulp, 30 pounds each silage and green 
alfalfa, six pounds alfalfa hay. May, 
1912 grain daily, same ration 


ene 


She 


ton’s 


1910, 


unds 





Cora, a three-year-old 
faultless individuality, 
lege of agriculture 


heifer of almost 
owned by the col- 
at Cornell university 
We naturally feel much interested in 
this heifer as she was sired by a young 
bull selected from the Greenwood stock 
farm to head the college herd. She is 
a good example to prove the theory so 
much advocated by Prof H. H. Wing, 
that a much larger producing herd can 
be built up in a short time by the selec- 
tion of the right kind of pure-bred sires. 
In the last report of the superintendent 
of advanced registry, we note a record 
of 30.3 pounds butter in seven days 
made by De Kol Inka Spofford, a cow 
that was bred, owned and sold from the 
Greenwood herd. A young bull, men- 
tioned in our “adv” in this issue, is bred 
along the greatest lines of the breed 
and is out of one of five heifers now in 
A R O test in the Greenwood herd that 
average 76% pounds milk each per day 
and 20% pounds butter each in seven 
days. Three of these five heifers are 
two-year-olds.—IE, A. H. 


Fielden on to Pennsylvania 


have just received a letter from 
Henry Fielden, who was formerly mana- 
ger of Brantford farms of Groton, Ct, 
saying that he has accepted the position 
as manager of Ridley Valley farms near 
Westchester, Pa, owned by Dr Thomas 
G. Ashton. His Pennsylvania address 
after April 1 will me R F D No 1, New- 
ton Square, Pa. e says: “This is an 
entirely new proposition and contains 
800 acres, all tillable. We expect to 
breed Holstein and Guernsey cows, Berk- 
shire pigs and Percheron horses For 
the first year we do not expect to put 
on any stock, as we are going to con- 
struct buildings, road building, fencing, 
ete. The place is located on the West- 


We 














Each of Them Proves a Prize Winner 


These 
pany of Woodville, N Y. The 
at Syracuse, 
is a New 


first 
picture 


left has won 
middle of the 


as given in April: 
30 pounds each silage and 
six pounds alfalfa hay. June, 1912, 15 
pounds grain daily of the following 
mixture: 5.75 pounds bran, 7.25 pounds 
ground oats, one pound each gluten and 
oil meal, two pounds beet pulp, 20 pounds 
Silage 20 pounds green alfalfa, five 
pounds alfalfa hay. July, 1912, same 
grain ration as given in June: rour 
yvunds beet pulp, 20 pounds green al- 
$ 12 pounds alfalfa hay. August, 
2, 16 pounds daily of the following 
ixture: 5.3 pounds bran, one pound 
ewe rs’ grains, 7.3 pounds ground oats, 
3 pounds each-gluten and oilmeal; four 
pounds beet pulp, 25 pounds green corn, 
ht pounds alfalfa hay. September, 
2, 15 pounds grain daily of the fol- 
ing mixture: 5.3 pounds bran, 7.2 
pounds ground oats, 1.3 pounds each 
gluten and oil meal, four pounds beet 
pulp, 25 pounds silage, eight pounds al- 
falfa hay. October, 1912, same _ grain 
rati as given in September: Four 
pounds beet pulp, 25 pounds sliage, 10 
pounds alfalfa hay. November, 1912, 
Same grain ration as given in Sentember 
Four t pulp, six pounds roots: 
14th to 5 pounds silage, six pounds 
alfalfa {Ee 


the 
the 


two pounds beet pulp, 
green alfalfa, 


pounds 


28th, 2 


Jersey Men’s Annual Meet 


The annual meeting of the American 

Jersey cattle club will be held this year 

the office of the club, 324 West 234 

. New York city. at 11 o’clock a m, 

The night before the annual 

a reception and banauet~ will 

at the Hotel Manhattan at 6.30 

Addresses on subiects of interest 

éd with the welfare of the Jer- 

breed are being arranged. 4 larg 
lance is expected, 


Heifer Makes Record 


proprietor of Greenwood 
stock farms. who has bred some of the 
hest in the Holstein breed,: writes:' “We 
in your,jlast issue the report of the 
20-pound record to be made in 
ipkins county, N Y, made by Glista 


E..H 


1- 


Knapp, 


three splendid Ayrshires are 
bull at 
prize winner, was the grand champion at the Iowa state fair 
Trenton and in Minnesota. 
York and Minnesota prize 


owned by J. F. Converse & Com- 
the right, in addition to being a 
The calf at 
The cow in 
taker, 
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A Most Excellent Record 


E. S. Deubler, superintendent of 
hurst farm of Narberth, Pa, writes: “1 
results we have obtained from our small 
advertisement in the American Agricul- 
turist have been very satisfactory, and 
inclosed you will find copy for adver- 
tisement of a splendid Jersey bull calf, 
from our great bull, Golden Fern Son, 
out of a high-class register of merit 
daughter of Hood Farm Pogis $th I 
have also inclosed a record of our fa- 
mous Ayrshire cow, Auchenbrain’s White 
Beauty 2d. Probably there is no cow 
better known among Ayrshire breeders 
than she, a cow selected as a model] by 
breeders, teachers and students. She has 
repeatedly been classed by good judges 
as the most handsome Ayrshire cow they 
have ever seen. Her record proves that 
it is possible to combine beauty of form 
with great production and also bring out 
some of the very desirable character- 
istics of Ayrshire cows, namely: Their 
ability as long distance cows. In five 
consecutive lactations she produced 
60,945 pounds of milk. She is also able 
to produce a’ “dab” of butter, having 
made in the past 12 months 747 pounds 
She is now in_ splendid conditior 
(E. A. H. 


Which Shall He Buy? 

have $3000 to invest. Shall I buy 
railroad stock or pure-bred breeding ani- 
mals? My business is beef and dairy 
eattle, and my farm able to carry 
more stock, especially buying some 
feed.—IJ. S. B. 
We happen 
is out cf debt 


is 
by 
to know that this party 
and generally well fixed. 
He is only 50 years old. So we say to 
him: Instead of putting your money 
into outside investments, put it right 
into your own business. Increase your 
herd and dairy. Everything indicates 
good prices for milk, butter. cheese and 
all animal products for ‘years to come. 
“Stocks: with tails” will ‘certainly pay 
you better than certificates of shares 
of uncertain earning power. 
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The First Lie—XVI 





OB, I believe this is the first 
lie you ever told me. You 
and Jim might have agreed 
on the same story, at least. 


He said the bank caved in. 
What did happen? I want 

to know the truth.” 
Rob’s smiling features were ex- 


utmost bewilderment 
“If Jim said the bank 
was it. I was 


pressive of the 
and confusion, 
caved, why then, that 
so stunned, you know.” 
“You weren't stunned before the 
bank caved in, were you?” 
“No, oh no, not at aii; but the things 


that happened just before did ~-not 
make so much impression on me, .or 
rather, the impression was sort of lost, 
you understand—lI think it is usual in 
such cases. But I can tell you this, 
truly—if Bate Stingaree pushed me 
over into the quarry, then I wasn’t 
alive and knowing when he did it, 
that’s all!’ 


Rob’s forehead bloomed with frank- 
ness, Mary caught at his words eager- 
ly with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
believing what she was agonizingly 
anxious to believe that her brother 
had not taken that dastardly attempt 
at crime upon his soul. 

“Tf Bate had only—would only-——put 
himself in training as you have done,” 
she said. “Your abstinence,:I mean, 
and—and perfectly marvelous’ faith- 
fulness of application. Rob, do you 


know of any way one could get hold 
of Bate really to influence him? You 
are ‘intuitive.’’’ She smiled. “Now I 


Wave been called ‘scholarly,’ here and 
there. I have a fair idea of perspec- 
tive and logical sequences and Values, 
to ‘see all ’round a thing,’ as they say 
here; but you—on occasion—you see as 
far as heaven, Rob. You saw my 
mother go. I shall never forget that. 
I should never have seen her go.” 
The woman’s words were soft as 
music, the trembling of her lips in- 
expressibiy tender. Rob realized of a 
sudden that Mary did not wholly dis- 
approve of him, that she ‘had even en- 
tertained a thought of him in the 
sanctuary of her tenderest emotions; 
he drank some of the astounding flat- 
tery of her words. His weary, hope- 
less heart proceeded to make eternity 
of this moment 
“That was a great dream,” he said, 
“that about your mother; and T’m not 
usually much of a dreamer, either.” 
“Rob, -how can I get hold of Bate? 
Can you tell me?” - 
She followed one hope persistently, 
but there was the trace of girlish 
emotion still trembling on her lips: 
and there were her wonderful witch- 


dark eyes asking him for advice and 
aid, 

“Perhaps,” he said, with absolute 
honesty, the moment was so_ trans- 


cendent, “if he cared enough for some- 
one to want to win their respect 
though he died doing it—I believe I'll 
tell you something, Miss Stingaree; 
since it is all a hopeless business for 
me, you won’t mind now, I beileve, if 


I tell you. You must not feel that 
you are unkind. It was a good thing, 
so don’t worry: but it hit—hard cs 
death.” 

“Do go on, Rob,” said Mary, much 
wondering. 


“Sigce it is all a hopeless business 
for mé, and I have not even any right, 
I suppose, to tell you how much I be- 
gan to think about you at one iime; 
in fact, I thought about you every 
blessed minute of the time. A fellow 
could not help it, you know. Well, I 
wandered up to the old church one 
evening—what they call ‘Spook House’ 
—and lo and behold! you and Jim 
were standing over in front of it talk- 
ing together, and it came back 
through the old broken windows to 
me where I stood, and before I could 
turn away you were speaking of me 
and you said: ‘He is not a man at 
all!’ That what you said,” con- 
eluded Rob with half-averted face, on 
which strength and dignity mingled 
with a world of ardent adoration, not 
to speak of forgiveness, if forgiveness 
were required for those soul-biting 
words. 

Mary’s cheek was streaked with so 
dark a red as though a sudden arrow 
had been sent to her heart. 

“After that,” Rob went on, “I did 
not care about drink, or pleasure, o 
anything; at first, I did not even care 
about you. It stopped every hope of 
the living in me. It killed me. It 
drove me”’—Rob’s face settled to its 
sterner lines, and his voice grew tense 
and deep—“it drove me, when IT was 
able to pick myself up on to my fee 
once more, to a resolytion that was 
bigger than all things else in my eyes. 


is 


, 


I vowed that I would stand alone, and 
do the right thing, whether anybody 


knew it or not, or loved me or not; 
that ['d be a man to suit my own 
ideals on fhe subject, which are cs 
high as yours, perhaps; though [ 


haven't got far on the road yet, but, 
God knows, I've been trying—some.” 

Mary’s voice was like the soft, ciear 
tene of a flute; it seemed angelic, but 
heartless, to Rob. 

“You think, if Bate should care really 
to win someone’s respect, or—hear 
some very harsh words about himself 
—it might redeem him?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rob drearily. 
Then he lifted his head again, “I'll 
do ail in mortal power to help you 
with your brother, Miss Stingaree.” 


Stumbling Blocks 

“How would it be, generally speak- 
ing, in a case like that you have de- 
scribed to me,” Mary’s clear, flute-like, 
impersonal tone went on, “after hear- 
ing so unkind, thoughtless, and—ex- 
aggerated a criticism of himself; 
though entirely forgiving, perhaps, out 
of a great nature, a person would 
never care as before for one who had 
uttered such unfortunate words?” 

“They were not unfortunate, after 
all, perhaps,” exclaimed Rob gener- 
ously, quite “off his guard; “though 
they knocked a fellow down, when he 
got on his feet he had his jaws set for 
good, you know; he had his mind 
made up, and he wouldn't have stuck 
at going throygh- hell itself to carry 
out his resoiution. Don't you see?” 

“Yes, I see,"—Mary smiled with 
composure—‘“but there could never be 
the same-regard for her who had 
spoken ‘them.” 

That honeyed, reed-like voice would 
have deceived a wiser head . than 
Rob’s that swam so high and airily, as 
light as a humming bird’s in Mary’s 
dear presence, and under the spell of 
her eyes, though he was sadly re- 
solved that she was altogether heart- 
less, 

“Perhaps not in some instances,” he 
replied, utterly tactless, supremely - 
fatuous, “But for me,-in less than a 
day, I only grew to—to love you more, 
though it was hopeless, and more and 
more, God help me, every day of my 
life.” 

“So many days,” sighed the sweet 
and hearfless voice; “but I shall al- 
ways have to remmber there was one 
day, Rob, when you did not.!ove me.” 

He thought she was going to laugh. 
He looked up curiously, and saw only 
a very grave and beautiful profile con- 
templating spaces and infinitudes that 
had no connection with his poor 
story. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he murmured 
despairingly; “probably I did that day, 
too, although I did not know it.” 

She did laugh, softly, but to his as- 
tonishment there were tears in the 
eyes that turned to meet his. 

“Then, since you include that day, 
too, and there is no omission, I think 
I have something to tell you, too, 
Rob.” The bright wave of crimson 
that swept over her face changed to a 
divine pallor, as she made thus her 
great amends to him. “Though it is 
all hopeless, as you say, yet I should 
always want to remember that I told 
you this, If it is any comfort to you, 
to hear it from me, why, then, I want 
you to know, Rob, that ygu are more 
of a man in my eyes than any other I 
have ever met on earth; and that I 
love you, Robert lad, I iove you with 
all my heart. Now, go. We must 
bear our lives, and God help us to 
bear them.” 

“Mary!—Mary!” gasped Rob, his 
beatific face confirming her recent 
statement that he could “see as far as 
heaven,” “do you mean—that you care 
for me—as a man you could have 
married ?” 

“A man whom I did not consider 
worthy of that honor’’—the flute-voice 
renewed its smooth and even music— 
“would not be the one I have just de- 
scribed to your humble sense as the 
strongest, noblest, und bravest that it 
has ever been my lot to meet. Now, 
mad though you are for flattery, Rob- 
ert, I have said those words for the 
last time. We must meet the future 
bravely, In a sense, this must be our 
farewell: it is ‘hail and farewell,’ for 
us, Robert lad.” 

“No—never, never!” said Rob 
breathlessly, as though he actually 
plunged through the pearly gates of 
bliss; “there’ll be a way! There must 
be a way! TI’ll make a way! I was 
not worthy—but I’ve won you! Say 
I’ve won you, since you care for me. 
Oh, God! I thought the way was hard, 
and all the time I was climbing up a 
hill that led to glory and the joy of 
life.” He rosé and strode once back 
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and forth across the room, his hum- 
ming-bird lightness of head carrying 
him altogether into the realms of 
bliss, 

“T’'ll make a way, my beautiful, m, 
\dearest—” 

“Virginia is stirring,” said the flu: >- 


voice, low. “You are behaving in- 
sanely. She will come in here pres- 
ently.” 


_ “She will only think you have re- 
fused me,” »Yending the ecstasy of his 
smile on Mary. “I am going out to 
tell her. Come with me, or; I shall 
think I am dreaming. Come with me, 
dearest. You owe me this much. Re- 
member the unkind ‘exaggerated’ 
speech you made about me.” 

“I remember,” said Mary sadly; 
“but we must remember other things 
as well, We are not free, neither you 
nor I,” 

“What binds you?” said Rob, in a 
fiash, gritting his teeth in her very 
face, like a lion about to start out on 
the devouring path. Mary smiled. 

“Not a lover,’’ she made hasie to 
say, “but I shall not leave Bate; no 
one else would make a home for him, 
or have two days’ patience with him. 
No one, ‘Even if you were free,’’ she 
reminded him, very gently, for his joy 
was Sweet to her. 

Rob’s “intuitive” eyes, scorning all 
barriers, took infinite largess of the 
future. He shrugged his broad 
shoulders as though the world of sor- 
did entanglement, privation, and 
doubt fell from them lightly. 

“Besides,” she said, “remember it 
was your faithfulness to what you be-° 
lieved to be your duty that won me to 
you, made me trust you. It would be 
a poor-reward if your love for me 
made you give up the fight, Rob.” 

Straightening Bob’s Affairs 

The tremendous gorge of the River 
seemed to miss half the tides, It filled, 
of course, regularly; but to me, in 
memory, it seems ever to lie there, 
bare, eating its heart out in smiting 
sun and shrieking wind, ragged with 
bowlders, its few harbored vessels 
lying in the ways exposed like ghosts 
without an element. 

Well, the tide had gone out of my 

soul, too, and left it stony and dry, 
only the ghosts of dead hopes strand- 
ed bleak along its channel, 
_ Captain Belcher, shouting cheerfully 
along the highway with his oxen, 
seemed a denizen of another world. 
But I had a business with him. 

“Stu,” said I, “you got to speak up. 
I'm boss. It’s my turn. I'm runnin — 
the thing now. Here's a paper ready 
made. Read it, and put your fist to 
it; or we'll see’ which is the best man, 
you or me. We'll settle it within this 
very identical ten minutes right here 
on the ground. Here’s pen and ink, I 
brought ’em in my pocket a purpose.” 

Witnesseth, Stuyvesant Belcher and 
James Turbine: I, Stuyvesant. Belcher 
do hereby say and acknowledge, that, 
the justice of the peace being at the 
time incapacitated, I myself did by 
way of a jest perform a ceremony 
purporting and pretending to be a 
marriage cermony uniting Cuby Tee-bo 
and Robert Hilton, But, having no 
license or autlority to perform any 
such ceremony, I do hereby declare 
and confess the same to be null and 
void, and in no way binding upon the 
said Cuby Tee-bo and Robert Hilton. 

And I, James Turbine, whose name 
is also affixed hereto, do say and cove- 
nant, that no persecution by law or 
otherwise shall be instituted or car- 
ried on against the said Stuyvesant 
Belcher. 

Signed, 
Signed, JAMES TURBINE, 


“Jim, you’rea scholar,” said Belcher 
reflectively, looking long and keenly at 
me; “you got it bad. Now, Jim, the 
‘arth is all ’iled and runnin’ smooth. 
Why don’t ye let her be till she be- 
gins ter creak? Then I'd see what I 
c’d do.” 

I laughed, “Sign here, Stu,” I said. 

“Whar'd ye steal this pen, Jim? 
Which end @’ ye dip in the fluid? I 
better sign my own copy, too?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Jim, see here; I can’t git this sig- 
nature ter look like the other. The’ 
ain’t no manner o’ resemblance be- 
tween them two signatures, I sh’ll be 
held up for forgery.” 

“No, I'll look out for that.” 

“You'll pertect me, Jim?” said 
Belcher, with a great affectation of 
maiden simplicity. 

“ll stand by ye to the last ditch, 
Stu.” 

“Because, ef ye couldn't, I'm per- 
fectly competent ter look out fr my- 
self. So you’re runnin’ things now, 
are RA Jim?” 

“No.” 








“Never mind, Somebody's got ter do 
it, an’ I'm glad o’ a rest.” 

As I stood staring a bit toward the 
hill, meditating whether it was better 
to climb it at once and deliver over 
the paper to Rob, or sail direct over 
to Waldeck and telegraph Doctor Mar- 
gate to come on and re-establish his 
charge financially, and take him and 
Mary away out of harm, not knowing 
what might befall them from the Gar’ 
Tee-bo and Bate source, especially 
now if the altered conditions of Rob’s 
life were known; so, as I stood, Cuby 
herself came running to meet me 
from her cabin door, the brown hair 
on her forehead waving, hatless. 


“Oh, Jeem! Oh, Jeem, where you 
been? Why don’t you talk, you beeg 
Stupeed, and tell me what you been 
doing ?”’ 

“I don’t want to talk to myself, 
Cuby,” I answered. “I want to talk 
with you. - It’s in dead earnest, too.” 


We turned, walking slowly toward her 
cabin together. 

“You know, Cuby, I’ve always loved 
Mary Stingaree. I love her still, but 
that’s over.” os 

“God is good te you, Jeem,” de- 
clared Cuby, with a brave toss of. the 
head. : 

“Now, you like to flirt with about 
everybody, Cuby, and you've tried it a 
little on me, when there was no bet- 
ter subject, I'm a rough old fellow. I 
don't expect or reckon you could love 
me, But I’ve been thinking; and it 
seems to me, when we've got things 
settled, you and I had better make out 
to sea together, and try some new 
port for setting up a shanty. What 
do you say, little girl?” 

“Me,” said’ Cuby in pale earnest, “I 
care not who you loaf, so you let me 
mek’ sail with you, Jeem.” 

“Do you care so much about sailing 
as *that?’’ . 

“Look you,” she said, her eyes very 
wide on mine. “I care for sailing, 
yes; but I loaf-a you, Jeem.” 

“So you told Rob, once?” 

“But he—no! I play with heem. I 
mek’ believe, See, I cross-a my heart; 
it was you always I loaf. Now, I have 
said, an’ I am not ashem’,” 

The stars of her eyes looked boldly, 
yet with a certain flower-like womapn- 
ly sweetness, at me, out of her patie 
face; but above all things I saw, t» 
my sudden enlightenment and amaze, 
that they were full of truth, 

“Nothin’ can mek’ to-scare you an 
me, Jeem,” she laughed with a catch 
in her breath. “‘We go very good t.- 
gether.” 

“But I am frightened to have you 
Stay here, Cuby. Your father and 
Bate are running down hill; they are 
making their spree permanent; they 
are drinking so much rum these days 
they are hardly responsible beings.” 

“Look you, Jeem.”’ Cuby glanced all 
about her, her little forefinger lifted 
hushingly and warningly at me 
“Jeem,” she whispered. “I know very 
much. Eef you let me not to go with 
you, I have mek’ my mind I shall run 
away by myself. Hush—they are 
weeked! They theenk I am frien’s to 
selves when they have drunk too 
much, They theenk I am frien’s te 
them. I am not frien’s to them—but 
I tell no one but you—hush.” 

“What is it, little girl? You can 
trust me, As you say, you and I ‘go 
together’ henceforth. What are they 
planning? There's no one about. Do 
not be afraid. In a few days’ time, I 
will have you out of this for good. Tell 
me all, Cuby.” 

Cuby’s Story 

“They plan a harm to you and Rob 
both. Bot Marsy, wa’t come in shore 
two days ago—he halp them in it, I 
was happen’ to be the other side the 
wall, pickin’ chips. They was drunk. 
I hear them. They say Rob has 
money, an’ purty soon—they say—you 
shall sail to Waldeck and get your 
money an’ mek’ away out o’ here.” 

“Now, how did they know that, the 
devils. -I had not told even you. I 
had not made up my mind until 
today.” : 

“My father gets a scare of them. 
They dreenk, an’ mek’ a gre’t laugh, 
an’ say they shall nip the monies off 
you an’ Rob biffore you mek’ away. 
They say they shall with the monies 
mek’ away themselves, an’ carry me 
with them. But they shall not. I 
med’ my mind. I shall more rather 
die. My father gets a scare at them, 
When they was seelly with the dreenk 
he turn-a them out of his house. 
Hush, Jeem, eef they know I tell-a 
you they keell me. They sleep at the 
‘Spook House.’ They have much 
dreenk there. Only me an’ my father 
know. Eeef we tell, hey keell us; eef 

{To Page .525.] 


What Do We Plant 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 





e? 
We plant the ship, which will cross the 


sea, ‘ 
We plant the masts to carry the sails, 
We plant the plank to withstand the 


gales, 
The keel, the keejson, and beam and 


nee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the 
tree. 


What 


do we plant when we plant the 
ree? 
We plant the 


houses for you and me; 


We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors; 

We plant the studding, the lath, the 
doors 


The beams and siding, all parts that be, 
We plant the house when we plant the 
tree. 


What do 
tree 


A thousand things that we daily see, 

We plant the spire that out-towers the 
crag; 

We plant the staff for our country’s flag; 

We plant the shade from the hot sun 


free— 
We plant all these when we plant the 
tree. 


we plant when we plant the 
2 


(Henry Abbey. 


Forestry in the Public Schools 








The child should be made to take 
an active interest in the important 
problems before Americans as a 
people, and be set to thinking about 
these problems in connection with his 
school work. If a teacher of history 
@oes not interest his pupils in the 
coming elections and cause them to 
apply their past 
instruction to the 














Y DO LOVE A GOOD TREE. 


avhen the spring has come again! 


There it stands so strong and stugdy, and 
yet so beautiful—a very type of the best sort of man. How proudly it lifts 
its bare head to the winter storms, and with what a full heart it rejoices 
How grand its voice is, too, when it talks 


with the wind: a thousand aeolian harps cannot equal the beauty of the sigh- 


ing of a great tree in leaf. 


All day it points to the sunshine, and all night to 


the stars; and thus passionless, and yet full of life, it endures through the 
centuries—come storm, come shine—drawing its sustenance from the bosom of 
its mother earth, and, as the slow years roll by, learning the great mysteries 


of growth and decay. 


Ind so on and on through generations; outliving in- 


dividuals, customs, dynastics—all save the landscape it adorns and human 


nature.—|[Rider Haggard. 


For example, suppose the teacher 
lives in a little town on the 
Ohio river—a town that is being 
menaced by ever-increasing floods. 
The teacher of geography may tell 
pupils that these floods are due to the 
removal of the forests from the Ap- 


palachian mountains, and that, as the 
forests are further removed, the floods 


will become worse and worse; but the 
pupiis have possibly not been taught 
anything about the influence of for- 
ests upon stream flow and so do not 
really understand the situation. They 
are told a bare eternal fact and that 
is the end of it. 

But suppose they had been taught 


in their nature-study work to observe 
what becomes of rain water and snow 
water, how exposed soil is washed and 
gullied, and whither the muddy little 
torrents transport their burden; how 
various kinds of vegetation modify 
these effects; how gently the rain falls 
and how slowly the snow melts in the 
woods, and how absorptive is the for- 
est soil—in other words, the everyday 
facts of erosion as they may be seen 
in every child’s™dooryard. Can it be 
doubted that the lesson of the flood as 
related to forest destruction would 
come home in terms of living expe- 
rience. 

Nowhere in the 
forests to duplicate 
have destroyed or decimated—the 
limitless woods of primeval pine in 
Wisconsin and Michigan, the miles 
of huge white oaks in western Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Arkansas, and the splendid for- 
ests of black walnut which made fa- 
mous certain sections of Indiana and 
Illinois. But it would seem that the 
very lavishness of these natural re- 
sources helped to make us an unap- 


world can we find 
those that we 


preciative people. We cannot build 


or create beautifully without a true 
appreciation of our materials, and 
where those materials are too plen- 
tiful such appreciation is rarely 
found. 

Every step of the way toward wise 
forest use, the world over, has been 


made at the sharp spur of want, suf- 
fering, or loss. As a result, the sci- 
ence of forestry is one of the most 
practical and most directly useful of 


all the sciences. It is a _ serious 
work, undertaken as a measure of 
relief, and continued as a safeguard 


against future calamity. 
“Trees are select sentinels that never 
desert their post, till death or violence 


calls or drives them away. They are 
friends, protectors and‘ teachers,’”— 
[Extract from the Report of Chief 


Forester Gifford Pinchot. 
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Some Arbor Day Dates 





April 


Colorado 18 
Montana May 13 
California March 7 
Oregon April 11 
West Virginia April 18 
Delaware March 28 
Minnesota April 25 
New York May 2 
Wisconsin May 2 
Virginia March 28 
New Jersey May 1 
Pennsylvania April 11 and April 25 
Oklahoma March 14 
Illinois April 18 and October 24 
Rhode Island May 9 

lowa April 25 
Connecticut April 18 
Missouri April 4 
Nebraska April 22 
Massachusetts April 26 
Texas February 22 
South Dakota April 22 
Washington April 10 


















An Arbor Day Tree 


Dear little tree that we plant today, 

What will you be when we’re old and 
gray? 

“The savings bank of the squirrel and 
mouse, 

For robin and wren an apartment house, 

The dressing room of the butterfly’s ball, 

The locust and katydid’s concert hall. 

The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant June, 

The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon. 





-And my leaves shall whisper them mer- 


rily 
A tale of the children who planted me.” 
[Youth’s Companion. 


Grandmother’s Trees 
B. 8. JOHNSON 








An aged grandmother who passed 
to her rest nearly half a century ago 
conceived a tree-planting idea that is 
worthy every parent’s imitation. 

Grandmother Holcomb was the wife 
of a poor country rector in a small but 
growing town. She was unable to be- 
quéath worldly possessions to her 
srandchildren growing up about her, 
Like all grandmothers she loved them 
and cherished the desire to-leave them 
something that would serve to keep 
the memory of “Grandma” ever fresh 
in the minds of those who would pass 
from childhood to adult age.. Arbor 
day had not been established and tree 
planting was not generally encouraged 
to the extent that it is now. Wealth, 
as commonly reckoned, she had not; 
but there were an abundance of young 
saplings in the nearby woods which 
would grow mighty trees if given the 
proper chance, * 

When her oldest grandchild was 
three years of age Grandmother Hol- 

comb took the 
child to the 





questions which 
should decide the 
vote, he fails 1 

correlate the life 
of the school 
with that of the 
world, Likewise, 
if a teacher of 
geography, in dis- 
cussing river and 
harbor improve- 
ments does not 
create an active 
interest in any 
local improve- 
ments that may 
be under way, an 
opportunity is 
missed. Thus 
forestry should be 
taught as an, in- 
tegral part of 
related subjects. 
The work of the 
school should 
treat forestry as 
one of the im- 
portant economic 
and public ques- 


tions in the life 
of the world. 
Teachers are 


aware that there 
are now before 
the people many 
problems which 
are interwoven 
with forestry, and 
that our citizens 
are seeking in- 
formation to en- 
able them to act 
wisely when these 
problems con- 
front them, 

It is unfortu- 
nate that little is 
now taught in 
the public schools 
which the teacher 
can use as a 
foundation for in- 








woods and with 
her own hands 
dug up agrowing 
elm. The tiny 
tree was carried 
to the _ rectory, 
and there by the 
roadside it was 
planted in the 
presence and with 
the assistance of 
the young grand- 
child. It was 
deeply impressed 
upon the child 
that the tree was 
ever after to be 
its own. 

When Grand- 
mother Holcomb 
was called to her 
rest four thrifty 
young elm trees 
were growing by 
the roadside. 
A corresponding 
number of grand- 
children watched 
the trees grow 
which they had 
helped their 
grandmother set 
out on each of 
their respective 
birthdays. The 
tree planting was 
accompanied with 
“grandma’s” ben- 
ediction. These 
children now 
have children of 
their own who 
take a devoted 
interest in Grand- 
mother Holcomb’s 
trees and have 
profited by her 
example and 
forethought. The 
trees are valued 
highly by — the 
grown-up grand- 








culcating right 
views concerning 
these problems. 
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A Lawn Attractively Planted Increases the Value of a Home Fourtoid 





children. and are 
’ know as. their 
virthday trees. 
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{From Page 523.] 
I tell, my father keell me. They said 
it is comin’ a full moon, an’ they see 
all over the worl’ up at the Spook 
House, so, whan it is good tam’ they 
nip the monies off you an’ Rob, an’ 
mek’ away.” 

“Is that all?’’ I said cheerfully. “I 
could defend myself against half-a- 
dozen such fellows, little girl. They 
will not molest you till they get the 
moneys; and as fer Rob—I'll not tell 
him, never fear—but Ill see that he 
stays indoors o’ nights, and that a 
strong man sleeps in the shed for 
guard, I know just the man.” 

“Oh, but Jeem—Jeem—eef they 
come behind you in the night, eef 
they strak’ you on asudden. Ah— 
they say you an’ Rob weesh to parsa- 
cute them an’ put them in a preeson— 
they say they got a right for t» do 
you.” 

“Have patience just a little while 
longer, Cuby, and trust me, I must 
see some things settled before we go, 
Your marriage to Rob was no mar- 


riage. It was a farce, You knew 
that?” 

She smiled intelligently. ‘‘Nem’ it 
not to me,” she sa‘d. “Nem’ that o 
me no more.. It was stupeed. I mek’ 
a laugh at myself.” 


“And you are ready at any time to 
say that it was Belcher and not Des- 
sup who performed that ceremon;?” 

“Sart’nlee,”’ smiled Cuby. “It is but 
to amuse, But, Jeem, say you not’ings 
until you an’ me go away togethe.. 
My father keell me, Ah, Jeem,” she 
continued, her face unclouded by the 


former sinister reflection, “I weell-2 
mek’ you ’appy. I am good sailor. I 
work for you. I mek’ all clean. I 
cook—eh, Jeem, I am one cook 
celebrate’,”’ 

“That is good. I am tired of my 
old frying-pan. For years I’ve been 
contented over in my cabin or on 


cruise, making my bread, frying my 
fish, and hashing my potatoes in that 
old pan; but we want all things new, 
don’t we, Cuby, when we go out with 
the tide some day soon, and forage 
around for a home in some new quar- 
ter of the earth? We'll begin all new, 
my girl; and when I come back from 
Waldeck we must go to old Dessup 
and get married.” 

“You marry me, Jeem?” cried Cuby, 
as loud as she dared whisper. “You 
mek’-a to marry me forever an’ ever 
your wife? Jeem, I leef for you, I 
die for you.” 


“No, no,” I said holding her, “‘my 
little girl’’—the pathos of it melted 
me to a sense of eternal loyalty. “My 
wife ?—of course. Forever ?—yes. ..nd 


T’'ll be true and good to you, Cuby.” 
With her hand trembling in mine I 
looked at the bleak gorge where the 
incoming tide would make a sweet, 
full river by and by, and I thought not 
too sadly now of the hour when we 
should make out to where the ocean, 


too, is eternal. A hand that confides 
in you is a hand that supports you 
most of all. A little touch like that is 
beyond the fire and challenge of love; 
the charge is inalienable. 

And I should prove myself Rob’s 


friend, and Mary’s. Mary—the court- 
ing of her would be a high office for 
any man, meeting proud self-respect, 
lofty intelligence, angelic condescen- 
sion; but there came to me the shad- 


ow of a thought, that perhaps Cuby’s 
giving of herself held in it something 
a bit more by way of grandeur, 
after all, 


The Steep Way 

So much more did I demand of 
Belcher, that I enlisted his services 
to sleep for one night, unknown to 
the family within, and on oath of se- 
crecy, in. the shed of the Stingaree 
house. 

Thereafter I could guard the house 
myself; but I was for sailing to Wal- 
deck that very night so as to make 
the return trip on the morrow. The 
message must be sent at once. 

I was too early for business in the 
town when I tied to the wharf off 
Waldeck, so I lay down to take a nap 
in the cuddy of my own boat. When 
I woke the day had dawned soft and 
warm. I missed the cold wind and 
the storm, and went languidly in the 
sunshine, a sort of ghost, preoccupied, 
amid the crude and noisy traffic round 
about me; and I sent my message. I 
drew my money from the bank, for 
{ had a longer voyage in mind, and I 
should not t.uch at Waldeck again. 

The wind was faint and bafiling 
when I set sail for home, but it 
breezed handsomely to a flying gale 
with the high tide, and I made port 
before sunset. 

Then for the next few days came 
the waiting for the boat I had en- 
gaged to bring the doctor over from 
Waldeck to show in the offing; that, 
and the necessary jfrecautions for 
Mary and Rob and Cuby. I could have 
broken up the nest at Spook house, 
but that would have brought Bate’s 
recent history to light, and -he was 
Mary’s brother; his crime had been 
against Rob, whom she loved: and 
I, with heart and soul, was all for 
binding their romance now, not de- 
stroying it. And to spirit Mary and 
Rob away, and to take Cuby away. 


before harm befell them, that was my 
work. 

Some labor [ did in the cornfield, 
too, where the scarecrow stood true. 
Mrs Byjo was true. She slept for de- 
fense on the lounge in the house, 
while I slept in the shed, unknown to 
them. within. 

Before noon I went down to the 
River again, where Cuby was on the 
lookout continuaily for the sail that 
should bring deliverance in the per- 
son of the great doctor. It was yet 
hardly time for it, we considered, 
when after a day’s work, as I stood 


_looking off at the grand desolate gorge 


of the river with the lead of suspense 


on my heart, Cuby, from her cabin 
door, called to me excitedly, but 
softly 

“Jeem, the s’el! It is come! It is 
heem!" The tide was low, and the 
boat anchored. far out. Two men 


boarded the little punt; one landed 
and the other returned to the boat. 
By that time I had raced to the shore. 
Doctor Margate approached me, his 
usually ruddy face as pale as death. 

“Is she very ill, Jim?” he — said. 
“What is the matter?” 

“Mary—she is well,” I said. 


A great light came over his face 
suddenly. 

“Does she want me?” he asked, 
“Does she want me to take her 
away?” 


Rob Has Done Well 


“Sit down here a minute first, sit 
down here on the bowilder,” I said. 
“Mary Stingaree’s a wonderful woman, 
a sublime woman, but she seems to 
mix up the ideas in a fellow’s head 
sometimes. I know how that is. Let’s 
sit down here now, and see straight. 
I—I’ve got a story to tell ye; but be- 
fore I begin I want to say that Rob— 
he’s done well.” 

“Right! Jim Turbine,” said the doc- 
tor. “I’m afraid that I know your 
story,”’ he added. “Rob has done well 
—marvelously well, I’m afraid?’ 

I chuckled the same _ despairing 
chuckle that he did. 

“You're a big man, I know,” I said, 
“but you ain’t left anything more im- 
portant back there in the States than 
what you've come to here.” 

His look dwelt on me hindly, with- 
out words, singularly long. 

“You will father that union between 
Rob and Mary, doctor? Tuey will be 
rich, I: know. You will do all that 
mortal can do to make them happy?” 

He seemed to be overinterested in 
studying my gnarled visage. 

“You are not old, Jim,” he _ said. 
“I've been told something about you. 
You have stood back of Mary Stin- 
garee always when she was here, pro- 
tecting her, looking out for her, with- 
out her full knowledge.” 


“I could not do much,” I said im- 


patiently, for he would not ceme to 
the point. 
“You loved her best of all, Jim!” 


“Me!” I turned and laughed. “Her 
—for me! What is loving?’ I said 
“Say, I been through some storms. 


I've clambered up the steeps yonder 


many a wild night, alone. There’s a 
view when ye git up there. Love is 
pretty much carin’ for them that 


needs care, ain’t it?” 

His face flushed with 
was not angry. 

“People do not usually act thus, and 
with the impulse of a dart from the 
sky, Jim.” 

“T haven't done it very well, I 
know,” I answered him; “but—I done 
yy 

“Give me your hand,” said he, in a 
quiet, off-hand way. “‘We’ve got noth- 
ing better back there in the great city 
of advantages to give Rob than he has 
found here, Jim.” 

“That's true, too,” I answered. 
“The work was wonderful good for 
the lad; and he caught on to the idea 
of foregoing what he just wanted 
for what he ought to do. He caught 
on to that, wonderful. Shall we climb 
the steep way, doctor? It’s the short- 
est. Let me carry your bag.” 

He handed me his burden. Where 
the hill lane turns off to the hamlet 
of Power Lot, God Help Us, I stood 
a moment before I left-him. There 
was a struggle. I had reckoned on 
handling the release to Rob myself. 
I'd sort of pictured it; but the doctor 
looked so forlorn and courageous 
standing there, with the steady light 
of duty in his eyes, it came easy after 
all, at the wrench, 

“Oh, by the way,” T says, “will you 
give this paper to Rob and Mary? I 


a color that 


can’t go there just now, I got so 
much to do.” 

He smiled long at me. 

“No, Jim Turbine,” he said, “I'll 


have nothing to do with it. You must 
bring that yourself later on.” 

TI thrust it in his hand and fled. T 
had joy of it. No man ruled me. I 
did what I would. 

As the doctor approached the house 
the sordid poverty of its surround- 
ings struck him as it had not done be- 
fore, when he had a blissful hope in 
his heart. 

The romance was not for him. The 
fences were no longer picturesque; 
they were distressful and broken 
down; the attitude of the little porch 
and of the whole house breathed 
destitution and decay. Pausing for a 


THE SERIAL STORY 


moment, he heard steps behind him, 
and turned to see Mrs Byjo. 

“What;” said she, grasping his hand 
in cordial surprise, and holding it with 
fraternal loyalty. “What! By Jo— 
my boarder!” : 

“So you did not know that I was 
expected?” he answered, acknowl- 
edging with a genial smile the wel- 
come beaming upon him through her 
spectacles, while she seemed manly 
unconscious that his hand was still 
clasped in her own hard palm. 

“I sighted the event, yes,” said Mrs 
Byjo; “but not quite so near. The 
Lord has sent ye in the nick o’ time. 
Doctor, I've got a story to tell ye. 
Rob's done well.” 

“So I have heard.” 

“Who told ye?" 

“Jim Turbine. In fact, he sent for 
me.” 

“He did, did he?” She dropped his 
hand in her disinterested joy. “By 
Jo, Jim's done well.” 

“No wonder Rob has done well,” 
he subjoined; “no wonder Jim has 
done well. If you would only have 
adopted me at Power Lot I might 
have done well, too. You were «l- 
ways kind to me, but you would 
not make me one of your own, you 
know.” 

“No,” said she, “you never asked 
me, and I shouldn’t if ye had. Well,” 
she added blithely, “your old room 
facin’ the Bay is all ready for ye, 
doctor—and the fish ‘ll be fried just 
to suit ye after ye’ve been over to 
see the folks. Quit ’'em as soon as 
ye can, and come ’round where things 
are sensible.” 

She turned toward her own house. 
The doctor watched her. Never be- 
tween heaven and earth had he seen 
so assertive and self-confident a gait. 

“There's a thorugh antidote for all 
self-communings,” he commented ad- 
miringly on her retreating figure. He 
rather hoped not to meet Rob just 
yet, when he entered the Stingaree 
house. The young man whom he had 
saved had, though innocently, de- 
frauded him in return of something 
dearer than his possessions, dearer 
almost than life itself; and, for a weak 
instant only, he dreaded to meet that 
engaging sunny face. He had his 
wish. Rob was farther down the 
bluffs, pasturing half a dozen sheep, 
which, while his arm was still in sling, 
he had purchased as a humble acces- 
sory to his dreams of accumulating 
wealth. 

Mary, alone, too full of anxiety 
to be able to concentrate her unoc- 
cupied moments on a book, had been 
rummaging about the old house, dust- 
ing and rearranging, looking over the 
few remaining possessions of her own 
from her wardrobe that had once 
been dainty and complete. 

Her constant thought was that Bate 
might come in, surly and ashamed; 
so she conceived the idea of dressing 
girlishly in white, with ribbons at 
waist and throat; taking him off guard 
and keeping him by a manner of as- 
sumed festivity and u'‘ter oblivion to 
his past; meeting him with smiles 


and cheer and welcome, 


“So that he will not feel that there 
is any reproach toward him, nor be 
afraid—and not think me old and 
sad. For I am young, really,’ she 
murmured... “If I could only move 
him—if I could’ get him to take me 
away before Rob brings her to the 
hill to live; for I cannot bear that. 
If I could go away with Bate, and 
save him, and care for him. He may 
come tonight.” 

As a sudden fulfillment to her hope 
and purpose she heard a man’s step 
on the porch; and—it was not Rob’s, 
she knew—therefore, it must be 
Bate’s. She went to meet him with 
an eager smile. 

Doctor Margate was well convinced 
in that instant that Mary Stingaree, 


at least, had not expected him. She 
stood as though some blow had 
smitten her, as frightened and ap- 


pealing as any sweet human lass clad 
all in white. 

“Doctor Margate—what is the mat- 
ter?” she cried, and then, “where is 
Rob?” 

“Yonder,” replied the Coc‘or, point- 
ing to where in the distance Rob was 
He drew her to a chair. Her weak- 
ness seemed the greater for the years 
wherein she had stood so firmly to her 
ideals of duty and devotion. H r giri- 
ish faintness and silence, th. dark, 
troubled eyes lifted to Lim with ques- 
tion and appeal, bade-him still again 
the tumult in his own heart. 

“My dear,” said he, strangely, 
guardedly, not touching her, “Rob has 
won your heart, and, since he has 
done that, the days of poverty and 
struggle and social ostracism are over 
for you both. You shall take your 
proper place. That is why I have 
come. To take you and Rob away.” 

“Rob is bound,” said.Mary, the old 
purpose and resolve showing bieakly. 
but true, in her beautiful eyes. “Rob 
is bound. You do not remember.” 

“He is bound home, with you. The 
marriage between him and Cuby Tee- 
bo was simply a farce. Neither legally 
nor morally is it binding. Moreover, 
James Turbine is going to marry the 
girl and take her away out of harm's 


{Concluded Next Week.] 












































































































MORE HEAT 
WITH LESS FUEL “ 
Are you willing to ung Sue to Ott more fave Sun. 


urnace and complete fittings shipped direct 
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30 Days Free Trial—Cash or Credit 
You don't keep the Kalamazoo uniess it proves 
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at min expense. Convenient 
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Furnace Book Free 
Gives you facts that will save you money is 
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Atlantic Coast Line} 
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marble or granite and yet less ex- 
Used for forty years and 


W ork delivered anywhere. 
Representatives Wanted 
Monumental Bronze Co. 
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School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Just the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is oag of our leading agriculture 
cators apd has been a foremost worker in introdacieg agri- 
culture in the common schools. This volame is 
sable to every teacher of agricultare and all others whe take’ 
an interest in agricultural work. Profusely Ulustrated, 
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Bathroom 


Outfit $35 


These handsome, high-grade plumbing fixtures 
are furnished complete, guaranteed and sold di- 
rect, saving you all dealers’ profits! 

Bath Tub and Basin are white porcelain enamel 
ever high-grade cast iron. Toilet is vitreous 
china with oak seat and copper-lmed oak Tank. 


Pneumatic $4 
Water Supply 


Black steel Tank, 145 gallon capacity, 2%-inch 
brass-lined, double-action, combination A and 

‘ Pump complete, including all pipe, fittings, 
Valves, gauges, etc. 


Heating Plants $95 up 


Save from 30 to 60 per cent on a modern steam 
or hot water Heating System, complete, including 
boiler, radiators, pipes, fittings and everything you 
need. By following our simple instructions, you 
can install your own material and save the expense 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 
comrlete catalogue illustrates and describes 
bathroom outfits, pneumatic water 
supply systems, and everything in the heating and 
plumbing line.at wholesale prices. Send for it today. 
Chelsea Manufacturing & Supply Co. 

135 West 24th St., Dept. G, New York. 


Our 
heating plants, 

















SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will piease you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
Telle all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to proid trouble and expence conse by patmee 
fading, c ing and peeling. aluable information 
free to ou, With Sample Color Cards, Write me. 

IT NO can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Save the Retailer’s Profit 


To introduce our jewelry, we will send yon for locts, 
@ beautifui gold piste scarf pin set with different 
jewels. These retail for 25cts. 

Hab Jewelry Co, ,343 E.26th St. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
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A Niche for Harriet 
ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 


was composing her letter 
With great care. She said to herself 
that it was a most important letter, 
as indeed it was. There had been a 
sort of understanding in the family for 
many years that Uncle Louis in the 
city would give Harriet employment 
in his office when she was ready for 
ic. Harriet’s father was dead, but she, 
her mother and small brother had re- 
mained in the small town where the 
father had been a beloved minister. 
Harriet set forth in her letter her 
reasons for thinking it was time for 
her to earn something to help the 
family. Then she spent the next few 
days dreaming of the new and inter- 
esting life just before her. No doubt 
Uncle Louis would offer her more 
than other beginners in the oO 
usually received, 

When she opened the letter from 
her uncle she received a disagreeable 
shock, for the first sentence read thus: 
“My dear niece: After giving the 
matter due reflection I am obliged to 
conclude that your services would be 
worth nothing at all to me just now.” 
She read the letter through, It was 
like an unexpected plunge into cold 
water, but after awhile she got her 
breath. Uncle didn’t want her until 
she had finished her high school 
course, “not,” he said, ‘“‘that she would 
learn so much about business in high 
school, but if she got all she ought 
out of it she would have a disciplined 
mind, far more capable of under- 
standing business than it was at pres- 
ent.” And furthermore, he thought 
if she had any real ability she would 
prefer to make a place for herself in- 
stead of leaning on a relative. He 
thought it would not be good for her 
to be in his office, she would not have 
enough incentive to do her best, and 
he had too many eight-dollar-a-week 
girls now, the sort that know just 
enough to keep their employment, but 
have no chance of advancement. In 
conclusion the letter said that until 
she had shown some initiative and 
business aptitude Uncle Louis would 
not have a place for her. Make good 





Harriet 


nce 


where you are first,” was the terse 
concluding sentence, and he signed 
himself, Your affectionate uncle. 

“Affectionate uncle, indeed,” ex- 
claimed indignant Harriet, “He must 
be a horrid old thing to work for. I’m 
gladI’m not going. Leaning onrelatives 
Well, I'm sure I'll never lean on him, 
I'll show him we can get along with- 
out him. Make good where you are! 
I'd like to know what you could make 
good at in this dead little town. There 
isn’t a thing to do unless I go out to 
kitchen work. I'd like to see him 
make good here.” 

Nevertheless, that last sentence 
stayed in Harriet’s mind. When the 
first smart was over she did her uncle 
the justice to acknowledge that he 
probably would make good even :a 
the little town. She reflected that the 
people who did things in the world 
usually went right on in spite of cir- 
cumstances. Obstacles were not im- 
passable barriers, they were put in the 
way that one might get exercise by 
climbing over them, She would find 
her opportunity, no, she would make 
it, even in the little town. 

This resolve proved that Harriet 
was not one of the leaners, though of 
course Uncle Louis could not know 
that. Harriet went back to school, 
whence she had come a week ago, so 
confident of a city situation. 

For several weeks all of Harriet’s 
thoughts and planning failed to un- 
cover the opportunity. Sometimes she 
felt discouraged. The little family did 
need a larger income, now that the 
children, and their needs were grow- 
ing. But immediately she took a fresh 
grip on her determination. She 
searched for opportunity systemati- 
cally. She thought over all her small 
accomplishments and abilities, She 
was not especially proficient in any- 
thing, but just one of the nice- clever 
average girls. The prospector search- 
ing for gold, with his long experience, 
learns to see the smallest stone, or bit 
of soil that gives hope of a treasure. 
So the searcher for opportunity learns 
to see indications that the careless 
eye would pass by. One morning Har- 
riet was looking over a day-old paper 
from the nearest large city, the one 
where Uncle Louis lived, by the way. 
On the editorial page she saw an 
article about the newly started parcel 
post, and in conclusion the editor said 
that for one week he would publish 
the namesand addresses of any person 
living in the country who had any- 
thing to sell through the parcel pest. 
In another column were the names 
that had already been sent in. Harriet 








Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or quartered oak 


Other styles $15 to $150 


Write today for the handsome illustrated 
Victor Talking Machine Co., 


SUR D-2 
AS pa} 


If the Victor-Victrola did nothing but bring 
to you the soul-stirring arias and concerted num- 
bers of opera, beautifully rendered by the world’s 
greatest artists, that alone would make it a treas- 
ured addition to your home. 

But besides the compositions of the great 
masters, the Victor-Victrola brings into your 
home a wonderful variety of music and mirth, 
that satisfies alike the longing for musical har- 
monies and the taste for sheer entertainment. 


Whether you wish to hear the superb voice of Caruso or Melba, or the witty 
songs of Harry Lauder or Blanche Ring; exquisite instrumental solos by Paderew- 
ski or Kubelik, or stirring selections by Sousa’s Band or Victor Herbert’s Orches- 
tra, the Victor-Victrola brings them to you true to life—just as they are rendered 
by the same artists in the great opera houses and theatres of the world. 

And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you will marvel at the varied 
accomplishments of the Victor-Victrola and thoroughly appreciate its value as a 


companion and entertainer—a treasured possession in your home. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victor-Victrola 


to you and play any music you wish to hear. 


Jictor catalogs. 


I, Canadian Distributors 





Camden, N. J., U.S. A 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination, There is no other way to get the ynequaled Victor tone, 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
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Victor Fibre Needles, so cents per 100 (can be repointed and u 


ed eight times) 





American Agriculturist 


Saw several of her neighbors’ names 
Mrs Andrews was ready to sell mince- 
meat, Mr Culm maple sugar, a long 
list of people cf the small towns, and 
farms were offering poultry, butter 
and eggs. Harriet dropped the paper, 
and sat lost in thought. What prod- 
uct not familiar to city people could 
she make well enough to offer for sale. 
[Concluded Next Week.] 


Homemade Whistles 


0. H. BARNHILL 





The farm boy—and girl, too—can 
have lots of fun with homemade whis- 
tles. The easiest of these to make is 
the pumpkin-vine whistle. Cut off 
one of the larger leaf stems close to 
the vine and then remove the leaf 
from the stem, Witk a sharp knife 
make a slit in the stem about an inch 
long on the flat side, close to the little 
end. Scrape off the ‘‘stickers’’ at that 
end so they won’t make your lips 
Sore, spread the slit apart a little with 
the knife blade, and the whistle is 
made.. Three or four holes cut in one 
side ear the lower end will produce 
several notes, when alternately cov- 
ered and opened with the finger tips. 

A fine whistle may be made of a 
Piece of willow or maple limb when 
the sap is up and the bark slips read- 
ily in June. First, cut the stick as 
shown in a, and then pound the bark 








Any Boy Can Make T istles 
with the knife handle until the former 
can be slipped off. After removing 
the bark, cut as shown in b, enlarging 
the notch and flattening the top of the 
stick in front of the notch. Replace 
the shell of bark and you have a re- 
markably sweet-toned whistle. Smooth 
branches about half an inch in diam- 
eter make the best whistles, 


The Letter Box 


Zella Holesapple writes Aunt Happy 
from West Virginia that she wishes to 
enter our club. Zella has an excep- 
tional school record, as she writes 
that she has not missed a day for over 
three years. She is 14 years old and 
in the seventh grade. Her father has 
two mules that she enjoys riding. She 
has two brothers and a sister. One 
brother graduates soon from college, 
Margaret Bourne of Virginia sent in 
the following names for membershi 
Ethel Clowers, Elizabeth Belvon, 
Mamie Sharitz, Payne Johnson, Kelly 
Sult, Ford Bedvon, Fred Moore, Char- 
lie Vernon and Charlie Straver, Payne 
Johnson has been elected president of 
the club, Fred Moore secretary, and 
Margaret Bourne treasurer. They had 
a valentine party. Margaret received 
81 valentines. 

Millie Skarstedt is a 16-years-old 
Washington Good Timer. She no long- 
er goes to school, as she has passed 
all the grades that they have in her 
neighborhood. She has two sisters, 
Martha and Vera. Millie is planning 
to organize a Good Time club in her 
neighborhood and I am sure we all 
wish her success in the undertaking. 

The following boys and girls have 
applied for membership too: Belle and 
Harry Coombs of Vermont, Esther 
Kieser of South Dakota, Therera 
Fritz of New Jersey, Lloyd and Esther 
Pintz of North Dakota, Catherine 
and Clara Kruse of Ill_nois, 
Bernie Slaughter of Missouri, Car- 
rie Kessler of West Virginia, Joy 
Shanks of Montana, Esther Purleigh 
of Massachuseits, Francis O’Ne!l of 
Connecticut, Ruth Murling (Ruth tor- 
got to send her address, so it has been 
impossible to send her membership 
card. Please send it in) and Olga 
Burr of Minnesota. 

Grace Frazer of Minnesota writes in 
to suggest an easily made gift. Make 
a small booklet with drawing paper, 
decorate it with water colors’ or 
crayon, and write sixteen candy rec- 
ipes on it. On the cover put Sweet 
Sixteen. [This would be a nice re- 
membrance for a girl's sixteenth birth- 
day.] 

Eva May Jackson of Idaho says she 
took her membership card to school 
to show to her schoolmates, and they 
wanted to join the club at once, Here 
are their names: Lena Hansen, Eliza 
Jackson, Mary Steel, Irene Hemsley, 
Lovina Hodgson, Ethel Alvord and 
Ida Perrenoud. 








What a Lie Is 
A Sunday school child was asked 
by his teacher in the course of the 
lesson, “What is a lie?” 
“A lie,” responded the infant with 
deliberation, “is—an abomination to 
the Lord an’ avery present help in 





trouble.” - . 





April 12, 1915 


























Mrs. Modelfarm —“Well, Anty 
Drudge, now tell me what you 
think of our farm, and the 
way we do our work? Yan see 
I always keep plenty of 
Fels-Naptha Soap on hand!” 

cudge—"I never saw a 

finer, better-kept farm. Every- 

thing is so prosperous looking. 

But I’d expect no less of a sen- 

sible woman like you. 

home looks like a Fels-Naptha 

Home always looks!” 


Every woman 
who wants to feel 
, and look 
young, should use 
Fels-Naptha 

p. It saves 
half the labor of 
housekeeping. 
Does _ the 
in less than half 
the time, and bet- 
ter than it was 
ever done before. 

Fels-Naptha Soap 
does the best work in 
cool or lukewarm 
without hard 
rubbing and scrub- 
bing. It cuts grease, 
makes clothes white 
and sweet, china and 
glassware glisten, and 
pots and pans shine. 
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Uncle Sam Is Best Employer; 


pay is high and sure; hours chor places 
ler; 





with pay; ‘houvands of vacancies every 
pL layoffs; oe 
no +4 common 
pu! 
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EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 
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FOR MOTHERS AND WIVES 





Co-operation in the Home 


We hear a great deal these days 
about co-operation in the business 
world. All that is necessary to make 
anything go, we are told, is to co- 
operate. What is true in the outside 
world is just as true in the home, but 
alas, how many times this co-opera- 
tive spirit is lacking there. 

Most farmers would think a man 
crazy who would continue to hook up 
two horses that were illy mated, and 
which would not pull together. They 
know right well the more ambitious 
one would have, to do most of the 
pulling of the loads, and will also be 
continually fretted by the uther. But 
these same farmers when selecting a 
life helpmate will pass by the sensible, 
practical, and perhaps plain-faced girl 
and fall for some pretty doll face, 
with useless accomplishments. These 
are the men that you hear complain- 
ing about how impossible it is for 
them to get along, as their wives do 
not or cannot co-operate with them. 

I confess I have only small sym- 
pathy for them, It has been the ex- 
perience in the past and probably will 
be in the future, that a man generally 
marries a pretty face if he can get 
one. I don’t blame him for that, not 
a bit. But I do become disgusted when 
he commences grumbling later. He 
got exactly what he wanted—good 
looks, He didn’t apparentiy care 
whether she could cook, keep house, 
or was economical, and the poor lit- 
tle butterfly afterward is blamed be- 
cause she hasn’t these practical traits, 

His mother cared for the chickens, 
carried in wood and water, carried out 
the ashes, ran and got anything he 
needed upstairs or down and picked 
up after him; in general, catered to 
him, and he expects his wife to. If 
he had give: even half as much 
thought to the co-operative side of it 
as he would to buying a mate for his 
workhorse, he could have easily seen 
that the girl he was selecting for his 
own mate wouldn’t or couldn’t do 
these things he expected of a woman 
in his own family. Sometimes a wom- 
an possesses other qualifications thit 
more than make up for the lack of 
the more practical ones. If the man 
in the case decides that he is willing 
to put up with these limitations, well 
and good, But it doesn’t seem. to me 
that he should act afterward as if he 
had been cheated, 

The average farmer needs a practi- 
eal wife, and a strong, healthy one, 
because they eurely must co-operate 
if they are to succeed in their new 
life. He; living’ on the farm, who 
struggles along. with a millstone in the 
shape of an inefficient, sickly wife is 
surely “up against it.’’ 

If we expect our girls to marry and 
become \ tue helpmeets, either in the 
city or country, we should see to it 
that they have healthy bodies and are 
well trained for their lifework of 
housekeepers. 

THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 








From the Readers’ Viewpoint 





Dear Household Editor: I notice 
on your page the lamentation of a 
farmer's wife, simply because she has 
no clubs, shows and foolish society 
to run after. She does not seem to 
think it a pleasure to rear her chil- 
dren right. I married a woman in 
London, England, and after we had 
Saved a little money we came to the 
United States and settled in the 
woods to grow up with the country. 
We enjoyed life and raised our seven 
children, and I have lived to see them 
successful men and women. Do you 
think it was no pleasure, as well as 
@ great care, ‘to rear them? I am 
neariy 79 years old, but still enjoy 
children, and Iook back with pleasure 
to the time we worked so hard to give 
ours an education.—[{J. H. 


Dear Editor: Your reply to the 
“educated woman with the ignorant 
husband” was right good, but very 
mild. When a woman is enamored 
with some man, she calls this passion 
love, and thinks once married she 
can mold over his character, reform 
his bad habits, educate him and make 


a man of him after her own ideals. 


But, alas, after a time the passion 
subsides, and where is the love? 
Wives are commanded to love their 
husbands, not turn them down when 
they get sick of them. “Children to 
care for”’—oh, how awful! The best, 
the sweetest of all earthly treasures 
are the children given to a mother’s 
heart and eare. Who would sigh for 

usicals” when there is the music 

childish voices and pattering feet 
in the home?—[Mrs H. R. 

Dear Editor: I cannot refrain 
from writing a few lines about mis- 
mated couples, ow some people 
give way to their ceottnen! Myself a 
woman who uneducated 


farmer. na .manager-or Business Man. . 





but E£ don’t let my feelings stop at 


that, the cvuntry and world is too 
beautiful and full of uplifting in- 
spiration. I don’t tell everybody that 


I got the poor end of the rope. If 


that woman has children in the coun- | 
no matter | 


try she is well blessed, 
about the man; she has somebody to 
love and care for. A woman in the 


country has more real pleasure than 
city women, for not all society gentle- 
men are in reality what the cloth * 
makes them. Some city women suffer | 
a whole lot, but have learned to keep | 


it quiet. Dear sister, the 
for you and for me, and if it rains 
the water is nice to wash the. chil- 
dren's clothes, The stars and stripes 
look good to me; it isa 


America—why do you worry? Teach 


your children to love the truth, and | gan 


all will be well.—[Mrs M. F. B., Ohio. 
[Mrs B is a native of Bavaria, and has 
lived in the middle west since coming 
to this country at 18 years of age.] 

Dear Editor: You repeated my 
sentiments to the lady who has such 
a husband. I truly wonder why such 
a refined woman married such a man. 
I know no better advice for her than 
to do right and treat her husband 
with respect. I think she lacks some 
true love in her case, and that is 
the main point. If she were to lose 
him, I think she would change her 
mind. It seems to me that she would 
hate to run down t.e man she of her 
own accord selected. Seems to me 
she is a poor hand at selecting hus- 
bands. Do you think she would like 
him to see her letter in print? 1 
hope he will, especially the answer 
to it—[{Mrs W. G. 


The Tree 


I love thee when thy swelling buds 








And one, * by one their tender leaves 
As if they. knew that warmer suns were 
Nor tonger sought to hide from winter’s 
And wasn with darker growth thy leaves 


seen 

To veil f from view the early robin’s nest, 

I love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 

With limbs by summer's heat and toil 
oppress’d; 

And be = the aera winds have stript 


t bar 

And round thee lies the smooth, untrdod- 
den snow, 

When naught is thine that made thee 
once so 


I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 
And through thy leafless arms to look 


above ra 
On stars that brighter beam when 
most we need their love. 
{Jones Very. 


A Time for Everything 


MRS W. G. LUND 





Next to the time-saving machinery 
used in the modern homes, there is 
nothing which so lightens the labor 
of the housewife as system. No two 
women can follow exactly one system, 
owing to the different modes of living, 
but every woman can have a time 
for each task and use that time for 
the work every day in the week. 

If dish washing follows the break- 
fast hour watch the clock and take 
good care that the iask is finished 
when the time for sweeping or bed 
making arrives, and so on through 
all the details of home life. A time 
for everything and everything in its 
time will furnish more leisure time 
for the housekeeper than she of the 
timeless methods ever knew. 

If callers are inclined to hinder, 
let them understand in a tactful man- 
ner what your habits are, and they 
will very soon change their visiting 
hour to the time when most welcome. 

If sickness or emergencies throw 
you off the track for a day or so, 
right yourself as soon as possible and 
continue your former plan. The 
wisest housekeepers have abandoned 
the biennial house cleaning, and the 
weekly cleaning as well, yet their 
houses are always neat and clean, 
because a certain portion of the house 
is cleaned each day, until Saturday 
night finds the house well cared for. 

This systematic plan allows every 
room its needed attention every week, 
instead of the lick and promise which 
is given many rooms when the weary 
housewife has overworked mt her 
weekly cleaning. Hundreds of busi- 
ness women are keeping house for 
two and three people and are keep- 
ing them in perfect order, besides 
spending eight and ten hours each 
day in shop or office. How do they 
do it? 

They have learned system from 
their business habits, have a time for 
each duty and perform it at the proper 
time. When every housekeeper 
adopts this plan = shall hear loss 
of the drudgery of housework, and 

happier homes, 


sun shines | 


glorious | 
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WALL PAPER 


1913 Catalog showing the exact 
a quality of our paper sent rhe Tr 
contains over 300 beautiful patterns ail de- 
signed specially for us. 

Why pay 25 and 50. cents for Wali Paper 
when you can get the same quality for only 


5 and 10 CENTS 
A ROLL 













We have over 70,000 customers in the United. States 
and Canada anyone of whom will "testity to the values 
and beauty of our paper. 

Write to-day for our Catalog and see for yourself. 
Nothing over 10 cents. We Gwe &. & H. Stamps. 


INDEPENDENT 
WALL PAPER COMPANY 
532 Liberty Ave. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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This pretty at daisy design omnes R - 
1970 comes stam: on pure . for — a 

line embroidery. We will send stamped linen 20c 
and D. M. C. cotton to work it with, for only 
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Hundreds 


At 


Retail dealers all over the country are up 
jn arms against us. They say we have noright 
to sell goods to the public at prices such as we 
guote in our latest Book of Bargains. 

Many of thesé retail dealers have openly threat- 
ened to get our “‘scalp’’—to put us out of. busi- 
ness. ey may do it, but in the meanwhile the 
public will get some mighty ‘fine bargains. 

We have never said one unkind wofd against 
retail dealers, We have never discriminated 
against them. ‘We have been square with them, 
making them just as'low prices as possible.. But 
we never promiséd notto ‘sell direct to the pub- 
lic, and we never-will make such a promise, 

Our prices are the same to one and all. Whether 
aman is merchant, banker, farmer, lawyer, her 
or anything else, he can have the’ benefit\of our 
low prices, 


Forced Into the Fight 


We did not start this Price War. 

But now that-it is started we do not intend to 
let retail dealers impose upon us. 

We have decided to take the Bull the Horns, 
and, as a-first- move-in that: direction; we offer 
the following almost unbelievable Bargains. 

. On some of these things.we barely make eéx- 
penses. It is moreasa matter of pride than profit 
that we offer such Jow prices, ; ; 


We Sell No “Seconds’”’ 


None of our goods are *‘seconds’’ or shelf-worn 
merchandise. No ‘‘left-overs’® from ‘sheriffs’ or 
receivers’ sales. All brand new, ‘first-quality 
goods, and guaranteed so. 

These goods were turned over to us by -over- 
stocked manufacturers in need of ready cash. In 
many cases they are priced below cust, 


1,000 Bargains — 


These bargains number close to 1,000. : 

They include almost everything oné could want 
in Building Materials and things for the home, 

lf what you want is not mentioned of this page, 

st remember that only about one-fortieth of our 

argains are here shown. 

een our latest Book, so as 1 Auta +7 
complete, revised, up-td-date Bargain. ~~ The 
Book is free 


Roofing—5;200 rolls 1-ply Roofing Remnants, 

coy Sie pr 308 agua le: Ep ie pe 108 
. 4, 5 to 

fire, water, Ww; F cold et acid, Nails and 


cement fur d. to put on. You don't need 

eS ee we re. ss a 
Pt “ gallons a famous make. . . 

-if bought in 5-galion kits.: Best quality 

feet Pat, 7 urtace, pe glign than cy aoare 

, e o3:) 'y . 

nese pS, 2x2}4 inches, each lic. ~ . i 

Wall Bo ,000 feet - genuine Buffalo Wall 

Board at ; od gel 108 square feet. “Twice as 

cheap as ‘and plaster, four timesias‘easy to put 


on. Anybody can do the work. No waiting for it 


plastering, Fire-proof,‘sound-proof 
rat and f..-Warmer than lath 
- Uns by weather conditions 
Fenc 15,000 rods of the’Best -H 
Wire, heavily galvanized. Won't 
y 






blae ‘pink.or whites $3.45, 


BS m™ Bed— 
; » alksteel Spring and felt-top ‘Mattress—all 
_ ? for $8.75. Permanent satisfaction 


Retail Dealers Declare War on Manufacturers Outlet Co., 
* Who Retaliate By Making Another Big Cut in Prices 


of 


elastic and not brittle. Extra hardened line wires. 
Always stiff. and tight. Cattle Fenee, 18%c-: per 
rod; Hog: Fence, 19%c per rod; *Steel Eastern 
Fatm. Fence, 23%{c_per rod. 

Rubber Shingies—Made of the best felt and 
asphalt. Crates containing 100 square feet, with 
nails and cement, $2.15 per crate. 

Ploor Varnish— Durable; will not turn white 
under repeated washings; ‘$1.70 per gallon. 

Outside Spar: Varnish—High grade, for use 
where an A-No, 1 varnish is required; $2.25 per 
gallon! 

Sanitery Laundry Tubs— Made of best cement 
atid crushed stone, with metal rim, $3.75: 

Sawa—The ‘‘Outlet Special’? is warranted; 
made of fine tempered steel; 39c each. 

Alarm Clocks—Nickel-plated, 6% inches high 
by 4% inches wide, 75c, 

Stock and Die Set—Armstrong pattern Stock 
and Die Sét, will thread pipe from -in. to 1-in., 
with ‘half the effort needed on other styles, $3.20. 

Hand Cultivator— Heavy 5-prong; prongs are 
made of the best spring steel; 78c each. 
je Hand Sprayer—Buffalo King, -with suction 

ipe strainer, large churn-dash agitator, 10-foot 

ad of hose and improved brass nozzle, only $7.25. 

Kitchen Sinks—Genuine enameled, 16x24 
inchés to 20x30 inches, $2.50. 

Anvils— Buffalo all-steel; all weights up to 200 
pounds; per pound, 8c. 

Bench Vises— Buffalo Gem, $2.38. 

. cultural Forges— For rivet heating and 
light repair work, $4.05. 

Padlocks—24 dozen Rugby pattern Padlocks, 
automatic .self-locking, spring shackled, nickel- 
plated, with two keys; our price per padlock, 10c. 

Pumps— Extra heavy reinforced iron Pitcher 
Spout Pumps, for wells'as deep as 25 feet. Our 

tice on‘one of these pumps is $1. 

Bath Tuabs—Complete Bathroom Outfit, best 
steel, 5%4-foot tub, beautifully trimmed, with 
water heater. No.-plambing is needed- to 
install this. Our price for complete outfit, $14. 

Wire Stretchers—82 Little Giant Tackle 
Block Wire Stretchers, self-operating, can 
also be*tised as a hoist, 82c. 

Sanitary Bed Couches— With non-sagging, 
non-rustable link fabrie spring, Permanent 
satisfaction guaranteed, Gn as. 

Sugar Creamer—Made of the firiest 
cut ‘glass, with attractive French ‘star 


oun gs only $1.98, 
Welded Steel Bed— Heavy continuous 


post, full sizé, permanent satisfaction : 
euarantérd,;<an be finished in green, 


i 


: “42i- wide, Sit. long, 10. 
Chiffonier—Scasoned selected 
dak, finished'in gloss golden. oak 3 
“largé dtawérs; genuine French bev- 
- ¢led- mirror 32x20 in., weight. 165 
ibs..our price $5. 25. Only 45-left. 
Rugs— 350° seamless Tapestry 


‘ neat guaranties’ firiest 


Nyt. $5.95: Wel 2 1 S1F.25.. 


Iron Bed and 


Héavy contitivous*11-16 in. ‘post, fi dsed iron os oa 
a ~ “ ‘ -size P 
- glah y re ot ae PF = 


yerake-proot ait-stec! pring nd Sfin. heavy’ dare 


Sanitary v 
ess d felt top, complete for $8.75 





Articles Now Selling 
Less Than Actual Cost of Making 
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This Special Sale 
Includes 


Lumber, Millwork, Windows, Doors, Roof- 
ing (Tarred,, Rubber, Corrugated Steel), 
Steel Brick Siding, Pipes and Fittings, Boil- 
ers, Hardware Supplies, Furniture, Rugs, : 
Curtains; Washing: Machines, Plumbing Out- 
fits, Ladiés’ and Men’s - Raifiproof Coats, © 
Kitehen Utensils, Kitchén Cabinets,‘ Milk 
Cans, Iron Wheels, Wickless Blue Flame 
Kerosene Oil.Stoves. ~ 


















































































Nearly 1,000 more such 
bargains in our new Book. 
Write for it. 

Now is thé time to buy—while the 
Fight with Retatl Dealers is on; while 
prices are at the lowest ebb it 25 years, 
on high-grade merchandise. 

WRITE US. Send the coupon below, 
or even @ postal will do.. You can’t af- 

... ford to: miss this great opportunity to. 


- gave big money. The Book - 
will come by returm 
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This Brings 1,000-Bargains I 
The Manufacturers Outlet 0 reais 
Dept.-112, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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